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GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE AFTER 
APPOMATTOX* 


By HUNTER McDONALD 


General Lee rode slowly back to Richmond from the field 
of Appomattox. He was mounted as usual on old “Travel- 
ler” and accompanied by several former members of his 
staff. He spent one night at the house of his eldest brother, 
Charles Carter Lee, arriving in Richmond on April 15th, 
where the party dispersed to their several homes. 

During his stay in Richmond, which lasted until the 
middle of June, he was constantly besieged by people of all 
sorts and descriptions, most of them desiring to pay their 
respects and many to gratify idle curiosity. His two sons, 
Robert and W. H. Fitz. Lee, with others of the family and 
friends, stood constantly on guard to shield him and weed 
out as much as possible the undesirables. One of these vis- 
itors, an old Irishman who served under Lee when he com- 
manded the Second U. S. Cavalry, called in his uniform 
with a basket of vegetables, having heard that he was in 
need of supplies. His interview with the General was quite 
affecting and on parting he exclaimed, “Good-bye, Colonel, 

*This paper was prepared in conjunction with Dr. L. C. Glenn, Professor of 
Geology at Vanderbilt University, on the subject of Lee, Dr. Glenn dealing with the 
period of his life before Appomattox and the writer with the period after. It was 
presented at the meeting of the Old Oak Club, Carnegie Library, Nashville, Tenn., 
March 7, 1926. It has since been slightly amended as a result of a visit to Lexing- 


ton by the writer in March, 1926, the second since he attended Washington and 
Lee University in 1879-80. H. McD. 
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God bless ye. If I could have got over in time I would a’ 
been with ye.” 

From Richmond, he wrote his former military secre- 
tary, General A. L. Long: “I am looking for some little 
quiet home in the woods where I can procure shelter and 
my daily bread, if permitted by the victor. I wish to get 
Mrs. Lee out of the city as soon as practical.” 

He was ever anxious to live up to the advice given his 
old soldiers, to disperse quietly to their homes, make the 
best of the situation and take up anew the peaceful struggle 
for support of themselves and their families. 

He received and courteously declined many offers of so- 
called employment from people in the North who desired 
to exploit and commercialize his reputation. He declined 
the Presidency of the University of the South at Sewanee, 
Tennessee, on the ground that it was sectarian, also of the 
University of Virginia on the ground that it was a state 
supported institution. 

One of his daughters, who was visiting in Staunton, re- 
marked within the hearing of Col. Christian, a member of 
the Board of Trust of Washington College at Lexington, 
that they were offering her father everything but useful 
work and a chance to make a living. Shortly afterward, 
the Board of Trust elected Lee President of Washington 
College, which offer was made through Judge Brackenbor- 
ough, who went to Powhatan to present the offer in person. 
It was fully expected that he would decline because of the 
small salary and the poverty of the institution, which had 
been sacked by the army of General David Hunter. General 
Lee saw in this proposal an opportunity for service to the 
South and accepted the offer. 

This was the manner and occasion of his going to Lex- 
ington, an obscure little mountain town, thus conferring 
upon it everlasting prominence. 

I have now reached a point in the story where I am able 
from personal knowledge and family records to record a 
few circumstances regarding General Lee which have not 
heretofore found their way into print. In doing so, I must 
refer to personal matters to a small extent. 

In August, 1863, after it had become apparent that the 
Confederate forces could no longer successfully defend the 
lower valley of the Shenandoah, the Southern sympathizers 
and those who had relatives in the Confederate Army were 
forced to flee from Winchester, abandoning their homes and 
availing themselves of all possible means of transportation. 
Their course was generally southward, toward the upper 
part of the Shenandoah Valley where the war had not at 
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that time wrought the havoc which had rendered the lower 
valley almost uninhabitable, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is a country very much like our beautiful Middle Ten- 
nessee. Among these refuges was my mother and her six 
sons and one daughter, of whom I was the youngest. The 
eldest was not quite 15. After many trials and tribulations, 
we reached Lexington, which we then regarded as only our 
temporary home. 

The nearest railroad at that time—the Chesapeake & 
Ohio—was twenty-three miles distant, to be reached by 
stage coach at Goshen. Stage coaches ran also to Staunton 
and to Bonsacks. 

We arrived on one of the canal boats which are so fre- 
quently mentioned in all of the accounts of General Lee’s 
life at Washington College. That portion of the journey 
along the highways was made in a spring wagon and it had 
been particularly oppressive and fraught with great hard- 
ship for my mother. 

Up to this time, she had kept a diary of the principal oc- 
currences which had taken place in her life since the break- 
ing out of the war, but it was discontinued shortly before 
our leaving Winchester, partly for want of paper but prin- 
cipally on account of the fact that the struggle for existence 
left little time or inclination for recording the rapidly mov- 
ing events. However, many years afterward, the actual 
lack of daily records was made up by my mother in a vol- 
ume of reminiscences, the material for which was drawn 
from the most remarkable memory that I have ever come 
in contact with. 

I quote from the reminiscences a paragraph which will 
convey some idea of the setting of this little mountain town: 

“My dreadful depression gradually wore off after I had been set- 
tled in my new habitation a day or two and I again began to experi- 
ence hope for the future. In proportion as my spirits rose I began to 
enjoy my surroundings. My eyes could never weary of gazing at the 
mountains. Morning, noon and night they wore an aspect so charm- 
ing to me that I never wearied of them. At sunset they appeared in 
all of their glorious splendor. ‘The golden city of my God,’ I could 
not help exclaiming when I would see the pillars of clouds colored 
deep with gold, crimson and purple hanging over their summits 
like a glorious canopy, and as the shadows crept down their mighty 


sides and clouded the deep green fields and pleasant homes in dark- 
ness, peace and thankfulness always filled my soul.” 


Notwithstanding the fact that the people of Lexington 
had themselves suffered much hardship, our reception by 
them was most cordial, and no pains were spared to min- 
ister to our comfort to the best of their ability. 

I pause for one moment to make reference to another 
account of Lexington which appears in a chapter entitled, 
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“Presbyterian Lexington,” in “The End of the Era,” by 
John S. Wise. His description of Lexington and its sur- 
roundings is accurate, but his comments on the people are 
quite severe and unjustified. However, it should be remem- 
bered that he had been reared in the low country where peo- 
ple lived on plantations and their crops were principally 
raised by slaves, the white people living in luxury and large- 
ly in idleness, visiting from one large estate to another, 
thinking little and caring less for the everyday affairs of 
life. Wise came to Lexington in September, 1862, and en- 
tered the Virginia Military Institute. His characterization 
of the people as Presbyterian Scotch-Irish is correct. A 
very large majority of them were of this type. The principal 
sources of revenue for the town were Washington College, 
non-sectarian, and the Virginia Military Institute, a state 
institution. Its society was composed largely of the families 
of the professors and others attaches of these institutions. 
Its trade was chiefly derived from the fact that it was the 
seat of Rockbridge County. Its industries consisted of 
two tanyards. Wise’s description of the people is very 
amusing and captivating, but is by no means a fair or ac- 
curate estimate of their splendid qualities and generous and 
noble hearts. 


I quote two references to General Lee. The first is with 
respect to the period immediately following the surrender at 
Appomattox: 


“All the Northern papers that I saw were full of joy and ex- 
ultation over the great victory and there was much less bitterness 
expressed than I supposed would be; indeed they seemed ready to 
welcome the poor Southern rebels as friends now that they could 
fight no longer and be compelled to waste their money on the sinews 
of war. Now they could return to their money-getting, thanks to 
the poor rebels who had been whipped. Some papers even ventured 
to suggest that General Lee could go to the North and show him- 
self, saying that if he would do so, he would receive an ovation such 
as no hero ever had, not even Grant. They admired his high char- 
acter and appreciated his soldierly qualities as well as his military 
greatness and I believe that if his proud humility would have suf- 
fered him to make himself a spectacle to gaze at, they would have 
showered honors on him. They were accustomed to coarse-minded 
heroes and vain-glorious boasters and could not understand such a 
man as our hero was.” 


Before quoting my mother’s description of General Lee’s 
arrival at Lexington, it is probably in order for me to ex- 
plain that ten months after our arrival there the army of 
General Hunter swept up the Shenandoah Valley practi- 
cally unopposed, carrying the horrors of war, with a severe 
bombardment, into the quiet town of Lexington. After re- 
maining a few days quartered in the house of General Smith, 
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Commandant of the Virgina Military Institute, he sacked 
Washington College, shot a number of old men, burned the 
Institute and most of the professors’ houses connected with . 
it, also the residence of Governor Letcher and made his way 
farther southward to be hurled back by General Early in 
his attack on Lynchburg, and beat a hasty and inglorious 
retreat over the Allegheny Mountains into West Virginia. 
I quote from the reminiscences: 


“General Lee, having been invited to take the Presidency of 
Washington College, and having accepted it, was daily expected to 
come to Lexington. One afternoon Allan (her second son), came 
into my room in an excited manner and announced his arrival. I 
went to the window and saw riding by on his old warhorse, Traveller, 
the great old soldier, the beloved of the whole country and the ad- 
miration of the world. Slowly he passed, raising his brown slouch 
hat to those on the pavement who recognized him and not appearing 
conscious that he more than anybody else was the object of attention. 

“He wore his military coat divested of all marks of rank; even 
the military buttons had been removed. He doubtless would have 
laid it aside altogether but it was the only one he had and he was 
too poor to buy another. The people loved and admired him more 
than ever when they heard that he had refused the gift of a fortune 
from some of the Southern people who were still wealthy and re- 
quested the generous persons who offered it to give what they could 
spare to the families of the dead soldiers. How different from the 
great man on the other side who accepted a brownstone house and 
$100,000, though widows and orphans who needed help were plen- 
tiful. Allan flew upstairs and made himself presentable and betook 
himself up to the hotel to be present when General Lee dismounted. 
When he returned he had a lock of horsehair in his hand which he 
said he had pulled out of Traveller’s tail and announced his intention 
of preserving it for his wife to wear in her breastpin. It became 
quite common afterwards for the students to rob Traveller’s tail and 
General Lee said one day at my house that he would allow no one to 
go behind him without becoming restless.” 


The ladies of the town had been engaged for days get- 
ting the house which he was to occupy in order, and his re- 
ception was cordial and warm, but not demonstrative. This 
house is one of the four original professors’ houses. It was 
just north of and next door to the house of which’ General 
Lee personally superintended the building and in which he 
afterwards lived and died. 

Again quoting from the reminiscences: 


“Associated with the recollections of my life in Lexington will 
always be the memory of Gen. Lee. When I picture to myself the 
old, steep climbing street, it is always with him on his old horse, 
Traveller, riding through the town, his form erect and straight, look- 
ing like the great soldier that he was, and his bright dark eyes and 
kind sweet smile lighting up a face that was truly noble as well as 
handsome and striking—A smile and pleasant word he had for 
everybody—every child knew and loved him, and he seemed to know 
them all by name. Courteous and elegant in manner, there was still 
a sort of unapproachable majesty about him that made all feel his 
superiority. He always took a great deal of notice of my little boys 
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and Nelly, and once I remember his telling me of Roy’s persistent 
obedience to a command of mine in opposition to one of his. 

He had some fine tomato plants, and when they were setting them 
cut he thought of sending me some; so when passing our house on 
Traveller he stopped at the fence and called to Roy who was playing 
in my yard, to come over to his house and get some of them for me. 
‘No,’ said Roy, ‘Gen. Lee, Mother told me not to leave the yard till 
she came back.’ The General told him I would not mind his going 
only that far and for such, a purpose, but he resolutely declined.” 


At this point, I reproduce a story furnished me recently 

by my sister, Nelly, now Mrs. J. Henry Lyne of Henderson, 
Ky., who remembers the incident as related to her, shortly 
after it occurred. 
. General Lee one morning noticed a countryman unload- 
ing a load of cordwood, and since it was being added to his 
woodpile he inquired about it and when the told him that 
he had brought it for him just because he wanted him to 
have it, the General, with the beautiful courtesy that was 
his, thanked him and said: “I would like to know the name 
of a person who has brought me such an acceptable gift.” 
The man gathered the reins in his hands and signalled to 
the horses to start, and answered: “Never mind my name 
— if I should tell it, it would be in that damned old Lexing- 
ton Gazette tomorrow morning.” 

The man was evidently one of his old soldiers, and the 
story is a choice piece of additional evidence of the love 
that these men bore to General Lee. It is also a further in- 
dex to the type of citizenship in Rockbridge County and the 
enterprise of the county paper. 

We now turn again to the Reminiscences and quote: 

“He often came in late in the evening to see Donald when he was 
confined with his broken leg, and would sit and talk in the twilight. 
Once, I remember he sat still for sometime by the window and his 
face looked so sad. He spoke of the Southern people, of their losses, 
privations, and sufferings, and also of our vain struggle. ‘I cannot 
sleep,’ he said, ‘for thinking of it, and often I feel so weighted down 
with sorrow that I have to get up in the night and go out and walk 
till I thoroughly weary myself before I can sleep.’ That was the 
only melancholy sentence I ever heard him utter, and the only time I 
ever saw that heartbroken look on his face.* That he died of a 
broken heart I have always believed. 

“He took a great deal of notice of a little girl whose mother was 
a friend of one of his daughters and who was visiting at his house. 
All his advances, however, were steadily repulsed by the child. Some 
weeks passed, and he had not succeeded in winning a smile or kiss 
from her, when one morning she passed his study door and pausing 
before it, was invited to come in. She did not do so, but stood and 
glanced around the room. Suddenly spying a figure of a man in a 
costume of a century back made of pasteboard and stuffed, and very 
showily dressed hanging on the wall—it was meant for a pen wiper, 
and was hung up over his table by some of his zealous lady friends. 


*About 1867. 
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She looked at it, and then at him, and advancing a few steps toward 
him, asked ‘Is that your doll baby?’ ‘Yes,’ he said. His possession 
of a doll baby seemed at once to establish a feeling of fellowship 
with him and going to him she at once sat on his lap, and was always 
his devoted friend. 

“When the news of his sudden attack and great danger was 
spread over the town, it cast a gloom over every countenance, all 
seemed to feel it as a personal distress, no one talked of anything 
else, and few thought of anything but the beloved hero striken and 
helpless, waiting the summons to a world when his weary spirit 
would find rest. 

“About that time while his life was seemingly hanging on the 
event of a moment, the attention of many persons was attracted by 
the singular appearance in the sky at night—for several nights the 
zenith would be aglow with a blood red light, while at the north and 
northwest long streams of coloured light shot up towards it, trem- 
bled, faded, glowed again, and again streamed up toward the red 
light above. The whole sky seemed to throb as if a mighty pulse was 
stirring and beating within it. Molly Maney told me that while 
she looked it seemed as if they beckoned, as if there was a method 
and a meaning in it all. 

* “One afternoon I went to see a friend, an old lady whose com- 
pany I liked, because she was well read and agreeable. We talked 
cver the aurora and she got an old romance, ‘The Scottish Cavalier,’ 
the book of which Annie Laurie was the heroine, opening it she read 
a verse, I think it was the heading of a chapter recounting the death 
of some great person— 
“All night long the blood-red banners 
Shot across the gleaming sky, 
Fearful lights that never beckon 
Save when kings and heroes die.’ 


“I told her of Molly Maney’s idea that the shaft of light seemed 
to beckon. 

“All this while he lay before the fire on a couch, with his sad eyes 
fixed in the fire, never moving them, and never speaking all those long 
days and nights as Mildred told me afterwards. 

“His life was fading slowly out without suffering, and still hopes 
were entertained by those who did not see him, that he would recover. . 

“Poor Mrs. Lee. I saw her every day, I felt so for her, her own 
infirmities prevented her from being with him, and she did not realize 
his condition. Her talk was of ‘When Robert gets well again.’ She 
seemed to think he would be infirm, and could not be with her, as he 
occupied usually a room upstairs and she could not get to him. 
She seemed to dread his being a paralytic. 

“One day when I went in her room, she said, ‘If I was at all super- 
stitious, I would feel disturbed at an accident that happened this 
morning. Robert’s large portrait fell from the wall where it hung, 
to the floor, and injured the frame very much.’ 

“Deep was the grief when he at last went—not a mirthful or care- 
less face could one meet. The shops were closed, and all hung out 
mourning draperies. 

“A dreadful storm or series of storms occurred just then, and all 
communication by stagecoach or packet with the outside world was 
cut off—whoever went or came had to come in wagons or on horse- 
back, for the floods had destroyed all the roads and bridges and 
broken up the canal. 

“In the meantime, his body lay in state in the chapel of the col- 
lege and every morning those that loved him brought fresh wreaths 
and flowers to cover his coffin, and as the sun slowly moved round, the 
beautiful light from the stained windows would rest on the coffin, ana 
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light up the flowers with a radiance that earthly flowers do not have. 
Every morning services were held there by the coffin, and never a 
dry eye was seen among the throng that came each day. At night 
there was a guard of students and cadets, and many persons during 
the sad dark hcurs, would go in, and share their vigil by the dim light 
that stood at his head. 

“It was a moving sight that throng of rough plain men, his com- 
rades in arms, those who had followed him through those hard fought 
battles and had come to show their love and devotion to him. 
Such was the state of travel that none or few came from 
cities and towns, but the mountains and the adjoining counties poured 
out their population to do him honour. It was pitiful to see their 
ragged clothes, wornout shoes and battered hats, but more so to see 
tears streaming from their eyes, and their rough faces convulsed 
with weeping as they filed through the chapel and gave their last 
looks at the beloved face. For me, I could not look, at his dead face, 
{ knew his shrinking sensitiveness and somehow thought that if he 
knew, he would not wish his faded features to be gazed at. 

“Well they laid him in the vault under the chapel, and the whole 
green slope leading to the entrance was crowded with men, the old 
Confederates. 

“The first line of the hymn ‘How Firm a Foundation’ was begun 
by a voice and the whole multitude took it up, and with uncovered 
heads they sang it. No music ever thrilled me as that did, as it rolled 
up from a thousand throats, sometimes broken by sobs, while the 
opty rolled over the rough faces of those men who had been his 
soldiers. 

“That night I was at Gen. Pendleton’s. He was the Rector of the 
Episcopal Church. He had been a classmate of General Lee at West 
Point and his chief of artillery. He seemed deeply dejected, sat 
with his head leaning on his hand for a long time, at last with a 
sigh I heard him say ‘We shall never see his like again.’ 

“His like I never saw, so gracious and winning, so noble and 
majestic, so kind and true, so great and good and so patient and true 
a Christian.” 


When General Lee reached Lexington, I was too young 
to appreciate the opportunities which his presence afforded 
to those who were fortunate enough to be brought within 
the sphere of his influence. My mother and the Lee family 
became fast friends. Mrs. Lee was a confirmed invalid, 
spending her days in a rolling chair. Her tastes and those 
of my mother were very much alike, both being of a literary 
and artistic turn. I frequently accompanied my mother to 
the General’s house and spent the time of her stay play- 
ing around the house and yard, especially with the numer- 
ous cats of which Miss Mildred was the principal proprietor, 
gazing and wondering at the many articles which were sent 
from time to time by admirers and looking in awe at the 
portraits with which the walls were hung. The Arlington 
and Mt. Vernon silver stood on the sideboard and both were 
used every day at meals.* Frequent exchanges of reading 

*Shortly after the breaking out of the War this silver had been sent to the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute at Lexington for safekeeping. It was entrusted to a faith- 
ful old sergeant, who on the approach of Gen. Hunter’s army buried it secretly. 


Robert E. Lee, Jr., accompanied this sergeant and recovered the silver in a some- 
what corroded condition shortly after General Lee moved to Lexington. 
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matter, particularly the New Eclectic Magazine, were made 
and I was usually the errand boy. 


At the little Episcopal Church which stood on the border 
of the campus General Lee’s pew opened on the center aisle 
and ours on the side aisle. They adjoined each other, ours 
under the gallary with which all of the churches in the 
town were equipped at that time. A long bench ran along the 
wall on the side aisle upon which the overflow from our 
pew, my three older brothers, was deposited. Often dur- 
ing the sermon one or the other of this trio would fall to 
the floor with a great noise, having dozed off to sleep. On 
such occasions there was a titter through that part of the 
church where the noise reverberated, but General Lee’s 
countenance was never seen to change under such circum- 
stances. However, it must not be understood that he never 
smiled. His fondness for children was his ruling passion, 
and when in their presence his brown eyes often twinkled 
and smiles played over his face. 


In a recent visit to Lexington I made an effort to secure 
a photograph or woodcut of this brick church which stood 
on the site now occupied by the more ornate stone one, the 
erection of which was superintended by General Custis Lee 
in 1878-79. I was unable to secure a picture and believe 
that none has been preserved. The exterior of hand-made 
brick was of simple design with plain square windows, the 
conventional green shutters and other exterior woodwork 
painted white. The steeple was of moderate height and con- 
tained a bell with a beautiful tone. The front consisted of 
a portico with large Doric columns and a pavement of brick. 
A gallery along the front wall connected the galleries which 
ran along the side walls. In this cross gallery was the or- 
gan, a rather large instrument for those days, the wind be- 
ing furnished by a hand pump. The choir, usually of four 
voices, stood behind the gallery rail. The pews were of 
dark natural finished wood, probably cherry, with backs 
about three feet high. There was one aisle in the center 
and one along each side wall with a cross aisle in front of 
the chancel. Four pews faced the pulpit from each side, 
being entered from the cross aisle. The chancel was of 
semi-circular form, projecting outward from the center of 
the rear wall and elevated about one step above the church 
floor, which was bare. A simple open railing ran around 
the chancel. The furniture consisted of one reading desk, a 
marble baptismal font and two high-backed upholstered 
armchairs. The pulpit was in the center of the chancel 
and stood against the rear wall. It was of simple design, 
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painted white and approached on each side by a stairway. 
The Sunday School room and library was an annex set 
against the rear wall of the church and was entered from 
the church through one door on the right of the pulpit. 
Another door opened outside. General William N. Pendle- 
ton was the rector. This church was originally established 
by General Francis H. Smith, Commandant of the Virginia 
Military Institute in 1839, the funds for same having been 
raised through his efforts. 

General Lee’s daughters were teachers in the Episcopal 
Sunday School and I happened to be one of the scholars of 
Miss Agnes along with the red-headed Willie Barton, a 
son of one of the physicians who attended General Lee at 
the time of his last illness and was the family physician dur- 
ing his residence at Lexington. The Sunday Schools of 
those days were conducted somewhat along the same lines 
as were the day schools. Each scholar was required to learn 
a hymn each Sunday. I could not read and was compelled 
to absorb my hymns listening to their repetition by my 
older brothers or by my sister or mother. I did not always 
acquire them correctly and on such Sundays it was my duty 
along with other delinquents to go to the Lee residence and 
listen to Miss Agnes repeat the lines until they were thor- 
oughly impressed upon the memory never to be forgotten. 

The students who came to Lexington to attend the col- 
lege were largely matured men, a considerable portion after 
leaving the army deciding to complete their education, 
which had been interrupted by the war, before taking up 
the work which would afford them their livelihood in the 
future. Many of them wore beards. They boarded with 
the residents of the town and a number of them found 
their habitation in our house. Those who had not been sol- 
diers were dubbed “yearlings.” 

Among the students from Nashville I recall the names 
of Thomas Weaver, John Carter, Thomas Tomlinson, Wm. 
H. Washington, and last, but by no means least, our dis- 
tinguished head of the Watkins Institute and writer of no 
mean ability, Judge Robert Ewing. 

I have referred to the architecture of the churches, each 
of them having a gallery. The cadets on Sunday mornings 
were divided into companies according to their preferences 
and marched to church. They usually occupied the left- 
hand gallery in each church while the students from Wash- 
ington College sat on the right gallery and on the first floor. 
In the early part of our stay at Lexington, we were merely 
one of a number of refugee families. It is evident that most 
of the refugees were good attendants at the churches, since 
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they were usually crowded. In fact, at the Methodist 
Church, which was a comparatively small structure, the 
pastor one Sunday morning announced that there was not 
sufficient room for the refugees on the lower floor and they 
must occupy the galleries. This announcement was re- 
ceived very quietly by the refugees and no demonstration 
took place until the pastor arose and announced the hymn, 
“Arise, My Soul, and Haste Away to Seats Prepared Above.” 
Smiles rippled over the entire congregation and the event 
became the talk of the town. It was talked about so much 
that the order was withdrawn and refugees and others 
mingled on the floor and in the galleries. 

The boys in the town were known by the students and 
cadets as “toothpicks,” and were rigidly excluded from 
the campus and parade ground unless accompanied by an 
able protector. The penalty of trespassing was a bath 
under a hydrant. The old swimming hole was a mud and 
rock dam across College Creek built and maintained by 
the “toothpicks.” The short route from the town was 
across the college campus and between Buzzard Roost, the 
building where the faculty met, and the South dormitory. 
The long route was along the road to Reid’s Mill and past 
General Lee’s house. The adventure of a chase which the 
short route offered was more attractive than the safety of 
the longer route. General Lee was an interested witness 
to many a chase and capture and enjoyed the sport hugely. 
The victims were not always so joyful. “Old Traveller” 
was laid to rest under a large oak tree near this old swim- 
ming hole, and it is safe to say that every ablebodied “tooth- 
pick” in the town attended the funeral. It was our habit 
when warming up on shore after a plunge in the cold water 
to pay a visit to Traveller’s grave, but I confess that we 
were attracted more by the possibility of discovering his 
bones, unearthed by dogs, than by any attempt to pay our 
respects to his memory. It is fitting to reproduce here a 
clipping regarding “Traveller” from a recent issue of the 
“WwW. & L. U. Alumni Magazine.” 

“Skeleton of ‘Traveller’,—Object of Interest: 


“Lexington, Va.—An object of peculiar interest to visitors at the 
Washington and Lee University museum is the skeleton of ‘Traveller’, 
famous war horse of General Robert E. Lee. 

“Few know that the skeleton is preserved here. General Lee 
bought ‘Traveller’ shortly after the start of the war in the western 
part of Virginia, now West Virginia, and used him throughout the 


Yr. 

“When General Lee came across the mountains in 1865 to be- 
come president of Washington College it was again ‘Traveller’ he 
rode. Even in death ‘Traveller’ was not missing, for he was led in 
the funeral procession of General Lee in 1870. When the horse died 
it was buried in Lexington. 
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“In 1907, the idea of having the skeleton mounted was advanced, 
and Joseph Bryan, of Richmond, donated the funds to make it pos- 
sible. Since then, ‘Traveller’ has occupied a prominent place in the 
Washington and Lee museum. 

“‘Traveller’ was a mighty proud horse,’ says C. H. Chittum, 77- 
year-old Lexington resident. ‘I’ve seen him many a time coming up 
the street, and he wouldn’t look to right or left. He looked like just 
the horse for General Lee.’ 

“For an artist who wanted to paint a picture of ‘Traveller,’ General 
Lee described him: 

“Of I were an artist, like you, I would draw a picture of “Trav- 
eller”, representing his fine, muscular proportions, muscular figure, 
deep chest, and short back, strong haunches, flat legs, small head, 
broad forehead, delicate ears, quick eye, small feet, and black mane 
and tail. Such a picture would inspire a poet, whose genius could 
then depict his worth and describe his endurance of toil, hunger, 
thirst, heat and cold, and the dangers and sufferings through which 
he passed. He could dilate upon his sagacity and affection and his 
invariable response to every wish of his rider. He might even imagine 
his thoughts through the long night marches and days of battle 
through which he passed. But I am no artist; I can only say he is 
a Confederate gray.’ ” 


The principal village smith shop was near our house and 
the ring of the hammer was audible. In passing it, I never 
failed to stop and watch the sparks fly and talk to Mr. 
Senseny, the smith, and his son who pulled the bellows. 
General Lee was often there, standing by Traveller and see- 
ing to it personally that the shoes were properly applied. 

Lexington was the mecca for distinguished men who 
came, attracted principally by the fact that in its cemetery, 
the remains of Stonewall Jackson reposed, and that General 
Lee was a living resident. 

Among them that I recall were Jefferson Davis, General 
Joseph E. Johnston, Col. William Preston Johnston, son of 
General Albert Sidney Johnston and Private Secretary to 
President Davis during the war, Matthew F. Maury, Pro- 
fessor at the Virginia Military Institute, Admiral Semmes 
of the Confederate Navy, General Mahone, General Early 
and many others. 

General Lee’s advice to all of his old officers and men 
was always that they should submit to the authority of the 
land, stay at home, put themselves in position to take part 
in government and not be deterred by obstacles in their way. 
He deprecated all projects of emigration to other coun- 
tries or continuation of warfare in any manner. 

Toward these wise precepts he set a conspicuous ex- 
ample. On June 13, 1865, he made application to be in- 
cluded in the amnesty proclamation and be allowed to be- 
come once more a citizen of the United States. His letters 
to President Andrew Johnson and to General Grant on this 
subject are quoted. 
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“Richmond, Va., June 13, 1865. 


“Lieutenant-General U. S. Grant, Commanding the Armies of the 
United States. 

“General: Upon reading the President’s proclamation of the 
29th ult., I came to Richmond to ascertain what was proper or re- 
quired of me to do, when I learned that, with others, I was to be 
indicted for treason by the grand jury at Norfolk. I had supposed 
that the officers and men of the Army of Northern Virginia were, by 
the terms of their surrender, protected by the United States Govern- 
ment from molestation so long as they conformed to its conditions. 
I am ready to meet any charges that may be preferred against me, 
and do not wish to avoid trial; but, if I am correct as to the pro- 
tection granted by my parole, and am not to be prosecuted, I desire 
to comply with the provisions of the President’s proclamation, and, 
therefore, inclose the required application, which I request, in that 
event, may be acted upon. I am, with great respect. 

“Your obedient servant, 
“R. E. LEE.” 


“Richmond, Va., June 138, 1865. 
“His Excellency Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States. 


“Sir: Being excluded from the provisions of the amnesty and 
pardon contained in the proclamation of the 29th ult., I hereby apply 
for the benefits and full restoration of all rights and privileges 
extended to these included in its terms. I graduated at the Military 
Academy at West Point in June, 1829; resigned from the United 
States Army, April, 1861; was a general in the Confederate Army, 
and included in the surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
April 9, 1865. I have the honour to be, very respectfully. 

“Your obedient servant, 
“R, E. LEe.” 


The indictment mentioned in the letter to General Grant 
failed notwithstanding the fact that the jury was composed 
of enemies of the South. 

The amnesty which he sought was never granted, and 
he died without having been repatriated. 

General Lee was summoned, in the winter of 1865, along 
with many others, to testify at Washington before an in- 
quisitorial committee of Congress, appointed with a view 
of implicating Mr. Davis, himself and others of the South- 
ern Confederacy in the assassination of President Lincoln. 
An absorbing abstract of his testimony is given in Chapter 
XXVI of the book by Thos. Nelson Page, entitled, ‘“Robert 
E. Lee, Man and Soldier.” His examination was hostile and 
very searching, but he emerged from it triumphantly and 
without giving any aid to his enemies and always adhering 
strictly to the truth. 

He was an early advocate of the use of lime as a fertil- 
izer, as shown by his many letters to his son, Robert, Jr., 
who was endeavoring to extract a living out of his farm 
“Romancoke” making a brave but finally successful strug- 
gle against malaria and other harassing obstacles. 
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General Lee was perhaps the first college president to 
introduce a School of Commerce into the activities of an in- 
stitution of higher education, also a school of journalism. 

While at White Sulphur Springs in the summer of 1869 
he was requested by the Philanthropist George Peabody to 
come East and discuss with him a plan for putting into 
effect his desires to aid in education in the South. General 
Lee was unable to go, and Mr. Peabody came to White Sul- 
phur Springs and, in company with Mr. W. W. Corcoran, 
had extended conferences with General Lee. I have been 
told by a reliable citizen of Nashville that this conference 
resulted in the establishment at Nashville of the Peabody 
College, although I have been unable to find any published 
reference to same. 

Like Joan of Arc, the character of Lee was not fully 
understood until many years after his death, owing to the 
implacable hatred of the enemies of the cause which he 
served. He had many biographers in the earlier days but 
their readers were principally confined to the South. Among 
the first to call the world’s attention to his outstanding 
qualities was Prof. George Long of London, England, at 
one time a professor in the University of Virginia. He 
placed a memorable note on the flyleaf of his second edition 
of “The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus,” which he had translated from the original. He had 
been informed that an American publisher had pirated his 
first edition and dedicated it to Emerson. A portion of the 
note follows: 

“I have never dedicated a book to any man, and if I dedicated 
this, I should choose the man whose name seemed to me most worthy 
to be joined to that of the Roman soldier and philosopher. I might 
dedicate the book to the successful general who is now the President 
of the United States (General Grant) with the hope that his integrity 
and justice will restore peace and happiness, so far as he can, to 
those unhappy States which have suffered so much from war and 
the unrelenting hostility of wicked men. But as the Roman poet 
said, ‘Victrix causa Deia placuit, sed victa catoni’ (which translated 
is: The cause of the victor was pleasing to the gods, but that of the 
vanquished to Cato) and if I dedicated this little book to any man, I 
would dedicate it to him who led the Confederate armies against the 
powerful invader, and retired from an unequal contest defeated, but 
not dishonoured; to the noble Virginian soldier, whose talents and 
virtues place him by the side of the best and wisest man who sat on 
the throne of the Imperial Caesars.” 


The next notable sign of the awakening of his enemies 
was the publication by Gamaliel Bradford, a citizen of 
Massachusetts, of his notable book, ‘‘Lee, the American,” 
from which I quote the following: 


“It is an advantage to have a subject like Lee that one cannot 
help loving. I say cannot help. The language of some of his adorers 
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tends at first to breed a feeling contrary to love. Persist and make 
your way through this and you will find a human being as lovable 
as any that ever lived. At least I have. I have loved him, and I 
may say that his influence upon my own life though I came to him 
late, has been as deep and as inspiring as any I have ever known. 
If I convey but a little of that influence to others who will feel it as 
1 have, I shall be more than satisfied.” % 


But the most recent and notable appreciation of the 
military career of Lee is the book by Major General Sir 
Robert Maurice of the British Army, entitled “Robert E. 
Lee, the Soldier,” from the last page of which I quote the 
following : 

“For these reasons that I place Lee as a general above Wellington. 
‘Read and re-read,’ said Napoleon, ‘the eighty-eight campaigns of 
Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, Gustavus, Turenne, Eugene and Fred- 
erick. Take them as your models, for it is the only means of be- 
coming a great leader and of mastering the secrets of the art of war.’ 
To that select band, the name of Robert E. Lee must be added. 
His exact precedence among them I will not attempt to determine, 
but that they have received him as a soldier worthy of their fellow- 
ship I have no doubt.” 


A beautiful description of General Lee’s last illness and 
death, his funeral and final resting place, written for the 
faculty of Washington College by Colonel William Preston 
Johnston, son of General Albert Sidney Johnston, Private 
Secretary to President Davis during the war and Profes- 
sor of History at Washington College, is reproduced in a 
book edited by Franklin L. Riley entitled “General Robert 
E. Lee After Appomattox.” 

The writer believes that it is not generally known that 
General Lee was buried in a coffin which was found washed 
up on the shore by the high waters of North River. 

At the time of his death, tremendous floods occurred in 
the river which washed away all bridges, submerged the 
canal and cut off all lines of communication with Lexington. 
The coffin which was ordered could not be obtained and the 
finding of the cast up coffin was hailed by many as an act 
of providence. 

The Lexington Gazette of December 21, 1926, contains 
a notice of the death of Mr. C. H. Chittum, who discovered 
the coffin. 

General Lee died October 12, 1870. No character in his- 
tory has been subjected to more searching scrutiny than has 
that of Robert E. Lee, his systematic habits and records 
making such scrutiny possible. But no matter how hostile 
the purpose or talented the traducer who undertakes it, no 
Meade Minnegarode or Rupert Hughes will ever find a 
skeleton in his closet. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


COL. JOSEPH WILLIAMS’ BATTALION IN 
CHRISTIAN’S CAMPAIGN 


SAM’L C. WILLIAMS 


The campaign of Colonel William Christian against the 
Over Hill Cherokee Indians, September to November, 1776, 
is passing its 150th anniversary almost unnoted and un- 
celebrated. Had this campaign been waged by New Eng- 
landers, instead of by Virginians, North Carolinians and 
Wataugans, it would not have failed of a sesqui-centennial 
commemoration on a scale commensurate with its impor- 
tance. The East Tennessee Historical Society gave over its 
October, 1926, meeting to hearing and discussing a paper 
that treated of the campaign, but, saving this, no attention 
has been paid to the occasion by the press or people of Ten- 
nessee. 

In 1776 the settlements on the Holston and Watauga 
Rivers were yet in the embryonic stage. They were grow- 
ing fast and giving evidence of vigor, initiative and re- 
sourcefulness. Their inhabitants had, in 1774, sent soldiers 
to aid the Virginians in the battle of Point Pleasant, on the 
Ohio; they had given material aid to Judge Richard Hen- 
derson and his associates, in 1775, in the purchase and 
settlement of his Transylvania Territory, in the bounds of 
the present State of Kentucky; and they had sent a band 
of soldiers to aid in the defeat of the naval and land forces 
- the British when Charleston was attacked in the spring 
of 1776. 

Such a virile folk naturally could not escape the notice 
of the British authorities or the jealousy and hatred of the 
nearby Over Hill Cherokees who were at that time under 
British influence. The Lower Cherokees were giving the 
settlers of upper South Carolina much trouble, and those 
of the Middle Towns were raiding the back country of 
North Carolina. The Over Hills were preparing their at- 
tack upon Fort Caswell-on-Watauga, and Eaton’s Fort near 
the present Kingsport, Tennessee, and upon the people in 
Carter’s Valley. The authorities of South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Virginia were moving to strike the Cherokees 
in all their strongholds, when the blows were struck by 
Chief Old Abram at the Watauga settlers enforted in Fort 
Caswell, under the command of Colonel John Carter and 
Captains James Robertson and John Sevier; and by Chief 
Dragging Canoe who led the red forces against the Holston 
settlers, to meet defeat in the battle of Island Flats. 

Virginia, already alert, called on North Carolina for 
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three hundred men to join the forces to be led from Vir- 
ginia by Colonel William Christian. North Carolina 
troops, under General Griffith Rutherford, were in motion 
to attack the Middle Cherokees nearest to them; but Ruth- 
erford, under instructions, promptly ordered three hundred 
men of the Surry County Regiment of Militia to march, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Williams, 
and join the Virginians under Colonel Christian. 


The reports of the commander of the combined forces, 
Colonel Christian, to Governor Patrick Henry, of Virginia, 
have been published and for several years past have been 
available to the historical student; but almost nothing has 
appeared in print in respect of the part played by the Surry 
Regiment, under Colonel Williams, who, it seems, never 
made a formal report to the Governor of North Carolina. 


Late in life, however, Colonel Williams was asked by 
Judge Archibald D. Murphey, to prepare a narrative of 
the expedition as an aid to Murphey in writing a history 
of North Carolina—a work then projected but never ac- 
complished. Colonel Williams dictated to his son, Lewis, 
who was then a member of Congress from North Carolina, 
his recollections of the campaign, at that time nearly fifty 
years in the past. The narrative passed as a part of the 
Murphey papers into the custody of the Historical Com- 
mission of North Carolina. It has never been printed. 
Since it sheds no little additional light on the campaign, it 
has been thought that publication in this sesqui-centennial 
year would be peculiarly fitting. 

The Tennessee historians have given to the participation 
of the Surry Battalion only the scantiest mention. Phelan 
names neither Christian nor Williams, and Ramsey names 
“Col. Joseph Williams and Col. Love” as officers of the 
troops of North Carolina. Painstaking search has failed to 
reveal that Col. Love had any part in the campaign. 

Colonel Williams, while in the Cherokee Country, vis- 
ited the beautiful site at the junction of the Holston and 
Tennessee Rivers, and on his return home he urged upon 
the North Carolina General Assembly the erection of a 
fort there in which should be placed a garrison of Caro- 
lina soldiers. “I never saw any better formed by nature,” 
he wrote. He also expressed jealousy of the Virginians and 
advised that the line between the two states be extended 
and marked at once; “otherwise by all probability there 
will be a great contention on our frontiers.!. Williams’ 
interest in the country west of the Alleghany Mountains 
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survived the campaign. In 1779 when the state line was 
about to be extended he sought and obtained the command 
of the Battalion which was ordered out to guard the com- 
missioners and surveyors in their extension of the line west- 
ward to Cumberland Gap and beyond.? . 


Joseph Williams came of a notably virile Virginia fam- 
ily. He settled in Surry County near Shallow Ford of Yad- 
kin River, some years before the Revolutionary War. He 
was a delegate to the Hillsborough Convention of 1775, and 
served in the Revolutionary Army, and was active in sub- 
duing the Tories. He married Miss Lanier, and from the 
union sprang several men of note.’ 


1. General Robert Williams was a member of Congress 
from North Carolina, 1797-1803; in 1804 he was by Presi- 
dent Jefferson appointed Governor of the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory. 

2. John Williams* who became a distinguished Tennes- 
sean, Colonel of the 39 Regiment, U. S. Army, in the Creek 
War; Senator in Congress and minister to Central America. 
His son, Joseph, represented the Knoxville District in Con- 
gress, from 1837 to 1843. 

8. Lewis Williams, member of Congress from North 
Carolina from 1815-1842—so long as to be called ‘“‘the 
father of the House.” He died while yet a member. 

4. Thomas Lanier, twin brother of Lewis, was a noted 
Chancellor of Tennessee. 

5. Dr. Alexander Williams, of Greeneville, Tennessee. 


The letter of Lewis Williams, transmitting the narra- 
tive, and the narrative, annotated by the writer, follow: 


Surry County, Nov. 14th, 1825. 
Dear Sir: 


According to your request I forward to you, by the mail which 
conveys this letter, some account of the expedition in 1776 against 
the Cherokee nation of Indians. The narrative relates, if not to 
antiquity, at least to years long since passed by, and therefore must 
be received as to the accuracy and precision of its details with some 
degree of allowance. For many years my Father retained a distinct 
and vivid recollection of all the incidents which occurred in that cam- 
paign. I have often heard him detail them with great fluency and 
exactness. But he is not now as he was then possessed of a retentive 
memory. 

While on the expedition he wrote several letters to my mother 
which she has preserved to the present time. But with all the care 


2N. C. State Records, XIV. 109, 117, 1389, 144, 145. 

38Another branch of the same family headed by Col. John Williams, of the 9th 
Regiment, North Carolina line, produced Christopher H. Williams, member of Con- 
gress from Tennessee 1849-1853, ad John Sharpe Williams, Democratic leader of the 
House and Senator from Mississippi. 

4For fuller account, see Tennessee Historical Magazine, VIII, 266. 

oe ee Papers, Vol. II, N. C. Hist. Commission. 
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she could use some of the letters have been lost or mislaid. If all of 
them could be found, my Father would be enabled, by reference to 
them, to furnish you with a more full and comprehensive statement— 
one in particular was written just on the eve of their return from 
the Indian village on the Tennessee, and embraced a concise view 
of all their transactions which treated with the Indians, and de- 
stroying the property of the hostile party. Should this one be found 
you shall be supplied from it with a more minute account of the 
names of the Chiefs at the head of the hostile party; the reasons 
which induced them not to treat; their members, etc. 

You also requested him to furnish an account of the conduct of 
Tories in that part of the State [Surry County] during the Revolu- 
tionary War—of this he has perhaps a brighter recollection than he 
retains of the Cherokee campaign and will certainly comply with your 
request when any person will undertake to write down his state- 
ments. He is himself totally unable to write from the feebleness of 
his nerves. I would do it myself, but I am anxious to set out for 
Washington in a few days, possibly on tomorrow, and cannot now 
spare the time. There is no person whom he would be better pleased 
to see than yourself; and if you can spare a few days with him at 
his own house, you would have an opportunity to get all the informa- 
tion that he is able to furnish. The Tories in this section of the 
State were as numerous and formidable as in any other part, except 
about Fayetteville; and no one now living I presume knows so much 
of their conduct and character as my Father. The Bryant family, 
especially, who were the leaders of the disaffected in this quarter, 
were their intimate acquaintances and personal friends before the 
beginning of the Revolution. I am anxious myself that every in- 
cident connected with our affairs in that distinguished epoch should 
be transmitted to future ages by the records of history. The minor 
oceurrences of neighborhoods, towns and villages are as well cal- 
culated to unfold the genius and spirit of a people as any thing else; 
and therefore should be collected and preserved for the benefit of 
succeeding generations. No event can hereafter arise fraught with 
as much consequence to ourselves, or to the whole human race as 
the American Revolution; and how the peculiar propriety of knowing 
every thing which attended it. Come then—see your old friend. To 
you as a historian it will be interesting. To him as an aged man, 
having nearly gone through his day and generation, it will be 
pleasing— 

I am with great respect Dr Sir 
your friend and Hble Servt 


LEWIS WILLIAMS. 


P. S. I should be glad to know whether this letter and the account 
cf the Cherokee Expedition came safely to hand. Inform me if you 
please by letter directed to Washington—Archibald D. Murphey, Esqr. 

(On back: 

From 


Lewis Williams 
Archibald D. Murphey Esaqr. 


Haw River post office 
Orange County 


North Carolina) 
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COL. JOSEPH WILLIAMS’ NARRATIVE 


The expedition to the Cherokee nation of Indians in the 
year 1776 was ordered by Richard Caswell, Esqr., then 
Governor of the State of North Carolina. The Indians, it 
was supposed, were under the influence of the British gov- 
ernment, whose agents and emissaries were dispersed 
among them for that purpose. Various acts of hostility and 
depredation had been committed by them on the frontier set- 
tlement of the white people. In South Carolina, the family 
of Capt. Anthony Hampton, father of General Wade H. 
Hampton now of that State, had been destroyed in a most 
cruel and inhuman manner. The old gentleman, Capt. 
Hampton, his wife, his son Ephraim and one or two grand- 
children were murdered by the Cherokees in open daylight 
with circumstances of ferocity truly shocking. At the same 
time many offences of a similar nature were perpetrated 
on the borders of North Carolina and Virginia. The people 
who had settled on the Watauga and Holstein Rivers were 
compelled to abandon their houses and plantations, and to 
seek safety in their forts and garrisons. To relieve the 
frontiers, and subdue that spirit which if permitted longer 
to exist among the Indians would greatly embarrass the 
people of the States in their operations, resolved upon at 
that time against Great Britain, Governor Caswell ordered 
out a military force to proceed against the Cherokees. A 
like movement was contemporaneously made by the Execu- 
tives of Virginia and South Carolina. Col. Martin Arm- 
strong of the county of Surry, with the force he commanded, 
was directed to place himself under Gen. Rutherford, who 
was about to proceed, in conjunction with Gen. Pickens at 
the head of the troops from South Carolina, to attack the 
Indians at the Middle and Valley Towns; while Col. Joseph 
Williams, also of the County of Surry, was directed to raise 
a battalion of infantry and a troop of cavalry and join Col. 
William Christian who commanded the forces from Vir- 
ginia, for the purpose of attacking the settlements at the 
Over Hills on Tennessee River about twenty miles above 
its confluence with the Holstein. Col. Williams’ whole force 
of infantry and cavalry mounted to about four hundred,? 
officers and men included; Col. Joseph Winston,’ late of 
the county of Stokes, then a Major, was also in command 
of the infantry under Col. Williams; and Col. William Shep- 


7Usually placed at three hundred, excluding the soldiers from the Watauga and 
Holston settlements. 

“Winston” in the name of the city of Winston-Salem, N. C., is in his honor. 
He was a participant in the battle of King’s Mountain. 
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pard, late of Orange County and then a Capt. of the Cav- 
alry.® 

The expedition under Col. Williams commenced to march 
from the County of Surry early in the month of September, 
1776, perhaps on the 8rd day. They crossed the Blue Ridge 
mountains at what is called the Flour Gap. From thence 
crossing New River at Herberts Ferry they proceeded to 
Fort Chiswell near the lead mines in Wythe County, Vir- 
ginia, when they were directed to await the arrival of the 
Virginia forces, under Colonel Christian, who after the 
junction was to assume the chief command. Having waited 
at Fort Chiswell a few days, and the Virgina troops not com- 
ing up, Col. Williams was directed by Colonel Christian, 
who had hastened on in advance of his men, to proceed by 
slow marches towards the Long Island of Holstein, at which 
place a deposit of provisions was expected to be made.!° In 
a few days after their arrival at Long Island, the Virginians 
came up, and when united the whole force amounted to 
about 3,000,1 officers and soldiers included. On the 6th of 
October, 1776, the whole force’? crossed the Holstein at 
Long Island and marched towards the Indian Towns at the 
Overhills.13 The order of command was as follows: Col. 
Christian in the center; Col. Williams on the right; Col. 
Lewis!‘ on the left; Col. Russell® in the advance guard, and 
Major (Evan) Shelby!* (father of Governor Shelby of Ken- 
tucky) in the rear. In their march from the Long Island 
the troops had to encounter many difficulties and obstruc- 
tions. The country was entirely a wilderness unsettled and 
uninhabited except by savages. No road or path, not even 
a vistage of civilized man was to be seen. But forests al- 
most impenetrable, canes, bushes, brambles and briers im- 
peded them at every step. Through such a country, in the 
midst of a savage enemy, the march must necessarily be 
slow. From the Long Island to the Overhills is about one 
hundred and twenty miles, which in the present state of 
improvement would soon be travelled; but at that time en- 


* ane the convention of 1788 held to ratify the Federal Constitution, from Orange 
ounty. 


10A fort was erected and called Fort Patrick Henry in honor of the Governor and 

“This is an over-estimate; the number was nearer 2,000. 

122A company from Pittsylvania county, Va., under Capt. Wm. Witcher was left 
in charge of the stores in Fort Patrick Henry. 

18The march was up Horse Creek, across a divide to the headwaters of Lick 
Creek ; thence down the valley of that creek, etc. 

144Co]l. Charles Lewis, of Virginia. 

18Col. William Russell, who afterwards married the widow of Col. Wm. Camp- 
bell, who commanded at King’s Mountain. 


16Under Maj. Shelby were the companies of Captains Gilbert Christian, James 
Shelby and Daniel Smith, of the Holston settlements, and the companies of Captains 
James Robertson and John Sevier, of the Watauga settlement. The two last 
named companies joined the column at the head of Lick Creek, in Greene County. 
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vironed as it was with so many difficulties it could not be 
quickly passed. The officers and men were constantly ex- 
posed to great labors and fatigue in opening their way 
through numberless impediments but still they had patience 
[and] resolution to accomplish it. Within a few miles of 
the place where it was expected to cross the French Broad 
River, they met a white man, named Ellis Harling,'? who 
had been many years among the Indians, and who was 
dispatched by them as a messenger of peace bearing a white 
flag with proposals to treat. He stated on his approach 
“that the Indians wished no further invasion of their 
country; that on that account they were anxious to insti- 
tute negotiations which might put an end to the war.” 
Thereupon Col. Christian called a council of officers; and, 
after maturely deliberating on the purport of the message 
he had received, gave for answer that he could hold no 
treaty, nor enter into any agreement with them till he 
should have arrived in their towns at the Overhills; that 
then he would receive and consider their terms of pacifica- 
tion if they had any to offer. This answer was dictated by 
a knowledge of the Indian character, and the insincerity 
of all their propositions of peace, unless when you have 
effected a complete conquest over them. On receiving it the 
messenger departed, and Col. Christian continued his 
march to the French Broad whence he arrived on the 15th 
of October, 1776. At this place it was expected the Indians 
would make a stand and give us battle and every arrange- 
ment was made with a view to that object. Apprehending 
the attack would be begun by the Indians while our men 
were wading across the river at the upper ford, Col. 
Christian with Majors Winston and Shelby and a portion 
of his force proceeded to a ford lower down for the pur- 
pose of crossing at that point, and then marching up the 
river so as to have the enemy between two fires in case 
they should attack the main body when crossing at the up- 
per ford, which had been left there under Colonels Wil- 
liams and Lewis and directed not to move before Col. 
Christian could effect his object, which was to be known at 
the giving of an appointed signal. The arrangement was 
judicious and no doubt would have had the desired effect if 
an attack had been made. But the Indians, overawed by 
our superior numbers and the confident, decisive answer 
received by their messenger from Colonel Christian, had all 
fled from their encampment on the opposite banks of the 
French Broad before our troops could approach them; and 


17Alex. Harland, a trader among the Cherokees. 
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it was said retreated to their towns, distant about thirty 
miles, in the course of one night. No difficulty therefore 
was experienced in crossing the river as had been antici- 
pated. Much sign of an Indian encampment was discovered 
on the opposite bank, and they certainly must have intended, 
by their numerous assemblage and protracted stay at that 
point, to resist all further progress of the whites. But 
this determination was subsequently abandoned.!8 

The fatigue attending the march induced Col. Christian 
to remain one day to refresh his troops on the ground 
which had been occupied as an encampment by the Indians. 
Another object also in view was to take a short and limited 
survey of the adjoining country that he might the better 
apprehend the future movements of the enemy and more 
successfully obviate any advantage he would have from the 
concealed or unoccupied positions he might be disposed to 
assume.!® On the 17th he resumed the line of march to- 
wards the Indian towns, during which no occurrence of 
moment took place. Although our forces were now in 
their vicinity, no Indians were to be seen. They had fled 
in one night as before stated from the French Broad and 
hastily removed their women and children, so that when 
Col. Christian arrived he found their villages or towns 
wholly deserted. These were mostly situated on the Ten- 
nessee River, one above another, the chief of which were 
Coyeta, Chota, Talassee and Chilhowee. In these, occas- 
ionally removing his headquarters from one to another as 
use or convenience might suggest, Col. Christian encamped 
for twenty days. The Indians were now invited to treat 
according to the answer which had been given to them at 
French Broad. From day to day a council of their head men 
and warriors was assembled for that purpose. But when 
it was most numerously attended; at the moment, too, 
when the parties appeared most likely to come to a final 
agreement so as to conclude effectively all hostilities be- 
tween them, the council on behalf of the Indians was broken 
up by the arrival of intelligence that one of their nation (a 
young half-breed, by the name of McCormick?®) had been 
killed by some mischievous, wickedly disposed and insidious 
white man, who had been prowling through the neighbor- 
hood without the knowledge or consent of his commanding 
officer. The father of the young man who had been killed 


This account of the strategy of Christian accords with the report of the com- 
mander to Gov. Henry. 
Capt. John Sevier was in command of a company of light horse and it furnished 
spies ; Valentine Sevier, Jr., his brother, probably led the band. 
2John McCormick was an experienced interpreter in 1761 when Henry Timber- 
lake, Ensign of Virginia militia, made his tour into the Cherokee country. Wil- 
liams, Memoirs of Timberlake. 
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was the interpreter and was in the act of intercommuni- 
cating between the whites and Indians on the subject of the 
treaty when news was brought him of the murder of his 
son. The alarm among the Indians was instantaneous and 
universal; they left the council in great haste and disorder 
as if each one was apprehensive of himself of a similar 
fate. As was natural, great detriment to the cause of the 
white people arose from this outrage and every effort was 
used to satisfy the Indian that it was unauthorized. For 
this purpose, as well as to inflict on the offender the pun- 
ishment he deserved, Col. Christian issued a proclamation 
disavowing the act and offering a reward of five hundred 
pounds for the apprehension of the person who was guilty. 
No discovery, however, could be made, and that offender 
has escaped punishment for which his misdeed so loudly 
called in the opinion of all men both civilized and savage. 
By the repeated effort of Col. Christian to soothe the 
minds of the Indians, with his prompt manner of disavow- 
ing the act in the first instance, they became in the course 
of a week somewhat better reconciled. They could not, 
however, be again assembled in such numbers as had at- 
tended the council before the outrage to which allusion had 
been made. McCormick, the father of him who had been 
killed, became so far appeased that he assumed his duties 
as interpreter. At length a treaty was formed with the 
chiefs of about half of the tribes—Connestoto,”! Little Car- 
penter,22 Black Headed Partridge, with other chiefs at the 
head of the tribes inhabiting ten towns were disposed to be 
friendly, and became parties to the treaty. But Dragging 
Canoe? and his party were averse from entering into any 
negotiations and never would attend the council. Having 
employed to no end all the means in his power to secure their 
friendship and induce them to form a treaty, Col. Christian 
resolved on chastising them in the best manner he could. 
To effect this it was necessary to destroy their towns and 
other property, which was accordingly done. They had 
great numbers of fat cattle and hogs, with poultry of every 
kind in abundance, which were used without restraint by 
the soldiers. Their corn, of which they had immense quan- 
tities, was burnt or otherwise destroyed.24 To those who 
were present it was a grievous spectacle to behold so many 
articles on which human life depended consigned to de- 
struction. But in this case it was unavoidable, because the 
2Qconostota, the Great Warrior. 
2Or Attakullakulla, the greatest of all the Cherokee chiefs, now of advanced age. 
23Dragging Canoe held out and withdrew with his followers to the Chickamaugas 
in their fastnesses below the present Chattanooga. 


24Col. Christian in his report of Oct. 28rd reckoned that the towns contained 
forty to fifty thousand bushels of corn and ten to fifteen thousand bushels of potatoes. 
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hostile party had retreated far into the wilderness beyond 
the power of pursuit. They could not be overtaken, nor 
would they meet their invaders in any general engagement 
so as to decide the question between them in that way. Like 
the Ancient Scythians they would retreat as their enemy ad- 
vanced, and advance as he retreated, seeking in all these 
movements opportunities for attack when they were least 
expected; or the adversary was most unprepared for de- 
fence. So long as these towns and other property are 
suffered to exist, it is vain to attempt any conquest over 
them. The whole history of our country proves that the 
only practicable mode of warfare with savages is to pursue 
the course adopted by Col. Christian,?* for in all wars the 
Indians are known to pursue the most sanguinary and bar- 
barous usage, laying waste all property, and dooming to de- 
struction all ages, sizes and conditions of people in the coun- 
try they invade. The rule of the whites, therefore, is in- 
finitely less reprehensible; it is only that of “‘Delenda est 
Carthego” adopted by Scipio in the war against Carthage. 

The towns destroyed were irregularly built on various 
sites along the Tennessee River. The houses were generally 
of an oblong figure, constructed by placing four posts in the 
ground, and extending rails representing the four sides of 
the square, from one post to the other. The space on the 
side between the rails was filled with reeds in the form of 
mattle or wicker work, and over these again on the inside 
was spread of plaster. The roofs of the houses were covered 
with bark peeled from the trees at the proper season of the 
year. They constructed the houses so they would be warm 
and comfortable in the winter. The form of their govern- 
ment, and the manners and habits of the people were such as 
are found generally existing among savages in our country. 

A treaty being concluded with that portion of the In- 
dians disposed to be friendly, and all the chastisement prac- 
ticable inflicted on the hostile party,?¢ it was deemed expedi- 
ent to return. For the purpose of facilitating this move- 
ment, Col. Christian ordered it to be made in two sepa- 
rate divisions departing from the Overhills at different 
times. Col. Williams with the North Carolina forces set out 
in the evening of the 9th or 10th of November; and Col. 


25Col. Williams’ statement was the result of years of reflection. While in the 
Cherokee. country he wrote home to the President of the North Carolina Provincial 
Congress that nothing had been done “except burning five of their towns and 
patched up a kind of peace.... I have this day obtained leave to return home 
with any battalion.” N. C. Col. Rec. X, 892. 

Col. Christian in vindication of his lenity wrote to Gov. Patrick Henry, from 
the Indian Country: “I am convinced that Virginia State would be better pleased 
to hear that I showed pity to the distressed and spared the suppliants rather than 
that I should commit one act of barbarity in destroying a whole nation of enemies.” 
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Christian with the Virginians followed the next morning, 
having previously understood that they were all to unite 
or rendezvous again at the Long Island. As the troops 
were more accustomed to the proper manner of march 
through a wilderness, and the way somewhat more open, 
they did not experience so many difficulties on the return 
as they had encountered during the advance. Less caution, 
too, was required on account of any attack to be appre- 
hended from the savages. On the advance the whole force 
of the Cherokees, at least of the Overhills tribes, was united 
and apparently determined to make resistance; but on the 
return one-half, or more, had entered into a treaty of 
peace; while the spirit of the other half was so consider- 
ably broken as to preclude the belief that any attack from 
them was to be expected. Three or four days only were 
required to refresh the soldiers on their return to the Long 
Island, where they also drew the rations necessary to supply 
them on their way home. Nothing of moment occurred 
after leaving the Long Island. The troops generally en- 
joyed good health and were in fine spirits; in illustration 
of which it may be mentioned as a remarkable fact that 
Col. Williams’ whole battalion (every man who had crossed 
the mountains with him at the Flour Gap) returned again, 
enjoying in most instances better health than when he 
commenced the expedition. The Virginians who were from 
Augusta, and other counties adjacent thereto, experienced 
similar good fortunes—only a few of them failed to re- 
turn. One was unluckily killed by the fall of a tree; and 
two or three died with the measles. 

The expedition though unattended with the grandeur of 
war; with brilliant exploits and sanguinary scenes, was 
yet not without its beneficial effects to the states which had 
projected it. As a nation the Cherokees were certainly 
less disposed than they had been to make war upon the 
settlements of the white people. The recent invasion of 
their country had taught them that their towns at least, 
and other property, could be reached by the hands of re- 
taliatory justice, and this consideration was not without its 
weight even on the savage mind. Whatever might have 
been the disposition of the hostile party to commit ag- 
gressions subsequently to the destruction of their property, 
they were by that act rendered incapable, for a time, of 
giving efficacy to their designs. The business of producing 
substance for themselves was of paramount concern to all 
other objects. It was reported they were reduced to a state 
the most deplorable and wretched, being often obliged to 
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subsist on insects and reptiles of every kind. Little time 
was, therefore, left to them, and probably as little strength 
or inclination, to engage immediately in a war which had 
visited upon them so many calamities. But notwithstanding 
the restraints and obstacles which had been thus inter- 
posed, the Indians in the course of a year or two com- 
mitted other depredations upon the frontier settlements of 
the whites. They were perhaps not so extensive as those 
committed before the expedition of 1774; but they were 
sufficient both in spirit and degree to require, whenever 
they occurred, that chastisement which was promptly and 
decisively inflicted by the settlers along the Watauga and 
Holstein, who had then become so numerous as to be able 
in a good degree to defend themselves. The expedition in 
1776 may also be considered as the first exciting cause, in 
the breast of the Indians, of that awe and dread of the 
power of the white people which prevented an active and 
general co-operation on their part with the British during 
the Revolution; and, so far as this was the case, it certain- 
ly had a very salutary effect. The spirit displayed by the 
soldiers engaged in it was a sure augury, a certain pledge 
of the triumph which awaited both them and their fellow- 
citizens in the war just then undertaken against Great 
Britain.?7 


It is conceivable, and even probable, that the Christian 
campaign saved the infant settlements on the Holston and 
Watauga from destruction—an event that would have re- 
tarded the westward march of civilization into the Cumber- 
land Country and the Upper Southwest for more than a 
decade. The march of the soldiers down the fertile and 
beautiful East Tennessee Valley served to attract settlers 
from Virginia and North Carolina. Ramsey says: 


“Each soldier upon his return home gave a glowing account of the 
adaptation of the country to all the purposes of agriculture. The 
story was repeated from one to another, till upon the Roanoke and 
the Yadkin the people spoke familiarly of the Holston, the Nollichucky, 
the French Broad, Little River and the Tennessee. Particular places 
were selected, springs designated and points chosen as centers for 
future settlements. A flood of immigration followed to strengthen, 
build Aa and enlarge the little community already planted across the 
mountain. 


27That indefatigable collector of historical documents, Lyman C. Draper, learned 
of the existence of Williams’ narrative and made an effort to get access to it through 
Judge Thomas Ruffin, of the North Carolina Supreme Court. ‘I am _ persuaded 
Judge Murphey’s papers would be of much service to me in my researches.” “I 
have been several years engaged in the collection of materials for a work designed 
as Lives of the Pioneers—illustrative of the border history of Indian wars of the 
West,” Draper to Ruffin, Oct. 2, 1845, Hamilton, Ruffin Papers, II, 238. 
brother-in-law of Col. Christian. 
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Roosevelt, in concluding his account of the campaign, - 
says this of its meaning: 

“The war was another and important link in the chain of events 
by which the West was won; and had any link in the chain snapped 
during these early years, the peace of 1783 would probably have seen 
the Trans-Alleghany Country in the hands of a non-American pow- 
er.” 

Certain it is that a great Commonwealth should be 
more forward in acknowledging the debt of gratitude it 
owes to those who ventured much in order to save the nu- 
cleus of civilization then in existence on the Watauga and 
the Holston. 

Johnson City, Tenn. 


OFFICIAL NEWSPAPER ORGANS AND THE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1836 


By Er1K Mc KINLEY ERIKSSON, PH.D. 
ARTICLE III.* 


The campaign leading to the election of 1836 had its real 
beginning in 1834 with the organization of the Whig party.* 
Though the United States Telegraph, the ex-official organ, 
had applied the name “tories” to the Jackson supporters 
in the campaign of 1832,? it was not until April, 1834, that 
this and the other newspapers began to apply the term 
“Whigs” to the elements opposed to the administration. 


In an editorial on April 24, 1834, entitled “Whig and 
Tory,” the Telegraph said: 

“We are gratified to see these old and generic names assumed as 
the designation of parties. But names do not alter things. Who is a 
Whig and who is a Tory? Happily for us, Mr. Jefferson has left no 
room for doubt on this point. He tells us that the Whig and Tory 
is the natural division of party. He tells us more, that a Whig is 
one who maintains the reserved rights of the States, and that he is 
Tory who is in favor of enlarging the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 


After referring to the rapidity with which these terms 
were being adopted in the north, the Telegraph informed 
“our northern brethren,” that the only sense in which the 
term “Whig” was understood in the south was that it ap- 
plied to “those who support the rights of the States against 
the usurpations and encroachments of the Federal Govern- 
ment.’ 

At first the Globe paid no heed to the new party, but 
it was soon forced to give it editorial attention. In an edi- 
torial entitled, “The Nick-Named Party,” it sought to dis- 
credit the use of the term “Whigs” by the opposition. The 
Globe asserted that James W. Webb and M. M. Noah, editors 
of the New York Courier and Enquirer were responsible for 
the adoption of this appellation. It said: 

“Webb and Noah being bought over by Nicholas [Biddle] with 
$52,000 to betray the democratic party, and to support the Bank, 
which they had previously denounced, perceived that it was indis- 
pensable to assume some new name, which would not bring up the 
recollection of their infamy. They were obliged to give up the name 


of Democrats—it reminded the public of their treachery. To call 
themselves Bankites, brought up to view the vile source of the bribe, 


*Article I. Tenn. Hist. Mag., Vol. VIII, No. 4, Jan., 1925, p. 281; Article II. 
Tenn. Hist. Mag., Vol. IX, No. 7, April, 1925, p. 87. 

1Cf. Stanwood, Edward, A History of the Presidency (Boston and New York, 
1916), Vol. I, pp. 176-189, for an account of the election of 1836. 

*Telegraph (daily), October 27, 1832. 

’For Jefferson’s views on_ political parties, cf. Jefferson, Thomas, The Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson, Paul Leicester Ford, ed. (New York, 1892-1899), Vol. X, 
PP. 225-226, 317-318, 334-335. The Telegraph did not quote Jefferson literally but 
the editorial substantially harmonizes with his statements. 

4Telegraph (d.), April 28, 1884. 
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for which they had sacrificed their principles. To have called them- 
selves Nationals, would have excluded them from the fraternity with 
the Nullifiers, and to have taken the cognomen of Nullifiers, would 
ktave shut the door of National Republicanism in their faces. In this 
strait, the New York city election approaching, the two knaves con- 
cluded to ‘filch a good name’ from the honest party they had de- 
serted, and give it, as the only thing they could bring, to tha support 
cf those, by whom they had been purchased. 

“It is astonishing to see with what eagerness the desperate of all 
parties hastened to avail themselves of the benefit of Webb and 
Noah’s new christening. They were all pining under the sickening 
influence of appellatives which the character of their respective 
wearers had rendered odious, not to say loathsome. ... Mr. Clay 
not only adopted, in the Senate for himself, this nick-name, (this 
alias of Nick’s money-converted proselytes,) but went further, and 
appropriated it to the Bank by declaring the corporation a Whig 
Bank. Mr. Webster assumed it also, and said that he and his father 
were both Whigs. Mr. Calhoun laid claim to it instantly ... avow- 
ing himself for the Bank, and most graciously proposed extending 
it to all who went with him in opposition to Gen. Jackson.” 


The Globe deplored “the perversion of the ‘venerated 
and respected’ watchword of liberalism, to the purposes of 
faction, or rather to cover the disgrace of every faction,” 
and said that it “must necessarily ‘degrade a name assoc- 
ciated with our glorious recollections of exalted patriot- 
ism. 775 

In further denunciation, the Globe called attention to 


the discordant elements composing the party. It said: 


“Whiggism does not pretend to have any principles common to 
the party. In the South, it is represented as meaning anti-tariff and 
nullification. In the North and West, it is to mean high tariff, in- 
ternal improvement, and consolidation. Yet the allied powers are 
to be everywhere whigs; and members of the same party, without 
having one single principle in common, except the pledge among them 
all to support the recharter of the Bank.’” 


Later, in an editorial entitled “The Modern Wig—A 
Cover for Bald Federalism,” the Globe asserted that the 
Whigs stood for the old federal doctrine that “the few 
should govern the many,” and that “the rich minority should 
enjoy the whole power now conferred on the mass of the 
people through the right of suffrage.’’’ 

The question of who should be the rival candidates 
for the presidency began early to receive attention from the 
newspapers. At the time that Jackson sent to the Senate 
his protest against Clay’s censuring resolution, the Tele- 
graph claimed that it was “but a preparatory step to Gen- 
eral Jackson being a candidate for re-election, or to a third 

‘Globe, May 28, 1834. In this editorial the Globe referred to charges made in 
1832 that the Bank of the United States had, by means of loans, turned Webb and 
Noah against Jackson. Cf. Globe, September 1, 5, 1882; 22nd Congress, 1st Session, 
House Report, No. 460, pp. 8-10. 


6Globe, August 6, 1834. 
7Ibid., November 8, 1834. 
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term. If his courage can be brought to the sticking point 
by the stimulation [of] his pride, vanity and hatred, ap- 
plied by the sycophants around him, he will be a candi- 
date.” But such third-term rumors were soon put to 
rest by the Globe. Referring to a statement by a corre- 
spondent of the Baltimore Gazette that Jackson would seek 
a re-election, the president’s organ said emphatically : 

“The above is one of the thousand and one false rumors scattered 
abroad by the opposition, to unsettle the public mind and fill the 
country with conjectures. The correspondent of the Bank Gazette, 


the editor is well aware, has written what he knows to be untrue, 
and destitute of even the slightest circumstance to give color to it.’” 


It was Jackson’s desire than Van Buren should be his 
successor. In order that he might be nominated the Demo- 
cratic party leaders favored holding of a national conven- 
tion. Accordingly, early in 1835, there appeared in the 
Globe the following editorial: 

“The evidences that the Republicans of the United States have 
decided to bring forward, through the medium of a National Con- 
vention, the candidates for President and Vice President, to receive 
their support at the ensuing canvass, are abundant and clear. The 
almost universal expression of all assemblages of republican citizens, 
in all quarters of the country, for the last twelve months, leaves no 
room to doubt that this is the wish and expectation of the great mass 
of the supporters of our present popular Administration. The general 
tone of the republican press, and the communication of individual 
epinion, confirm this conclusion, if confirmation were needed.” 


The Globe urged that the convention assemble at Balti- 
more on May 20, 1835, the date suggested by the New Jersey 
legislature. 

But opinion in favor of a convention was not so unani- 
mous as the Globe represented it to be. Especially was 
there opposition in Jackson’s own state of Tennessee. This 
state was now in the political control of the friends of Hugh 
L. White, who had gradually developed into an opponent 
of the administration and was soon to become openly a 
Whig. In an apparent effort to change the sentiment, the 
president wrote a letter to his friend, Rev. James Gwin of 
Nashville, under date of February 23, 1835. In this letter 
Jackson stated that his views were misrepresented by the 
Nashville Republican and strongly urged the necessity of 
holding a national convention, composed of delegates “fresh 
from the people,” to select the party candidates. When this 
letter was made public, both the Intelligencer and the Tele- 
yraph strongly denounced it as an electioneering effort on 
the part of the executive. 


8Telegraph (d.), April 21, 1834. 
%Globe, June 4, 1834. 
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In an editorial entitled “The President in the Field,” the 
Intelligencer said, in part: 

“It is not doubted at the present day, that the idea of the Con- 
vention about to be held at Baltimore, to nominate a Presidential 
candidate, originated in this city; that it will be the work of the office- 
holders, and, when it has got together, will speak their sentiments 
only. It is equally notorious, that, under the Spoils system, the senti- 
ment of the body of the office-holders (we speak not of all but of 
the great majority) is but the reflection of the will of him, the 
breath of whose nostrils they are. All this is as well known as it is 
that Mr. Van Buren is the citizen whom the will of the President 
of United States has designated as his successor. But we confess 
we did not expect to find The President himself taking the field, and 
in person leading on his followers to the conflict for the succession 
to his honors and powers.” 


The Telegraph took the view that the article in the 
Nashville Republican was a mere pretext for writing an 
electioneering letter. The article in question referred to 
the fact that Jackson was charged with preferring Van 
Buren as his successor, and stated that if he had a prefer- 
ence for anyone, “it was more ‘natural’, that that preference 
should be in favor of Judge White.” “The whole secret of 
the matter is this,” said the Telegraph. ‘The Convention 
was getting into bad repute. It was becoming more odious 
to the people, and the more they reflected on the subject, 
and it was therefore deemed indispensable to bring the 
name, authority, and open influence of the President, to 
operate in its favor.’’!! 

The Democratic convention met at Baltimore, as sched- 
uled, on May 20-22, 1835.12. Martin Van Buren was unani- 
mously nominated as the party candidate for the presi- 
dency, receiving two hundred and sixty-five votes. Colonel 
Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky was named for the vice- 
presidency, receiving one hundred and seventy-eight votes 
to eighty-seven for William C. Rives of Virginia. In ex- 
plaining the choice of the vice-presidential candidate, the 
Globe said that it was felt that Rives, being a young man, 
would have other opportunities for recognition. Especially 
was it felt that his services as a Senator were needed to 
help bring the expunging episode to a successful conclusion. 
“The considerations which influenced the decision in favor 
of Col. Johnson were his 30 years service in support of the 
Democratic party,” and “the ardent patriotism and noble 
rey which had distinguished him in the field of bat- 
tle.” 

Intelligencer, March 31, 1835. 
UTelegraph (s-w.), April 4, 1835. 
2Full proceedings of the convention may be found in the Globe, May 23, 25, 27, 


1885, and in the Intelligencer, May 22, 23, 25, 1835. 
Globe, May 27, 1835. 
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Speaking of the convention, the Telegraph said, “What 
a glorious humbug it is! ‘Fresh from the people,’ as the 
Gwin Letter says! Their decision must not be gainsaid. 
It is the voice of the people.” The paper then quoted the 
Raleigh Star to the effect that the delegates from North 
Carolina had been chosen from only twenty-one out of the 
sixty-five counties, and that each delegate represented not 
more than an average of fifty persons, who were mostly 
“office-holders and office seekers.” “We must however add,” 
said the Telegraph, “that we believe this representation of 
North Carolina is more, much more, than a fair average 
of the representation of the other States.’’4 


Replying to the charge made by the Intelligencer on 
May 26, 1835, that the convention was composed of office- 
holders, the Globe said: 


“That a print which cries out proscription whenever an office- 
holder is touched, should employ the term office-holder as a phrase to 
stigmatize the Convention, might surprise us, if we were not accus- 
tomed to the low artifices these editors dignify with the name of tact. 
These same tricky partisans of tory principles call the Democracy— 
the true Whigs of the country—‘Tories.’ And so they call that Con- 
vention, which strikes terror to the hearts of the great majority of 
the officeholders in the United States, and that great class of aris- 
tocracy which would convert the tenure of office among them into a 
freehold estate, and make hereditary the dignities and emoluments 
of which they contrive to monopolize far the greatest portion. ‘The 
officeholders’ Convention!!’ If the late Convention had represented the 
great body of the officeholders in the United States, the Bank candi- 
dates would have received the nominations.’ 


Considerable attention was given by the press opposed 
to the administration to the manner in which the candidate 
for vice president was named. The Telegraph said: 


“The New York Regency must have intended to put a slight 
upon Tennessee. That State sent no delegates; and as it was found 
that Johnson could not be nominated without the vote of Tennessee, 
they picked up some man in the streets, or out of one of the boarding 
houses, and put him up to give the vote of Tennessee for Johnson! 
The excuse, we suppose, will be, that he was ‘fresh from the people’ 
that is, nominated for the occasion by the Regency. And Illinois! 
One man from Kentucky came ‘fresh from the people’ of Illinois, and 
gave her vote for Johnson.’”” 


In an editorial entitled “The ‘Peoples Convention’,” the 
Intelligencer said, “The Nashville papers assert that no 
delegate was sent to the Baltimore Convention from Ten- 
nessee. An individual appeared in the Convention, how- 
ever, claiming to represent Tennessee, and gave fifteen 


UTelegraph (s-w.), May 238, 1835. 
Globe, May 27, 1835. 
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votes to Messrs. Van Buren and Johnson (thereby defeat- 
ing the Virginia candidate for the Vice Presidency). This 
is truly a patent mode of choosing a President for the 
People. The whole fifteen electoral votes of a State given 
by an unknown, irresponsible, self-appointed person, and 
solemnly recorded in the convention as the voice of the 
State! Such is the farce which was enacted at Baltimore in 
the name of the People. Surely the managers must have 
laughed in each others’ faces when Mr. Rucker handed in 
his fifteen Tennessee votes.’’!7 


The Globe was forced to admit that Rucker had com- 
mitted an “indiscretion” but asserted that “this one spurious 
vote” did not “vitiate”’ the choice of the convention. “But 
it is pretended,” continued the Globe, “that Mr. Rucker’s 
vote for Tennessee was indispensable to the result as to 
the Vice Presidential nomination. There was not an in- 
dividual at the convention who is not conscious that this 
is erroneous. If Colonel Johnson had not obtained a ma- 
jority of two-thirds on the first ballot, it is certain that 
the delegates from New Jersey, Maine, North Carolina and 
other States, which after the balloting, gave in their ad- 
hesion to the nomination of Col. Johnson, would have voted 
for him if there had been a second ballot, and swelled his 
majority to two-thirds without the aid of Mr. Rucker’s 
vote.’’18 


Not only did the Telegraph attack the method by which 
Johnson was nominated, but it also directed a defamatory 
editorial against him. It said: 


“We did hope that for the credit of the few decent individuals 
who continue to belong to the Tory Party, that they would have 
demurred to the disgraceful nomination of Richard M. Johnson to 
the Vice Presidency, and promptly have separated themselves from 
a Party that could thus deliberately outrage every social principle 
upon which the well being and good order of society is founded... . 
It may be a matter of no importance to mere political automatons 
whether Richard M. Johnson is a white or a black man—whether he 
is free or a slave—or whether he is married to, or has been in con- 
nection with a jet-black, thick-lipped, odoriferous negro wench, by 
whom he has reared a family of children whom he has endeavored to 
force upon society as every way worthy of being considered the 
equals and the associates of his free white fellow citizens; it matters 
not, we say, with Mr. Van Buren and his followers, what may be 
the color of either Johnson, his wife, or his children. * * * But thank 
God, to the great majority of the people of the United States we 
may with safety address ourselves on this subject, with a full con- 
viction that in their breast we shall find a response to the patriotic 
feelings which induce the appeal.” 


Telegraph (s-w.), June 8, 1885. 
Intelligencer, June 9, 1835. 
Globe, June 24, 1835. 
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In refutation of this and similar charges the Globe on 
July 8, 1835, published a letter written by Thomas Hender- 
son of Kentucky, under date of June 22, 1835. Henderson, 
who had been a close neighbor of Johnson’s for twenty 
years, denied the truth of the Telegraph’s allegations. The 
validity of Henderson’s statements, said the Globe, “can be 
vouched for by the whole neighborhood, in which Colonel 
Johnson lives.” 

No address was issued by the Democratic convention 
before it adjourned, but a committee authorized to prepare 
one was appointed, consisting of Andrew Stevenson of Vir- 
ginia, who had acted as chairman of the convention, Silas 
Wright of New York; Upton S. Heath of Maryland; Garet 
W. Williams of New Hampshire; Robt. Strange of North 
Carolina and Samuel A. Cartwright of Mississippi. This 
committee, under date of July 31, 1835, issued an “Address 
To the Democratic Republicans of the United States.” This 
document, which occupied almost ten columns in the Globe, 
contained a lengthy defence of the Baltimore convention, 
and presented Van Buren and Johnson as candidates who, 
if elected, would continue “that wise course of national 
policy pursued by Gen. Jackson, and upon which his ad- 
ministration has been based.” Foreign relations, the tariff, 
internal improvements, and the Bank of the United States 
were questions concerning which it was important that 
Jackson’s policy be continued, according to this address.?° 
For all practical purposes, this address, hitherto overlooked, 
may be regarded as the first platform ever issued by the 
Democratic party. 

Meanwhile, the Whigs were active in placing their can- 
didates in the field. On January 1, 1835, a caucus com- 
posed of eight of the eleven members of the Tennessee dele- 
gation in Congress, the most prominent of whom was John 
Bell, drew up a letter in which they named Judge Hugh 
I,. White as a candidate for the presidency.21. The recom- 
mendation of this caucus was concurred in during the month 
of January, 1835, by the Legislatures of Tennessee and 
Alabama.”2 Judge John McLean was nominated at about 
the same time by the legislature of Ohio. The Globe called 
attention to his action in declining the Anti-Masonic nomi- 
nation in 1831, and asked how he could consistently accept 
a nomination at this time. Evidently McLean had not 
changed his real attitude, for on August 31, 1835, he wrote 
a letter to Moses H. Kirby of Columbus, Ohio, stating that 

*0Globe, August 26, 1835. 
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he must withdraw from the race as he was unwilling to 
have the election go to the House of Representatives.?# 

A third opposition candidate to enter the field was Daniel 
Webster, who was nominated by the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, in January, 1835. The Intelligencer pledged itself to 
support this nomination saying, “if it shall be the general 
voice of the friends of the Constitution to support Mr. Web- 
ster, we shall go for him most sincerely and cordially. We 
know his honesty, integrity, and singleness of heart.’ 
A fourth candidate was brought forward in opposition to 
Van Buren, in the person of General William H. Harrison 
of Ohio, who, as early as July, 1835, had been nominated 
by popular meetings in Pennsylvania. On December 17, 
1835, an Anti-Masonic state convention meeting at Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, nominated Harrison for the presi- 
dency and Francis Granger of New York for the vice presi- 
dency. These nominees were promptly adopted by a Whig 
convention meeting at the same time in the same city. 

During the campaign which followed the nomination 
of the candidates, the Whig newspapers concentrated their 
attacks on Van Buren. The Globe defended him and divided 
its attacks between the three opposition candidates who 
remained in the field after McLean’s withdrawal. The 
Telegraph was especially vehement in its attacks on Van 
Buren. Long before he was put in nomination this journal 
attacked him in an editorial entitled “The Legitimate Suc- 


cession.” It said: 


“We see it noticed in several papers that a Van Buren print in 
Ohio has spoken of Van Buren as the ‘Legitimate Successor’ of Gen. 
Jackson! ... It cannot be denied that there is a deep spirit of 
servility growing up in the country. It sets all shame at defiance. 
We see it in the press; we see it in public meetings; we see it in the 
halls of legislation. Is this to go on, increasing and increasing? The 
worship that shocked the first Caesars was looked for as a matter 
of course by their successors.... If a stop be not put to the progress 
of servility and corruption, we shall follow the footsteps of the 
Romans,” 

Again, it said: 

“Mr. Van Buren is the direct representative of the patronage of 
the General Government. It is to it, and to it alone, that he owes 
his standing in the party. . . . The officeholders may boast with 
some truth of how well they are drilled. In this they have the 
advantage of the opposition. The latter, unfortunately as their 
opponents would deem it, have no master to whom they may say, 
‘do with us as you please. We are yours. Tell us who we will have 
for our next master and we will obey.’ We beg our readers to com- 
pare this dictation of the Executive to the officeholders, and of the of- 


*8Globe, January 7, 1835; Intelligencer, January 6, September 24, 1835. 
**Ibid.,, January 27, March 12, 1835. 

*%Ibid., July 11, December 21, 1835; Telegraph (t-w.), December 24, 1835. 
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ficeholders to the rank and file of the party, with the course pursued 
by Jefferson, Madison and Monroe.’ 


In defence of Van Buren, the Globe said: 


“If bankism, nullification, anti-instructionism, anti-Jacksonism, 
and everything that is anti-republican, rallies under the White flag, 
and Van Burenism be the opposite, who should hesitate to give a 
preference to Van Buren? ‘Principles are everything; men, nothing’. 
. . . The Republican party will adhere to principle regardless of 
names. If Van Buren shall be made by the party the representative 
of their principles, they will vote for him notwithstanding the repug- 
nance which the nullifiers appear to have for his name.””* 


Among the absurd charges brought against Van Buren 
by the Telegraph was that he was allied with the Mormons. 
It said: 


“All the Humbugites are rallying around Mr. Van Buren. Van 
Burenism is the common sewer for all the filth of the country. 
Agrarianism, Fanny Wrightism, Abolitionism, Amalgamationism, all 
melt their distinguishing characteristics in Van Burenism. We see 
by the Ohio State Journal that the Mormons have established a paper 
in which they raise the tri-coloured flag. Mormon, Van Buren, and 
Johnson. Yellow, blue, and black! Three great humbugs. The 
New York magician is to be the Grand Interpreter of the Mormon 
Bible, vice Joe Smith, who will resign after the election of his old 
friend from New York!’ 


In this editorial, Green also attempted to identify Van 
Buren with the abolitionists of the north. In his defence 
the Globe published a letter written under date of Owasco, 
September 10, 1835, to “a gentleman of Augusta, Georgia,” 
in which his views were stated in regard to the abolition 
movement. In this letter Van Buren said: 


“The allegations which attribute to me views and opinions that are 
so justly obnoxious to the slave-holding States, are made in the face 
of the most explicit declarations on my part, denying all authority 
on the part of the Federal Government to interfere in the matter— 
against the propriety of agitating the question in the District of 
Columbia, and in the absence of a single fact, giving the least coun- 
tenance to the unfounded imputations.” 


With this letter he sent the resolutions condemning the 
abolitionists’ activities, drawn up at a meeting in Albany 
composed of both his political friends and enemies, and 
said: “I concur fully in the sentiments they advance.” In 
commenting on the letter the Globe said: 


“In promoting this decided measure in behalf of the rights of the 
South—in pledging himself, as he has done in this letter, to main- 
tain the principles involved in it—and moreover making it the com- 
mon cause of the most eminent of those who support him, Mr. Van 
Buren shows that he considers it a question of deeper import than 
one of mere administrative policy or party principle—as one involving 
the fate of the confederacy, and the issues of peace or war.” 


*7Ibid., February 8, 1835. 
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This letter was not satisfactory to the Telegraph which 
said: 

“The truth is that Mr. Van Buren has left the matter just as he 
found it. We know now just what we knew before. He declares that 
he is opposed to the Immediate Abolitionists. No one ever supposed 
that he was otherwise. He disclaims the right in Congress to eman- 
cipate the Slaves. So do the Abolitionists. He thinks it impolitic to 
abolish Slavery in the District; thus claiming a right in Congress to 
do so whenever they may deem it expedient.’”™ 


Late the following summer there appeared another let- 
ter by Van Buren in which he set forth his political prin- 
ciples. The Telegraph professed to be disappointed be- 
cause nothing was said on the slavery question. This paper 
asserted that he was afraid to take a stand for fear of 
either offending the “Radicals” or the element of the party 
opposed to them. “He had but a choice of evils,” it said, 
“and like a cunning man, if not a wise one, he chose—silence 
-—as the best exposition of his opinions.” Of the letter, 
which occupied about eight columns in the paper, the 
Telegraph said, “It strikes us that Mr. Van Buren might 
have comprised the substance of his letter in a much smaller 
compass. We can put the whole in a sentence, ‘J say ditto 
to General Jackson!’ ’’32 

Van Buren’s coach was another topic which commanded 
the editorial attention of the Telegraph. It said: 

“It is certainly a matter of little consequence whether Mr. Van 
Buren rides in an English coach that costs $2,400, in a Yankee 
wagon worth $150, walks, rides on horseback, or gets along in any 
cther way. He certainly has a right to do as he pleases. But we 
wish to see Mr. Van Buren presented to the people in his proper 
character. We do not like to see a proud, rich nabob, who dashes 
through our streets in a fine coach, with all the pomp and parade of 
an heir apparent, and who is attended by English waiters, dressed in 
livery after the fashion of a British lord, attempt to pass himself off 
as a true workingman’s democrat.’ 


Together with other administration leaders, Van Buren 
was accused of speculating in the public lands. Accordingly 
the Globe announced that it had his authority for saying: 


“That he is not now, nor has he ever been concerned in the pur- 
chase or sale of the public lands, or of any interest therein, to any 
extent or in any form whatever, nor in the investment of money 
for that purpose; but has, on the contrary, invariably declined to take 
an interest in such investments, highly advantageous in a pecuniary 
point of view, as they promised to be.’ 


Another charge which the Globe felt called upon to con- 
trovert was that Van Buren was a Catholic. In refutation, 
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the administration organ published a letter by one Vander- 
poel, written under date of April 9, 1836, in which it was 
stated that Van Buren had been brought up in the “Reform 
Protestant Dutch Church.” At the same time the Globe 
referred to the “English coach” charge, saying, “The story 
about the English carriage is one of the poorest of the fab- 
rications of the opposition, and nothing displays the bitter- 
ness of party more than the eagerness with which they 
circulate it. Poor souls! they consider an English carriage 
the acme of human grandeur, and they would seat Mr. Van 
Buren in one, to impress the people with the idea that he 
would ride over them in a foreign vehicle, built at home, 
and by American hands.’’® 

The arguments in favor of Van Buren were summed up 
in the Globe, on August 3, 1836, under the title “Twelve 
Plains Reasons For Plain People To Vote For Martin Van 
Buren As President.”” The chief reasons were as follows: 


“1, His moral character is without reproach. 2. He has strong 
natural genius. 3. He has improved it well by the study of the laws 
and science of government. 4. He has had long experience in public 
life, to aid both his natural talents and useful studies. 5. He has al- 
ways been, and is now, a member of the democratic party—firm and 
thorough in its venerated faith and doctrines. 6. He has always en- 
joyed the confidence of the democratic party in the great State to 
which he belongs, and Ferenenys Dorie Its Exposed And Perilous 
Condition in the late war... He sprung from the humblest 
walks of life among the aN Hs popes the feelings, interests, and 
wants of the se aur he is not ashamed of the support of the 
people... . 12. He Is An Ardent Supporter Of The Union, and at 
the same time, so devoted a friend of State rights, in their true Con- 
stitutional sense.” 


Sometime later, the Telegraph republished this list, 
and followed it with a list of “Short Answers,” as follows: 


“1. As to his moral character, that is better than Dick Johnson’s 
—we pass that by... . 2. As to his natural genius, that is evident— 
he has always kept uppermost. Talleyrand had this characteristic. 
8. As to his improvement in law and the science of government, that’s 
a matter of moonshine. 4. As to his experience, etc., he has been 
chased so often that he like an old red fox we once knew, with a 
bobbed tail—he could rob hen roosts, and suck eggs to a fraction, 
but he was once caught and skinned. 5. As to his democracy—his 
coach and four, English driver and footman, and livery. 6. As to his 
enjoyment of the confidence of the democratic party during the late 
war, that too, is a mere joke—he was with the federalists, and would 
have polished the king of England’s boots for twelve and a half 
cents. . . . 10. As to his democratic birth, it is a great pity he has 
not stood by it. A man who apes the airs of aristocracy without the 
qualifications therefor, is worse than an ape—he is a mushroom... . 
12. As to his love of the Union, that’s to be proved more strictly... . 
As to his being in favor of the rights of the States, that’s all a lie, 
he was in favor of the proclamation, and that’s enough.’ 


SsTbid., August 10, 1836. 
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In the campaign of 1836, the Telegraph supported 
White. In announcing its support of him, it said: 


“The question before us is not what we would do; it is what can 
we do. The great error of the National Ee publicen leaders has 
been to suppose that that party could recruit from the majority, or 
that the majority would divide, and that one of the divisions would 
prefer the success of the National Republicans. In one thing we are 
agreed; it is opposition to the succession: the question for delibera- 
tion then is, how is that to be defeated? If the entire opposition 
be united, still they are a minority; success then depends on the se- 
lecton of a candidate, who is at the same time more acceptable to the 
opposition, and yet has positive strength in the ranks of the majority, 
which cannot be driven from him by force of party discipline. Such a 
candidate is presented in the person of Hugh L. White, of Tennessee. 
ue is the only man... who ean defeat the election of Martin Van 

uren. 


To counteract the Extra Globe which was issued to pro- 
mote the election of Van Buren, Green, on April 11, 1835, 
issued the prospectus for a campaign issue of the Telegraph 
to be published weekly for twelve months beginning June 
1, 1835. “The Extra Telegraph,” it was announced, ‘will 
sustain the election of Hugh L. White, as the candidate 
whom the people have designated as the opponent of Mar- 
tin Van Buren.” 


Of all the opposition candidates, White received the 
most attention from the Globe. Referring to this the Tele- 
graph said: 

“The principal, we might say, almost the sole object of the Globe 
for some time past has been the abuse of Judge White. ... One 
great object of this is to show the Jackson friends of the Judge, that 
the President is openly hostile to him; and to make them believe that 
these attacks of the Globe are written with his privity, consent, and 
approbation. It wants to let it be known officially, that Judge White, 
by consenting to be a candidate in opposition to Mr. Van Buren and 
the well understood wishes of the President, has lost all character as 
a republican.” 


The purpose, according to the Telegraph, was to make 
the contest one between Jackson and White rather than be- 
tween Van Buren and White, with Van Buren receiving the 
benefit of Jackson’s influence.?8 


Concerning White’s candidacy, the Globe, on one occa- 
sion said: 

“Whatever bargains may be driven by the party leaders in Con- 
gress, we believe that no party among the People except the Nullifying 
party, will support Judge White. They want Whitewashing. But 
beaten as the old Federal party is, it still maintains some pride of 
character and will scorn to merge their principles in a joint stock 
with the Nullifiers. They are not so fallen as to accept a candidate 
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from the hands of Mr. Calhoun and Duff Green. Their bargain ex- 
tends no further than to bring the election into the House. As for 
the Republican party, which Judge White is to carry over, as his 
share of the capital of the joint stock concern, we imagine it will 
scarcely make a better company than Sir John Falstaff’s.”” 


Further charges by the Globe against Judge White were 
that he was the candidate of the southern Whigs and the 
northern abolitionists, both of which elements were inter- 
ested in promoting disunion. He was also accused of having 
‘Gdentified himself thoroughly with all the schemes of the 
opposition,” and especially having come out in favor of 
Clay’s Land Bill, towards which he had shown “uncom- 
promising hostility” before he became a candidate for the 
presidency.*® 

Comparatively little attention was given by the Globe 
to the other opposition candidates. On September 21 and 
28, 1886, this paper devoted two long editorials to an 
attack on Harrison’s military record, the object being to 
show that he was not a great general. Harrison’s opera- 
tions against the Indians in 1811 and 1812 were reviewed 
in detail, and General Armstrong’s, “Notices of the War of 
1812,” was cited to show blunders and inefficiency on Har- 
rison’s part. 

During the summer of 1835, under the title of ‘The 
Prospect Before Us,” the Intelligencer, in a series of edi- 
torials, discussed the prospects of the Whigs in the coming 
election. In the eighth and ninth articles it expressed the 
opinion that the hope of the forces opposed to the adminis- 
tration lay in electing either White or Webster, or else in 
bringing the election into the House of Representatives. 
While it expressed a preference for Webster, it urged the 
Whigs in each state to concentrate on the candidate who had 
the better prospect of carrying that state—anything to 
defeat Van Buren being its policy.* 

Aroused by these editorials, the Globe, in an editorial 
entitled “The Mongrel Party,’ said: 

“The attempt is about to be made to bring together the ‘striped,’ 
‘streaked,’ and ‘chequered’ parties, for the purpose of uniting upon 
some individual, to oppose the regularly nominated candidate of the 
democratic party for the next President. ... Who that individual 
is, there is no difficulty in conjecturing, when it is remembered who 


is the candidate of the Bank, and that the Intelligencer, body and soul, 
is the property of the bank. That individual is Daniel Webster.’ 


Later the Globe asserted that the purpose of the oppo- 
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sition was to defeat a popular election of a president and 
vice president. It said: 

“The ultras of all parties—Nullifiers, Abolitionists, Whig Antima- 
sons, Nationals, and all—in a common design to sacrifice by schisms 
a popular choice of President and Vice President, and to throw the 
Government into confusion, and the nation into insurrection, by mak- 
ing the voice of the Senate and the House everything and the suffrages 
of the People nothing.’ 


As to the time for the election approached, the various 
organs exhorted their partisans to go to the polls, urging 
the importance of every vote. The Globe made no predic- 
tions, but the Telegraph and Intelligencer both attempted 
to bolster up the spirits of the Whigs by making prophecies 
as to the outcome. Both based their estimates on the 
results of the early fall elections in various states which 
were unfavorable to the Democratic party. On October 22, 
1836, the Telegraph published an estimate which gave the 
Whigs one hundred and nine, while forty-six were listed as 
doubtful. If the Whigs in the doubtful states would go to 
the polls, this paper asserted that it would be easy to obtain 
the ten votes needed to give the Whigs a majority in the 
electoral college. On October 19, 1886, the Intelligencer 
conceded Van Buren only sixty-four votes while it gave his 
opponents eighty-nine votes, basing its figures on the six- 
teen states in which early fall elections had been held. “And, 
as for the remaining ten states,” it said, “the chances are 
at least equal in our favor. Look aloft, then, we say, and 
throw to the winds all vain regrets and needless apprehen- 
sion!” 

The result of the election was long in doubt.44 On No- 
vember 12, the Telegraph claimed that Pennsylvania had 
been lost to Van Buren, but this proved to be false. On 
November 26, the Intelligencer refused to admit that Van 
Buren had been elected. At that time the ascertained re- 
sults gave him one hundred and thirty-nine votes and his 
opponents one hundred and thirteen, with eight states to 
be heard from. On December 6, this paper conceded Van 
Buren’s election, the mail on the day before having brought 
the news that he had carried Alabama and Louisiana. 

It was not until December 3, 1836, that the Globe claimed 
a majority of the popular vote for Van Buren. Four days 
later it stated that he had received the electoral votes of 
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enough states to insure his election. Not until December 
24, 1836, were the complete returns of the election in. At 
that time the Intelligencer announced that Van Buren had 
received one hundred and sixty-seven electoral votes, more 
than the required majority. Since Johnson received only 
one hundred and forty-four votes, less than the required 
majority, the election of a vice president was to devolve on 
the Senate. On February 8, 1837, the electoral vote was 
counted before a joint session of Congress. After Van 
Buren had been officially declared elected, and it was as- 
certained that no candidate for vice president had been 
chosen, the Senate repaired to its own chamber. Johnson 
and Francis Granger, having the most votes in the electoral 
college, were the candidates before that body. On the first 
ballot Van Buren’s running mate received the votes of 
thirty-three of the forty-nine senators present, and was 
declared elected.*é 

There now remained only the inauguration of the newly 
elected officials to complete Jackson’s final triumph. Of this 
event the Globe said: 

“The Farewell Address of the late President, and the Inaugural 
Speech of his successor, embrace the great considerations that im- 
parted peculiar interest to the national epoch of the 4th instant. 
To these candid and lucid expositions of the views of the great mind 
which has hitherto directed the helm of the Government, and that to 
which it is now committed by the voice of the country, we refer 
with feelings of the highest exultation. No man can read these 
papers, and fail to read the hearts of those from whom them emanate. 
Singleness of purpose—devotion to the good and glory of the country, 
untainted by selfish ambition, appear in every line, in all the beauty 
ef simplicity and truth. The life of Andrew Jackson puts its seal 


upon the first—the close of Mr. Van Buren’s career will make good 
his covenant with the country.’ 


For over six years, the Globe had served faithfully as 
Jackson’s organ, carrying to the people the president’s views 
on the questions of the day. It now performed a last service 
for the retiring Executive. On the day of the inauguration, 
there was issued from the Globe office a pamphlet contain- 
ing Jackson’s “Farewell Address” and Van Buren’s “Inaug- 
ural Address.” These were also published in the Globe of 
March 8, 1837, and were thus scattered broadcast over the 
country. The ‘Farewell Address” was a rather lengthy 
document occuping five columns in the Globe. In it Jack- 
son reviewed the main achievements of his administration. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

4These figures did not include the three votes of Michigan. Cf. also Stanwood, 
op. cit., p. 188. White received the twenty-six electoral votes of Georgia and Ten- 
nessee; Webster received only the fourteen electoral votes of Massachusetts; while 
Harrison received seventy-three electoral votes. 


‘Intelligencer, February 9, 1887; Stanwood, op. cit., pp. 184-188. 
4#7Globe, March 8, 1887. 
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He pointed out the encouraging state of domestic concerns 
as well as of foreign relations, emphasized the need of pre- 
serving the union,and dwelt on the necessity of keeping with- 
in the constitution. He urged that taxation be limited to 
the needs of the government, and recommended that gold 
and silver be the circulating medium. Against a paper cur- 
rency and another bank he gave special warning. In clos- 
ing, the retiring president said: 

“In presenting to you, my fellow-citizens, these parting counsels, 
I have brought before you the leading principles upon which I en- 
deavored to administer the Government in the high office with which 
you twice honored me. ... My own race is nearly run; advanced 
age and failing health warn me that before long I must pass beyond 
the reach of human events, and cease to feel the vicissitudes of 
human affairs. I thank God that my life has been spent in a land 
of liberty, and that he has given me a heart to love my country with 
the affection of a son. And, filled with gratitude for your conduct 
and unwavering kindness, I bid you a last and affectionate farewell.” 


The Intelligencer had little criticism to make of the 
inaugural address, saying, “we must in candor say that the 
Address contains on its face much to approve, and not much 
to object to.” In regard to Jackson’s address, it said that 
it “appears to be a pretty fair condensation of the substance 
of the Message of the President to Congress during the last 
five years, including the Bank Veto.” It said further: 


_ “We give credit to the President for good intentions in issuing 
this Address. ... We think, however, it is not, upon the whole, 
well advised, and that the manner of its publication is as unfor- 
tunate as it can well be. The title of the Pamphlet containing it 
is as follows: ‘Farewell Address of Andrew Jackson to the People of 
the United States, and the Inaugural Address of Martin Van Buren, 
President of the United States.’ The Farewell Address makes four- 
fifths of the pamphlet; and the Inaugural Address is absolutely over- 
laid by the mass of it. It would have been at least more respectful 
to the new President, it appears to us, to have published his address 
independently, and not as a sort of rider, merely, to the Address of 
the Ex-President,’” 


Intelligencer, March 6, 1887. 


WILLIAMS’ REPRINT OF TIMBERLAKE’S 
MEMOIRS 


WITH ANNOTATIONS :* 
By A. V. GOODPASTURE 


In the reprint of Timberlake’s Memoirs we are again 
indebted to Judge Samuel Cole Williams for an important 
contribution to the history of Tennessee and the South. 
Two years ago he published a definitive history of the Lost 
State of Franklin. He might almost have called it the 
Forgotten State of Franklin, so little was remembered of 
the origin and activities of that daring young republic. 
But by patient and tireless research in many out of the way 
places, bit by bit, he found sources of information. and 
with discriminating judgment wove them into a homogen- 
eous story, and now the most ambitious of our three major 
efforts at independent government lives and breathes again. 
So successful was his Lost State of Franklin that the entire 
edition was exhausted in less than two years. 

Legal training, especially judicial training, is of great 
service to the historian. It helps him to sift evidence, to 
estimate its value, and to follow its lead to logical con- 
clusions. John Haywood, another judge of our Supreme 
Court, wrote the earliest history of Tennessee. It is still 
the ablest of our state histories, in the grasp of his subject, 
the condensation of verbose documents, the significance 
of acts and events and their relation to each other, and the 
unity and logical sequence of the whole work. 

Judge Williams has the same aptness and training that 
distinguished Judge Haywood, with this advantage: that 
there are now many sources of information that were not 
accessible to Judge Haywood; these Judge Williams has used 
with characteristic industry; intelligence, and sound judg- 
ment. 

Timberlake’s Memoirs is the earliest, perhaps the rarest, 
and one of the most important works on the Tennessee 
Country. It was published in 1765, ten years before the 
publication of Adair’s History of the American Indians, 
and relates especially to the Cherokee Indians on the Little 
Tennessee River, with some important references to Fort 
Loudon, the first Anglo-American structure erected on the 
soil of Tennessee. The book has furnished material for 
all our historians, and is accepted as an authority by our 
leading ethnologists. It was early translated into the Ger- 

*Lieut. Henry Timberlake’s Memoirs, 1756-1765. With annotations, introduction 


and index. By Samuel Cole Williams, LL.D., formerly Justice of the Tennessee 
Supreme Court. The Watauga Press, Johnson City, Tenn., 1927. 
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man and French languages, but has never been reprinted in 
English, and copies of the Loudon edition are now so scarce 
as to be practically inaccessible to the average student. 
Only recently I saw it advertised in a dealer’s catalogue, at 
$100. Judge Williams has added immensely to the value 
of the memoirs by a concise and thoughtful historical intro- 
duction, by full, pertinent, and illuminating notes, a useful 
bibliography, and an indispensable analytical index. 

The Loudon edition of Timberlake’s Memoirs was a 
small volume of 160 pages, beautifully printed in large, 
clear type, and in the new edition the printers have closely 
imitated the original in typography, tail pieces, etc. 

Henry Timberlake was a romantic young Virginian, 
with a fair education and considerable talent. He had great 
ambition, an “active disposition” (to use his own expres- 
sion), and a predilection for arms. He saw some service 
in the French and Indian war, eagerly sought promotion 
(as the notes indicate), with but meagre success. The 
spring of 1761 found him an ensign in Col. Byrd’s Virginia 
regiment, which had been ordered on a campaign against 
the Overhill Towns of the Cherokee Indians. At Stalnaker’s 
Colonel Byrd turned the command over to Lieut.-Col. Adan 
Stephen and returned home. It was autumn before Colonel 
Stephen’s regiment reached the Long Island of Holston, 
and before they had completed their fortifications, the Em- 
peror of the Cherokees, Oconoseola, with about 400 of his 
people appeared in the camp, and on the 19th day of 
November signed a treaty of peace with Colonel Stephen; 
some two months after Attakullakulla had negotiated a 
similar treaty with Governor Bull at Charleston. 

Attakullakulla and Oconostola who negotiated these two 
treaties were undoubtedly the leading chiefs of the Chero- 
kees, through Timberlake, for purposes of his own, I think, 
rank Ostenaco above them. Attakullakulla was a man of 
peace, and the greatest diplomat of his race. On account 
of his uniform and constant friendship for the English, the 
South Carolina government with which the Cherokees were 
immediately connected, magnified his importance and tried 
to increase his influence with his people. Oconostota, on 
the other hand was a militant chief who had earned the 
title of “Great Warrior.” It was he who assaulted Fort 
Prince George, conducted the successful siege of Fort Lou- 
don, and was responsible for the massacre of its garrison. 
He was both feared and hated in South Carolina. These 
circumstances may account for the fact that Attakullakulla 
conducted the peace negotiations with South Carolina, where 
he was admired and trusted, while Oconostota conducted 
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those with Virginia, which had suffered little from the 
great Cherokee war. 

After Oconostota had concluded his treaty with Colonel 
Stephen, he begged that an officer might be sent back with 
them to convince the nation of the good intentions and 
sincerity of the English towards them. Ensign Timberlake 
volunteered for this duty, but he did not go overland with 
the Indians. Learning that the Holston River was navigable 
for canoes all the way to the Indian country, he resolved 
to go by water, in order to gain a knowledge of the river, 
whose courses and distances he carefully recorded, and 
afterwards made a draft of it, which, we learn from a note, 
has since been reproduced in a number of standard his- 
torical works. He was accompanied on this voyage by 
Sergeant Sumter and Interpreter McCormack. A note 
informs us that Sumter was the distinguished soldier and 
statesman, General Thomas Sumter, of South Carolina, 
for on the celebrated Fort Sumter at Charleston was 
named. 

They set out on the 28th day of November, and after a 
trying, difficult, and dangerous journey of twenty-two days 
they reached the Indian towns late in December, 1761. 
At Tommothy he was kindly received by Ostenaco, its 
chief, who gave him a general invitation to his house while 
he resided in the country, which Timberlake seems to have 
accepted. Thus began a friendship and intimacy between 
them, which afterwards bore important fruits for them 
both. Some days later Ostenaco accompanied him to the 
townhouse in Chota, where the headmen of all the towns 
were assembled, when he read and had interpreted to them 
the articles of peace. He afterwards attended social or 
diplomatic functions in several of the towns that had been 
most hostile during the war. Timberlake was a keen ob- 
server, and described these townhouses and public cere- 
monies with clearness and considerable detail. 

Public fetes being over Timberlake had opportunity to 
indulge his curiosity. His interest was very wide. He 
observed all sorts of phenomena—the character of the soil, 
the trees it produced, its native fruits and berries, and its 
cultivated crops; the many wild animals that abound in the 
vicinity; the fishes in the streams, and how the Indians 
caught them. He noted the manners and customs of the 
Cherokees, their domestic arrangements, what dishes were 
served at their meals, and how they cooked them. He con- 
sidered their community affairs, the grades of society, the 
status of women, and the rivalry of their chiefs. 

As Timberlake entered their towns he stopped and ex- 
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amined the ruins of Fort Loudon which had recently been 
razed by the Indians, and when he reached Settico he was 
welcomed by the drums of its late commander, Capt. De- 
mere. He was naturally interested in the siege, and gath- 
ered some important facts concerning it. For instance: 
“Many of the soldiers in the garrison of Fort Loudon,” 
he says, “having Indian wives, these brought them a daily 
supply of provisions, though blocked by their own country- 
men; and they persisted in this notwithstanding the express 
orders of Willinawaw, who, sensible of the retardment this 
occasioned, threatened death to those who would assist the 
enemy; but they, laughing at his threats, boldly told him 
they would succor their husbands every day, and were sure 
that, if he killed them, their relatives would make his death 
atone for theirs. Willinawaw was too sensible of this to 
put his threats into execution, so that the garrison sub- 
sisted a long time on the provisions brought them in this 
manner.” 


There was no kind of rite or ceremony at the marriage 
of a Cherokee maiden, he tells us, and it is as little binding 
as ceremonious; for though many last till death, especially 
when they are children, it is common for a person to change 
three or four times a year. But when they part the chil- 
dren go with, and are provided for by the mother. War- 
women are admitted along with the chiefs and headmen to 
the assemblies of the nation. The only title a female can. 
enjoy is that of “Beloved,” but it abundantly recompenses 
her by the power she acquired by it, which is so great that 
she can, by the wave of a swan’s wing, deliver a wretch 
condemned by the council, and already tied to the stake. 
In confirmation of Timberlake, a note tells us how, in the 
year 1776, Nancy Ward, a Cherokee woman, intervened and 
pronounced the pardon of Mrs. William Bean, after she 
had been bound and was about to be burned on one of 
their mounds. 

I have intimated that Timberlake was a clever drafts- 
man. Among his other activities during the little more than 
two months he spent in the towns, he drew to scale a map 
of the Cherokee country, locating all their Overhill towns, 
the site of Fort Loudon and an abandoned fort built by 
the Virginians in 1756; the Little Tennessee River with 
its islands and creek; and the paths leading into and through 
the settlement. It is excellently done, and must have re- 
quired a great deal of work. This map was published with 
the Loudon edition, and is faithfully reproduced in the 
reprint. 

I have sufficiently expressed my admiration of Timber- 
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lake’s talents and public services. I hope I may now be 
permitted to speak of the private ends which seem to me 
to have warped his judgment of the leading Cherokee chiefs. 
Timberlake wanted a commission in the British regular 
army. He spent the winter with Ostenaco, and undoubted- 
ly discovered his ambition to visit the Great Father over 
the water. Ostenaco was about 60 years old, and was, 
therefore, near thirty when Attakullakulla accompanied Sir 
Alexander Cuming’s party to England in 1830, and he 
always imagined that Attakullakulla owed his power and 
influence to that visit. Now if he could carry Ostenaco to 
England, and he should be considered of sufficient import- 
ance to receive royal recognition, Timberlake might reason- 
ably demand a commission as a reward for his services. 
With this view, probably, he magnified the importance of 
Ostenaco much beyond his deserts, declaring him superior 
to both Oconostota and Attakullakulla. Attakullakulla, he 
says, has done little in war to commend him, but has often 
signalized himself by his policy and negotiations at home, 
and as policy and art are the greatest steps to power, 
Ostenaco could never have obtained the superiority if he 
had not great reputation in both war and policy. 


In March, 1762, Timberlake and Ostenaco, with a party 
of the latter’s warriors, went to Williamsburg, the capitol 
of Virginia. A note reminds us that Sumter was along, 
and continued with Timberlake and his party to England. 
July, 1762, a correspondent of the Royal Magazine, signing 
himself “Z,” asserts that Ostenaco proceeded through Vir- 
ginia rather than Carolina, which was his nearest way, in 
order to conceal from Attakullakulla his project of coming 
to England. I do not know who “Z” was. It certainly 
was not Timberlake, who makes Ostenaco’s project an after- 
thought, a mere accident. Neither could it have been Sir 
Alexander Cuming, who brought seven chiefs, including 
Attakullakulla, to England in 1730, though a note informs 
us that he was present, brushing up his Cherokee vocabulary 
so as to converse with the Indians. It was some one who 
knew of Ostenaco’s departure from the Overhill Towns in 
March. Could it have been Sumter, or some one inspired 
by him? 

At any rate Ostenaco with two warriors, accompanied 
by Timberlake and Sumter, departed for England, reached 
London June 18, and were ordered to be provided for by 
his Majesty, to whom they were introduced. They created 
a great furore. The whole town wanted to see them. 
Oliver Goldsmith waited three hours at Ostenaco’s door, 
while the latter made his toilet, and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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painted his portrait from life. These interesting details 
we learn from the valuable notes. Sir Joshua Reynold’s 
portrait is reproduced as a frontispiece to the reprint of 
the Memoirs. Ostenaco remained nearly two months in 
England, which he left August 9, under the protection of 
Sumter, carrying with him articles of peace between his 
Majesty and his nation, many rich presents and warlike 
instruments. 

After a hard struggle Timberlake received a commission 
as Lieutenant in the 42nd regiment, in time to get his mili- 
tary rank on the title page of his memoirs, but it is doubt- 
ful, as a note points out, whether he ever saw it in print, 
as he died September 30, 1765, the year his book appeared. 
If he had lived longer his talents, enterprise and ambition 
would doubtless have won distinction for him in his chosen 
profession. 

I understand that this edition of Timberlake’s Memoirs 
is limited to 330 copies—300 copies of the regular edition, 
and 30 copies of a large paper edition. I do not know 
whether the edition is sufficiently large to supply the de- 
mand, but considering its local application, its great value, 
and its delightful narrative, it seems to me there should 
be in Tennessee alone enough history students to absorb 
the whole issue. 

Clarksville, Tenn. 
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OLD ARCHEOLOGICAL CORRESPONDENCE* 


Clear Mont Dav. “Co.” Tenn.—“A.D. 1858. 


Mr. President and members of Tenn. Historical Society. 


I herewith transmit to your keeping a relic; which I hope, may 
not loose, any of its interest, by the suggestions with regard to its 
great antiquity ;—which you may discover from the letter accompany- 
ing it, from my brother; who discovered it in 1856 and presented it to 
me. And tho’ the contribution is small I take pleasure in,—so far as 
maybe;—aiding in your researches. 

Yours respectfully, 
ELIZABETH MorTON NANCE. 


Hill’s Valley, Williamson Co. Tenn. Oct Ist, 1856.+ 
E. M. Nance 


Dear Sister 


It has seldom, if ever before; been my curiosity to meddle with 
the remains of the dead; but in passing a place on Harpeth river, 
some six or seven miles below the town of Franklin and belonging 
to Mr. Thomas Brown Esq; called Old-town—my attention was 
attracted; by the singular structure of quite a number of graves 
which were cut through by the road. And my curiosity was immediately 
excited to investigate their character, structure and if possible ascer- 
tain something of the character and usage of those who inhabited 
them—the very first opportunity. For which purpose I consulted 
Mr. Brown who politely told me that; he would furnish utensils for 
digging &c—and I might make such investigation as I saw fit, and 
at pleasure. 

For which purpose I soon repaired to the scene of action; and 
began by a slight survey of the place; the result of which I will 
briefly describe—I found the principal part of it to consist of a semi- 
circular embankment or ridge of some two or three hundred yards in 
length which closed in to the river near the upper and lower end of a 
small bluff which over looks its waters. Besides this, there are 
several detached places of probably less importance, except a kind of 
mound in a northerly direction at a short distance from the main 
part; which rises higher than the rest, and upon the top of which 
stands a large tree (I think a walnut). All of these structures 
seem to be formed almost entirely of human graves which bear in- 
disputable marks of great antiquity,—and display a degree of taste 
and knowledge of construction certainly not known to any known 
race of aboriginal inhabitants of the country. 

On examining the graves of the semicircular ridge I found that 
they were constructed by placing the body on the ground and form- 
ing as small a rectangle as possible around it, placing thin slabs of 
stone varying from 3-4 to an inch and a half in thickness, edgewise 
in the ground and then with similar slabs inclined inside, the body 
was covered & then earth thrown in & around to fill up spaces, & 
the grave is complete. I should have noted that when the body was 
placed, that seems to have been common to place with it an earthen 
vessel (made of a material and workmanship unknown to the present 





*Tenn. Hist. So. Collec.—Box N. 1.—No. 2. 
+Tenn. Hist. So. Collec.—Box N. 1.—No. 1. 
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age) and some fancy dress or instrument of war; the owner might 
have possessed. 

The graves thus made are one above another till the immense 
pile is made. The slabs of stone before spoken of were procured 
from the bluff by some mechanical process unknown to the present 
age of enlightenment as they are remarkable for the sameness in 
their thickness & regularity of shape, for rough stone. I opened 
one grave which contained, besides small fragments of bone, the 
remains of an earthen vessel and a beautiful tomahock, made of 
marble stone of a very durable kind, which I prized the higher for 
its being the only one of the kind to my knowledge ever discovered. 
And I herewith present to you; as I know of no other more 
worthy of a brother’s consideration, hoping it may yet be the source 
of some utility to the human race. I find that the teeth of these 
long since decayed bodies are in a remarkable state of preservation, 
being perfectly sound & white I was told by Mr. Brown that dentists 
resort here occasionally for teeth, which I think a good idea for if 
there are pure & good teeth outsides ones mouth, it must be these 
teeth;—and there are vast numbers of them. And thus lie the 
mouldering thousands with regards to whom, fancies flight and 
fictious ideas wane in tracing out their existence. 

Yours truly, 
J. NANCE... 


WILL OF JAMES OVERTON* 


I James Overton of the County of Louisa and state of virginia do 
make my last will and testament in the following manner. 

1st. It is my will and desire that all my just debts be paid. 

2ndly. I hereby confirm to my son Walter Overton the negro 
woman Peggy heretofore given him. I also give my said son Walter 
a negro man named Allen, my house clock and twenty-five pounds 
to him, and his heirs forever, upon condition of his not claiming any 
debt supposed to be due him from my estate. 

$8rdly. I hereby confirm to my son Thos. Overton the proceeds 
of a negro woman Rhoda, heretofore sold for his benefit. I also give 
my said son Thomas a negro man named Frank, and seventy five 
pounds to him and his heirs forever. : 

4thly. I hereby confirm to my son John Overton, a negro man 
named Stephen heretofore delivered to him. I al-so give my said 
son John a negro man named Scipio, a feather bed & furniture, and 
seventy five pounds, to him and his heirs forever on condition of his 
claiming nothing of my estate on account of money heretofore paid 
by him for me to my son Walter Overton. 

5thly. I hereby confirm to my son Samuel Overton the proceeds of 
a negro man Essex, heretofore sold for his benefit. I do also will 
and bequeath to my son Samuel a negro boy named Lewis or Lem, 
a feather bed & furniture and seventy five pounds together with a 
writing desk and gun and the proceeds of the books &c which my 
said son Samuel left with me and for which I have paid him a 
valuable consideration. But it is not my intention that my said son 
Samuel should have any control over the property bequeathed to 
him, except the power of willing it at his death, or that It should be 
applyed to the payment of his debts. But it is my will and desire 
that it should remain in the hands of my son John Overton in trust, 


*Father of the late Judge John Overton of Nashville, Tenn. 
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for the benefit and support of my said son Samuel and to be applyed 
to his use at the discretion of my son John. 
6thly. I do hereby confirm to, my daughter Ann Coleman the 
negroes Martin and Sina heretofore delivered to her. I also give to 
my daughter Ann one horse of the value of fifty dollars to her and 
her heirs forever. 
7thly. I hereby confirm to my daughter Sarah Claybrook the 
negros Davy Fortin and Sary heretofore given her. I also give my 
said daughter Sarah a negro woman named Letitia or Tisha, a negro 
girl named fool Bab and a mulato child named Winston, with their 
future increase, one horse of the value of fifty dollars and one 
woman’s saddle, to her and her heirs forever. 
8thly. I do hereby will and bequeath to my grandson Samuel 
Overton Nelson a negro girl named Anny with her future increase, 
one horse of the value of fifty dollars, and one man’s saddle; to him 
and his heirs forever. 
9thly. I do hereby will and bequeath to my son William Overton 
the negros Primus and Patty, with their increase, seventy five pounds, 
and one bed with furniture. It is my intention that this property 
shall remain in the possession of John Claybrook for the support of 
my said son William. And in case my said son William should die 
without recovering his reason, so far as legally to dispose of the 
property herein bequeathed to him, it is to descend to the children 
of my daughter Sarah. 
10thly. It is my desire and will that all the lands to which I 
may be entitled in the state of Kentucky shall remain in the posses- 
sion of my son John in trust for the use of my son Samuel; upon - 
the same condition prescribed in the fifth clause of this my last will 
and testament. 
11thly. It is my will and desire that all the rest of estate both 
real and personal not herein before disposed of or mentioned, be sold 
by my executors and the proceeds thereof, after paying off all my 
just debts and the legacies herein bequeathed, I give to my daughters 
Ann and Sarah and their heirs forever. 
12thly. And lastly I do hereby constitute and appoint my friends 
James Nelson and John Claybrook my executors to this my last will 
and testament hereby revoking all others by me heretofore made. In 
testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 14 day 
of December 1814. 
JAMES OVERTON. 
Signed sealed and acknowledged in the 
presents of 
FREDERICK A. HARRIS 
GEORGE TESALL 
JAMES NELSON 


LETTER OF GOV. SAM HOUSTON 


Steam Boat Amazon, 


28th Dec. 1829. 
My Excellent Friend :— 

Passing near to the borders of a land, so dear to me as Tennes- 
see, and reflecting upon the most interesting events of my life, I can- 
not pass by your unremitted kindnesses & friendship to me in all 
situations, and trials—and I should be equally wanting, in justice 
to my feelings, and to your worth, were I to suppress the expression 
(tho’ it can avail nothing) of my most grateful, and friendly regard. 
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for the benefit and support of my said son Samuel and to be applyed 
to his use at the discretion of my son John. 
6thly. I do hereby confirm to, my daughter Ann Coleman the 
negroes Martin and Sina heretofore delivered to her. I also give to 
my daughter Ann one horse of the value of fifty dollars to her and 
her heirs forever. 
7thly. I hereby confirm to my daughter Sarah Claybrook the 
negros Davy Fortin and Sary heretofore given her. I also give my 
said daughter Sarah a negro woman named Letitia or Tisha, a negro 
girl named fool Bab and a mulato child named Winston, with their 
future increase, one horse of the value of fifty dollars and one 
woman’s saddle, to her and her heirs forever. 
8thly. I do hereby will and bequeath to my grandson Samuel 
Overton Nelson a negro girl named Anny with her future increase, 
one horse of the value of fifty dollars, and one man’s saddle; to him 
and his heirs forever. 
9thly. I do hereby will and bequeath to my son William Overton 
the negros Primus and Patty, with their increase, seventy five pounds, 
and one bed with furniture. It is my intention that this property 
shall remain in the possession of John Claybrook for the support of 
my said son William. And in case my said son William should die 
without recovering his reason, so far as legally to dispose of the 
property herein bequeathed to him, it is to descend to the children 
of my daughter Sarah. 
10thly. It is my desire and will that all the lands to which I 
may be entitled in the state of Kentucky shall remain in the posses- 
sion of my son John in trust for the use of my son Samuel; upon - 
the same condition prescribed in the fifth clause of this my last will 
and testament. 
11thly. It is my will and desire that all the rest of estate both 
real and personal not herein before disposed of or mentioned, be sold 
by my executors and the proceeds thereof, after paying off all my 
just debts and the legacies herein bequeathed, I give to my daughters 
Ann and Sarah and their heirs forever. 
12thly. And lastly I do hereby constitute and appoint my friends 
James Nelson and John Claybrook my executors to this my last will 
and testament hereby revoking all others by me heretofore made. In 
testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 14 day 
of December 1814. 
JAMES OVERTON. 
Signed sealed and acknowledged in the 
presents of 
FREDERICK A. HARRIS 
GEORGE TESALL 
JAMES NELSON 
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My Excellent Friend :— 

Passing near to the borders of a land, so dear to me as Tennes- 
see, and reflecting upon the most interesting events of my life, I can- 
not pass by your unremitted kindnesses & friendship to me in all 
situations, and trials—and I should be equally wanting, in justice 
to my feelings, and to your worth, were I to suppress the expression 
(tho’ it can avail nothing) of my most grateful, and friendly regard. 
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In prosperity you regarded me well, and generously, but when the 
darkest, direst hour of human misery was passing by you called 
upon to sustain me by the lights of age, philosophy, and friendship,— 
This was at a time when others were missing the gall & vinegar. 
These were moments of awful agony to me, they were moments, which 
few have felt, and I trust none may ever feel again! The hour of an- 
guish has passed by, and my soul feels all that tranquility, arising from 
conscious gratitude which it can bestow! And it is in this state of 
feeling that my heart so proudly recurs, in gratitude to the man, 
who dared to lend the moral aid of his presence, to dispel the cloud 
of misfortune, and thereby diminish the weight of misery, which I 
had been doomed to feel! 

Passing from those days to the present, I am on my way to Wash- 
ington, and perhaps New York before my return to the place of my 
exile. Many will be the conjectures as to my object in the trip, and it 
is useless to assure you that it is, neither to solicit office or favors, 
either of our friend the President, or the Government in any respect. 
And this assurance I will give you, that my only study shall be to de- 
port myself in such manner, as can in no wise embarrass neither his 
feelings, nor his circumstances. So soon after my exile as possible, 
I assured him “that I would accept no situation under the Govern- 
ment, nor did I wish anything of him, but the continuance of his 
friendship, and that arose from the proud consciousness that it was 
merited.” In answer to which he wrote to me a letter such as became 
the chief of millions, by their free choice! 

It is probable I may return thro Tennessee and if I should, I 
hope to see you, and your family in health and happiness, and then 
I will make known the object of my visit, which I would cheerfully 
do at this time could I see you face to face. 

It would give me great pleasure to hear from you while at the 
city, and if you do me the favor to write, be pleased to inclose it to 
Judge White’s care! If this were not done the curious would open 
my letter as they have done this summer before they would reach me! 

Be pleased to express in the most sincere terms, my grateful 
friendship to Mrs. Overton, & howday’s to the children, and accept 
assurances of my perfect regard and esteem for yourself. 


With respect and friendship, 
(Signed) Sam Houston. 
Hon. John Overton. 





*Governor Sam Houston was born at Lexington, Virginia, March 2, 1792, was 
reared to young manhood in Blount County, Tenn., was inaugurated governor or 
Tennessee, October Ist, 1827. Married January 22, 1829, to Miss Eliza H. Allen 
of Sumner Co., Tenn. Resigned as governor April, 1829, leaving his wife, he went 
into exile among the Cherokee Indians in the Indian territory, and at a Council of 
the Cherokee Chiefs, October 21, 1829, he was officially made an Indian citizen. 
He was, in the immediate succeeding years, often a representative of the interest 
of the Cherokee Nation at Washington City. 
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ROBERT THOMAS QUARLES 
AND 


THE ARCHIVES OF TENNESSEE 
CHARLES LEE LEWIS 


The really great men of the world are those who not 
only have the capacity to dream dreams but also have the 
willingness to work with self-sacrifice and perseverance in 
order to transform their dreams into realities. Such a man 
was Robert Thomas Quarles,! the first archivist of Tennes- 
see; and now that his most cherished dream is about to be 
realized in the housing of the archives of the state in the 
splendid new Memorial Building, a place worthy of the rich 
historical records of a great commonwealth, it would seem 
entirely proper at this time to give some recognition to the 
invaluable pioneer work done by the founder of the archives 
of Tennessee. For such a permanent record, what could be 
more fitting than the pages of this publication of the Ten- 
nessee Historical Society, an organization which Mr. Quarles 
loved and one to which he gave his services in various ca- 
pacities for many years of his life! 


It appears that originally the office of the Secretary of 
State had the duty of preserving all the records of the state. 
That this was an unreasonable demand is shown by the fact 
that so early as the year 1837-1833 complaint was made by 
Governor Newton Cannon of the overcrowded condition in 
the office of the Secretary of State and, moreover, the in- 
creased space provided by the completion of the new capitol 


1For a brief sketch of the distinguished ancestry and life of Robert Thomas 
Quarles, see History of Tennessee by Hale and Merritt, Vol. VI, p. 1888. 
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in 1853 afforded only temporary relief. Accordingly, the 
rapid accumulation of official documents led to the storing 
of the records of the state in the west crypt of the capitol. 
Here “they lay piled in masses on the stone floors, among 
old paint barrels, ashes, and trash of every description, dirt 
and grime. They were wet and rotting, and it was during 
this period that the janitor of the capitol burned up several 
cart loads because of the fact that they were ‘wet and nasty 
and smelled bad.’ ”’? 


The occasion of the discovery of the ruin wrought in the 
priceless records -by dust and moth, by leakage, mold, and 
decay, was the request made by the United States Govern- 
ment to the Governor of Tennessee to forward to Washing- 
ton eighty-five chests of vouchers of the Quartermaster’s 
Department, which had been left in Nashville during the — 
Civil War as duplicates by various quartermasters. The 
collecting of these papers was entrusted to Mr. Quarles, 
who was at that time Superintendent of the capitol. In 
carrying on this work he discovered the miscellaneous heaps 
of records, quantities of which were by that time mildewed 
and soggy, and defaced with mold and dirt. No one then 
knew with any certainty what the mass of papers contained, 
as there were no catalogues nor lists of any kind. True 
historical insight, however, enabled Mr. Quarles to prop- 
erly estimate the value to the state of its records, dating 
back to the time of its foundation as a state, and a very real 
patriotic feeling led him to undertake the salvaging of these 
precious, though neglected, records of the history of the 
state. This was in 18938, and at first he devoted to the work 
only those hours he could spare from his other duties at the 
capitol. Providence, however, came to his aid in a curious 
manner, for he had the good fortune to discover among 
heaps of papers some very large sums of uncancelled Ten- 
nessee money. This naturally created an interest in what 
was being done, and led to Governor Benton McMillan’s 
realization of the necessity of attempting an organized ex- 
amination of the records. 


At that time no assistance could be secured from the 
Legislature, but from the appropriation which had been 
made for repairs at the capitol the Governor had the leak- 


3“The Preservation of Tennessee History,” by Dr. R. A. Halley, in The American 
Historical Magazine and Tennessee Historical Society Quarterly, January, 1908, p. 55. 
This article gives a full account of the disappearance of literally wagon loads of valu- 
able state documents, and a striking picture of the general condition of neglect the 
remaining papers were in at the time Mr. Quarles became interested in their preser- 
vation. 


{The reader must not confuse in his mind this description of the “State Ar- 
chives’ with the Mss. and collection of the Tennessee Historical Society—the 
have been carefully cared for all these seventy-five years of the Society’s existence 
and are in perfect condition.—Editor.] 
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age into the basement stopped, and the records moved from 
the west crypt to the armory. Mr. Quarles was placed in 
charge of this work, and thus was initiated the preserva- 
tion of some of Tennessee’s most valuable. historical docu- 
ments. The papers were here dried, separated, and cleaned 
of their mold and filth; where possible, torn fragments 
were skillfully repaired, but unfortunately many papers had 
been reduced by exposure and long neglect to a mass of 
pulp, with no decipherable writing or print, and these had 
to be heaved reluctantly by the shovelful into the garbage 
dump. History was thus robbed of some of the interesting 
incidents in the life of Andrew Jackson and most of the 
records relating to the Bank of Tennessee, and other ugly 
gaps were made in the chronicles of the state. A continu- 
ation of this work of salvaging was made possible by the 
use for a time of the surplus from the money appropriated 
for the expenses of the Governor’s office, which the Gov- 
ernor thus expended with the advice of State Treasurer 
Reau E. Folk, Comptroller Theodore F. King, and Speaker 
Newton White of the House of Representatives. But all 
these funds were eventually exhausted and the work had 
to be suspended, the records being left for many months, 
in a dry place, it is true, but at the mercy of cockroaches 
and mice. 


At last the Legislature came to the rescue with a small 
appropriation of $1,200 to cover the salary of a man and 
other expenses for two years. This might be called the 
official founding of the Department of Archives, and Gov- 
ernor James B. Frazier at once authorized Mr. Quarles to 
take up the work again where it had been laid down for 
lack of funds. The Capitol Commission had a room, 40 feet 
by 60 feet, prepared in the attic of the capitol for storing 
the archives. This attic is just above the hall of the House 
of Representatives and under the roof of the south front, 
and is reached by Architect Strickland’s wonderful flying- 
arched stairway leading to the cupola of the building. The 
appropriation was insufficient, in the beginning, to furnish 
this room, and so the papers as they were carried to the 
attic were roughly systematized by being placed in old wood- 
en boxes upon which were chalked the names of the various 
governors of the state and their years of administration. 
As a box was filled its contents was sorted and the various 
bundles tied up and labeled so that the final steps of filing 
them could be more easily taken, when the wooden cases for 
that purpose were at last put in place. For more than ten 
years, that is, up to the date of his death in 1914, Mr. 
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Quarles struggled along with but little encouragement, 
financial or otherwise, in this attic, where it was almost 
unbearably hot in the summer and extremely cold in the 
winter, reconstructing and restoring mutilated papers and 
then sorting and filing them until some 8,000,000 documents 
had been properly taken care of. That his work was done 
carefully and scientifically is attested by the fact that, when 
Mr. George W. Leland of the Carnegie Institute at Wash- 
ington visited Nashville in 1906, on a tour of study of the 
archives of Southern states, he said that those of Tennessee 
were the most interesting he had seen in his observations 
and that the system by which they were kept and preserved 
was excellent.? 
Naturally, among the records many extremely interest- 
ing documents were again brought to light. In addition to 
the large amount of uncancelled Tennessee money already 
referred to, there was the original constitution of 1796, 
which was found in an ash barrel, and also the constitution 
of 1834, which was discovered in a barrel of disinfecting 
sand and trash. The title deeds to the ground on which 
the Capitol stands, to the Hermitage, and to other interest- 
ing and valuable property owned by the state were found 
in trash and refuse. The only officially signed and original 
map relating to the disputed boundary line between North 
Carolina and Tennessee was recovered, and the state was 
thus enabled to collect a large amount of back taxes and re- 
store law and order to a territory covering thousands of 
acres that had become a rendezvous for criminals and a sort 
of “No Man’s Land.” There were found other interesting 
and important papers, far too numerous even to mention 
here. It is enough to say that they consisted of papers 
from every department of the state government from 1796 
down to our own times. Among these were the documents 
relating to the formation of the state, the correspondence 
of Territorial Governor Wm. Blount with the departments 
at Washington up to and including the year 1795, the cor- 
respondence of the first governor of the state, John Sevier, 
from 1796, when Tennessee was admitted to the Union 
through his administration, and the like correspondence of 
the succeeding governors of the state. In the early years 
governors often consulted their constituents, and the popu- 
lar will was accordingly reflected in their correspondence. 
Such letters, together with memorials to the legislature, 
touch upon a wide range of subjects, such as road building, 
from the bridle path to the turnpike and the railroad; the 


Nashville American, April 25, 1906. 
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manufacture of cloth, from the hand-loom to the power- 
loom; grist mills, iron works, navigable streams, and the 
financial system of the state; the Indian wars and treaties 
and the ridding of the country of land pirates, and the for- 
mation of new counties, the settlement of contested state 
boundaries, and the survey and apportionment of state 
lands for public schools, academies and colleges. Among 
the records are also documents relating to the wars in 
which Tennessee played her part as the ‘Volunteer State’— 
the Creek War of 1812-13, General Jackson’s campaign end- 
ing at New Orleans, the Seminole war, the war with Mex- 
ico, the Civil war, and the war with Spain. Of the great 
historical value of these papers in the archives Mr. Quarles 
has thus written: “These priceless old records run back 
as far as 1790 and contain all of the civil, military, and 
judicial and much of the social history of the state from 
the time it was a territory to this good day, telling what this 
state did in war and peace; of the struggles of Sevier and 
his noble band; of the State of Franklin and its fall; the 
track of the bloody Cherokee marked by death and destruc- 
tion, and, above all, who it was that fell and the names of 
their avengers. Muster rolls which run back ten years and 
even further before we were a state tell who followed Se- 
vier, Jackson, Robertson, Buchanan, and others in war and 
peace. These papers also contain the correspondence with 
the Indian chiefs in regard to the extinguishment of their 
titles to the lands now in the borders of Tennessee and how 
they were obtained and by whom; the boundary lines which 
separate us from the adjoining states; the original com- 
pacts and constitutions of the state from 1796 to 1870, with 
the correspondence of many distinguished men in regard 
to them; the building of roads through the wilderness and 
who cut them, and of the savages and brigands who in- 
fested these primitive roads, and of the measures resorted 
‘to by this state to get rid of them; the struggle for schools 
which began at an early date, many hundreds of letters tell- 
ing how important our forefathers thought an education 
was to those children of the wilderness.’ 

These records of heroic men and women who built an 
empire in the wilderness and fought for it and held it with 
their strong arms deserved to be preserved for posterity. 
Likewise does the name of the man who did more than any 
one else in the preservation of the archives of the state de- 
serve to be remembered, and this article has been written 
in order to place in a more permanent form the record of 


‘From a manuscript in the papers of Robert T. Quarles. 
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his unselfish service to his state. Posterity alone needs to 
be reminded of this service; the contemporaries of Mr. 
Quarles, in great measure, recognized the peculiar worth 
and significance of his work. In conclusion, we quote from 
an article by one® of these contemporaries which shows the 
high estimation then placed upon his labors as archivist: 
“From a small beginning, with little encouragement and 
much lack of faith on the part of state officials and repre- 
sentatives as to the practical value of the work, this depart- 
ment has now grown to the point where all the departments 
are upholding the hand of the archivist, appreciating his 
- work, and confident of his ability to properly conduct and 
administer the same. The archives are the child of his am- 
bition and hope, his patriotic pride and desire, and their 
value will increase with every year of their continuance and 
every expenditure for their care, preservation, and sim- 
plification of access. Their rescue and rehabilitation should 
teach a lesson to every division, county, city, and town of 
the value of accurate history and the means of its preserva- 
tion. America is not old, but it has already lost far more 
of its records of growth and development than can well be 
afforded by future generations.” 
Annapolis, Md. 


5Stuart Towe in the Nashville American. 


WILLIAM CARROLL AND HIS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Tennessee’s Business Governor 
By GABRIEL HAWKINS GOLDEN 


The praises of Tennessee’s most illustrious son have 
been sung far and wide and without a doubt they have 
been justly merited but for a man to climb to the heights 
attained by Andrew Jackson, after all deductions have been 
‘ made for personal ability, energy and fortuitous circum- 
stances, it is of prime necessity that he surround himself by 
numberless friends of almost no less capacity than himself, 
all of them working willingly for the advancement of their 
chief. In choosing these friends Jackson displayed his usual 
foresight which the school of frontier life had so well taught 
him, namely to know men and how to judge them. His 
career in the military affairs of the state of Tennessee, in 
the Creek War, in the Battle of New Orleans, and his sub- 
sequent rise in both state and national politics is marked by 
the service and devotion of his able subordinates. Among 
these, the names of William Carroll and John Coffee are 
perhaps the most outstanding. At the battles of Talladega, 
Emuckfan, Enotochopco, Horseshoe Bend, and New Orleans, 
these two men are found standing out as the ablest lieuten- 
ants of the great leader. The services of John Coffee ended 
to a great extent with his military assistance, but not so 
with Carroll. Besides being a man of military accomplish- 
ments, second only to those of Jackson’s in the annals of 
Tennessee history, he was possessed of abilities for work 
in the field of politics that on the cessation of war would not 
allow him to rest on the laurels won in battle, but rather 
forced him to continue to serve his chief in the arena of 
politics. It may safely be said that Andrew Jackson was 
extremely fortunate in having at his command the service of 
one so eminently fitted to execute his orders. 


The life of this man divides itself into three distinct 
periods. First, His Ancestry and Youth; Second, His Life 
as a Soldier; Third, His Political Achievements, and from 
the prospectus lent by the passage of time,—a fourth con- 
sideration of Critical Estimate may be added. 


I. ANCESTRY, CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 
Concerning the parents and early years of William Car- 
roll comparatively little is known, and after all the available 
information has been collected and pieced together the re- 
sult is, at most, a very hazy picture. Of his ancestry there 
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are extant the threads of two stories,—one given by Buell 
as follows: 


“His father was an Irishman, recently arrived in America when 
the Revolution broke out. Being naturally ‘Again the Goovernmint,’ 
Mr. Carroll promptly joined the forces of General Warren and the 
Continental Congress, and fought desperately at Bunker Hill... . 
It is related of the father of William Carroll that he had been a 
soldier in the British Army before joining the patriot forces in 1775. 
His friends advised him to enlist under an assumed name, fearing 
that the British might shoot or hang him, should he be taken pris- 
oner. His reply was: ‘No, I’ll keep me own name. They'll be wel- 
come to hang what’s left of me when they get me.’ It seems that 
they never ‘got him’; although he gave them many chances between 
Bunker Hill and Yorktown. . . . After some vicissitudes he 
found his way into the ranks of that immortal regiment of Conti- 
nentals which little Delaware kept at the front all the way from 
Cambridge to Savannah and from 1775 to 1783, ‘The Blue Hen’s 
Chickens’. . . . As soon as the war was over, Mr. Carroll mar- 
ried a Delaware girl, the daughter of the captain of his company, 
and in 1784 moved to Pittsburg. There he became, first ‘an employe 
and soon afterwards, a partner of Albert Gallatin’s. . . . Carroll 
took the management of the Pittsburg store in which Gallatin had an 
interest. It was a hardware store. . . . There is to this day a 
tradition in Tennessee that Carroll named his son ‘William’ at the 
instance of Gallatin, in honor of that classic patriot of the Alpine 
republic, William Tell.’ 


The other story of his ancestry related by a grand- 
daughter of William Carroll connects the family with that 
illustrious Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the famed signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. Told in her own words 
the story is as follows: 


“There is evidence also, by inference as well as by assertion, that 
William Carroll belonged to the same family as the Carrolls of 
Maryland. He had a brother named Daniel,—presumably for his 
grandfather, Daniel Carroll,—who was also the grandfather of 
‘Charles Carroll of Carrollton..—My uncle was the namesake of the 
distinguished signer of the Declaration of Independence, and when 
old and decrepid, but still possessed of clear mind and retentive mem- 
ory, he relates an incident of his childhood which, coupled with his 
assertion, forever set at rest any doubt as to the degree of kinship. 
He stated that when he was a little lad his father, William Carroll, 
received a letter from Charles Carroll of Carrollton, asking his 
cousin to visit him. The slow methods of travel of that period and 
the circuitous route consumed much time, and William Carroll, ac- 
companied by his son Charles, reached the historic house of the Signer 
the last of November, 1832, only to find he had been dead a fortnight. 
The daughter of Charles Carroll, Mrs. Flora McTavish, entertained 
her cousins during the visit, shortened as it was by the sad event 
which had so recently occurred.’ 


Both of these stories are quite probable and one may select 
according to his fancy, however, it seems that the weight 
of authority is inclined somewhat toward the latter. What- 
ever his ancestry, it appears that William Carroll was born 


History of Andrew Jackson’—Augustus C. Buell. Vol. I, pgs. 2838-4. 
“Governor William Carroll’’—Mrs. Emma Carroll Tucker,—American Historical 
Magazine—Vol. VII, p. 388. 
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on a farm near Pittsburg, March 3, 1788%—his son, Charles 
Montgomery Carroll, supplements the above data by a state- 
ment that his father was the son of a “revolutionary far- 
mer.” 

About his schooling nothing very definite is known. He 
possibly received what little education he was to get from 
attendance upon schools in the vicinity of Pittsburg and 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Although some authors intimate 
that his education was as thorough as could be without 
being collegiate, a knowledge of the educational oppor- 
tunities around Pittsburg at this time will force the admis- 
sion that his book knowledge must have been very meagre. 


However limited his educational advantages, he was pos- 
sessed of a superior intellect and overcame to a large extent 
his youthful disadvantages. Whether his schooling was 
lengthy or not is immaterial as a study of his letters and 
messages to the legislature reveal that he wrote an excellent 
hand, was possessed of a wide vocabulary, and had an excep- 
tional practical knowledge of the mechanics of both written 
and verbal speech. 


REMOVAL TO NASHVILLE 


As far as is known he remained at Pittsburg to about 
1810,5 serving, no doubt, as clerk in his father’s store, being 
trained and intended for a mercantile career. It seems that 
the Pittsburg firm decided to open a branch house at Nash- 
ville, and William Carroll was accordingly sent to install 
and look after the enlarged business.* Stores of this type, 
because of the large stock of nails needed to be carried, 
were frequently termed in the parlance of the day, “nail 
stores.’ 

At the time of young Carroll’s arrival in Nashville he 
is described as “a tall, athletic figure, refined face, graceful 
bearing and being fond of studying military tactics.” If 
credence is to be given to the first of the two stories of his 
ancestry, the claim that he— 

“carried a letter of introduction from Albert Gallatin to Andrew 
Jackson, which made him a Major-General in 1814-’15, a hero of New 
Orleans, and governor of Tennessee,—all in ten years,’” 

—all may be given some weight. Be that as it may, it is 


®Tucker,—p. 388. Buell says ‘December, 1787,"—Vol. I, p. 284. “History of 
Tennessee,” p. 254. James Phelan in ‘1789.” 

‘Buell. I, p. 284 and II, p. 186. 

*‘Tucker, p. 389,—Buell says ‘“‘the spring of 1808’’—I, p. 284. 

*[ Nashville must have been at that period an inviting field for such new mer- 
chantile exploits. The ‘ads’ in the local paper (Impartial Review) for 1808 note 
the presence of some half a dozen or more firms selling hardware, ctc.—viz.: Thos. 
Porter & Co. (this firm originally from Pittsburg),—Samuel K. Blythe Co. (of 
Gallatin), T. Masterson, Geo. Poyser, Baird & Boyce. John Instone, John H. Smith. 
That the Monongahela country (Pittsburg) figured in these ‘‘ads’ may be seen 
in the terms—‘“Monongahela Flour’—-‘‘Monongahela Castings,” ‘Monongahela Whis- 
key,” etc.—Ed.] 

TThis term is used by Phelan, p. 254. 

SBuell. I, p. 284 . 
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sufficient to say that once established in business he was 
quite successful and that his natural turning towards mili- 
tary affairs quickly attracted and won the friendship of 
Andrew Jackson who shortly came to look upon him as 
an especial protegé. 

The two remaining incidents of Carrolls’ private life 
at this period that are known with accuracy are, first, his 
marriage in 1813 to Miss Celia Bradford, of Nashville,— 
a descendant of Governor William Bradford of Plymouth 
Colony, Massachusetts, who is spoken of as a devout mem- 
ber of local Presbyterian Church,—and his duel with Jesse 
Benton,—the latter requiring a more extended notice. 


DUEL WITH JESSE BENTON 

In 1813 when Jackson received the appointment of Major- 
General in the United States Army, Carroll was elected 
Major-General of the Second Division of Tennessee Militia, 
to succeed him. He was at this time about twenty-six years 
of age, and since his arrival in Nashville his advancement 
in the militia had been very rapid. Such swift promotion 
may have gone to his head and caused him to treat other 
young men in Nashville with a superior condescending air, 
which, coupled with his being a Northerner,? no doubt 
caused him to become quite unpopular with the younger 
element. 

A quarrel ensued with Lyttelton Johnson and Jesse Ben- 
ton carried the challenge to Carroll. It was declined, Car- 
roll saying Johnson was not a gentleman. Another chal- 
lenger was found but the same reply was given. Benton 
then challenged him and was accepted. None of the young 
men would act as Carroll’s second, so Carroll was forced 
to go to Andrew Jackson and request of him that service. 
Although “it would have been remarkable if Jackson were 
pre-occupied when pistols were being primed,’ he at first 
refused because he did not think the duel was of serious 
enough cause and tried to stop it. He went to Benton and 
got him to agree if Carroll would apologize for certain 
remarks accredited to him or denounce them as misrepre- 
sentations, he (Benton) would withdraw the challenge. 
Carroll agreed to do this. Jackson wrote the letter of 
apology, Carroll signed it, and Jackson took it to Benton. 
Benton then asked for time to consider it and to consult 


°[The position of Buell here assumed,—that it was prejudice against the “North- 
ener” that figured in this affair,—is hardly justified. As indicated in a former 
note, Nashville at this time had as citizens quite a colony from Western Penn- 
sylvania—the families of Porters, Wilkins, Tannehill, Shutes, etc., and others were 
from the district about Pittsburg. In the sense in which the word “Northerner” is 
commonly used in the South today there could not have been at that period ground 
for prejudice. However, as a “new comer,” “interloper,”—not belonging to the 
“pioneer families,” etc., there may have been prejudice, etc.—Ed.] 

10Phelan. p. 255. 
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with his friends. Later in the day he sent a note to Jackson 
saying that the retraction was not sufficient and proposed 
to substitute for it a confession that Carroll had lied, know- 
ingly and deliberately.11 Under such circumstances Jackson 
even yet would have tried to play peace-maker as he was 
urged to do by Mrs. Jackson, but it occurred to him that 
the friends of Charles Dickinson whom he had killed in 
1806 were trying to cause himself to become involved in a 
duel with the Bentons believing that he (Jackson) would 
be killed by Thomas Benton, Jesse’s brother, who was noted 
for his ability in a duel. He then decided to go ahead and 
act as Carroll’s second. Under such conditions Carroll and 
Benton met.!2. What followed was a farce,—Carroll’s upper 
half of the left thumb was shot off and Benton received a 
flesh wound in the hip. Benton’s wound was a source of 
much merriment and joke in Nashville and seemed to have, 
by constant “egging on,” been the cause of Jackson’s fight 
with the Bentons. The fact that Carroll was not present 
at this fight :— 


“On the eve of the meeting in Nashville, Carroll left town, plead- 
ing pressing business and carrying with him Jackson’s sneer that he 
wanted no man to fight his battles” . : 
does not seem to have broken their friendship. 


II. MILITARY CAREER 


This scant treatment of his life to the age of twenty-six 
must suffice and his life as a soldier be considered. It has 
already been mentioned that he was fond of studying mili- 
tary tactics and that he had become the protegé of Andrew 
Jackson, so it will not be hard to believe that although of 
Northern extraction and of recent advent into Tennessee 
that in 1812 he was elected captain of the “Nashville Uni- 
form Volunteers.” In the organization of the militia of 
Tennessee as per Act of 1803 the State was divided into 
two divisions, six brigades with twenty-six regiments. The 
two divisions corresponded with what is now commonly 
termed East and Middle Tennessee,—though the latter was 
known as “West Tennessee” until the “Western District” 
was settled. In 1811 the First Division was commanded 
by John Cocke as Major General and the Second Division 
by Andrew Jackson.'® 

“The so-called ‘division’ was really a strong brigade. It con- 


sisted as organized at this time of two regiments of foot riflemen, 


UBuell. I, p. 286. 

12Buell. I, p. 282, suggest that the duel was caused by implications of the terse 
statement “cherches la femme.” Parton holds the same idea,—as likewise Hale- 
Merritt and Phelan. A. S. Colyar “Life and Times of Andrew Jackson,” p. —, states 
that Carroll told Jackson that they were going to run him out of the country, and 
Jackson answered, ‘“‘not while he was around.” 

13Phelan. p. 255. 


See note 9. 
“Military Instructor,”—1811—Tenn. Hist. Mag., Vol. VIII, p. 215-218. 
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each about 900 strong, and one of mounted riflemen, 700 strong. As 
officers of his division Jackson at this time had as Colonels, John 
Coffee, Thomas H. Benton, and William Hall, with Major William 
Carroll as inspector-general.’"* 

When war was declared Jackson was commanded to 
gather a force to defend the southern frontier against ap- 
prehended invasion, and he immediately embodied a force 
of some 2,070 volunteers at Nashville and awaited further 
orders. He rearranged his staff making William Lewis, 
assistant deputy quartermaster-general, William Carroll, 
brigadier inspector, James Henderson, brigade quarter- 
master, Colonel Thomas H. Benton, first aid, John Reid, 
second aid and put Colonel John Coffee in command of the 
cavalry.!7 At length orders were received to proceed south- 
ward towards New Orleans, to defend the lower Mississippi. 
Jackson, when ordered to take this action, was created a 
Major-General in the United States Army, thus leaving 
vacant the office of major-general of the militia in the Sec- 
ond Division, to which Carroll was promptly elevated. 

The force under Jackson and his staff had proceeded 
as ordered and were in territory that now comprises the 
State of Mississippi, near Natchez some five hundred miles 
from Nashville,—when on the morning of March 21st, 1813, 
Jackson received a letter from the Secretary of War, Arm- 
strong, asking him to disband his men and return to 
Nashville.18 

Imagine Jackson’s surprise. He decided to disregard 
the order as to “disbanding” his men and to return to Nash- 
ville in an orderly manner, sending the bills to the United 
States Government. He ordered Carroll to provide trans- 
portation for the sick and the force returned to Nashville. 


THE CREEK WAR 

In the meantime the Creek Indians had taken the war- 
path and so in 1818 the legislature, among many other acts, 
authorized the Governor to march 3,500 men against the 
Creek Indians. A force was organized with Jackson at 
its head and Carroll and Coffee as seconds in command. 
The first engagement was a skirmish, called the “Battle of 
Tallushatchee,”’ and success here inspired the army with 
confidence, as General Carroll afterward said: 

“After Tallushatchee we had the measure of the Creeks. All 
apprehension was dispelled. Every man in Jackson’s army was se- 
renely confident that contact with them meant victory for us, under 
any condition. The brightest spot in the history of that campaign 
is the setting of its pace by John Coffee and his mounted riflemen 
of Tennessee at Tallushatchee.”” 


Buell. I, pp. 231 and 261. 

“Tennessee the Volunteer State,—Moore-Foeter, Vol. I, p. 887, citing Kendall's 
Life of Jackson, pp. 134-188. 

Buell. I, pp. 265-267. 

Buell. I, p. 805. 
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Soon followed the battle of Talladega by which all the 
efforts of the Indians to invade Tennessee settlements were 
frustrated and ended. 

In his report of this action, Jackson says: 

“Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the advance, led by Gen- 
eral Carroll, for the spirited manner in which they commenced and 
sustained the attack; nor upon the reserve, commanded by Lieut. 
Colonel Dyer, for the gallantry with which they met and repulsed 
the enemy. In a word, officers of every grade, as well as privates 
realized the high expectations I had formed of them, and merit the 
gratitude of their country.’”” 

The campaign so happily begun was blurred by the fact 
that most of the soldiers’ enlistments ran out in December, 
1818, and January, 1814, and since Governor Blount had not 
issued orders for re-enlistment, because he doubted his 
authority to do so, Jackson found himself in the position of 
having his soldiers leaving him. He wrote Blount a very 
courteous and respectful, but keenly cutting, patriotic let- 
ter which had the desired effect and Governor Blount re- 
considered his former position and issued a proclamation 
calling for 2,500 volunteers. While they were being raised, 
Jackson sent Major Searcy, General Carroll, and General 
Isaac Roberts to Tennessee and they secured 1,000 men to 
serve for short periods of time.?! 

An expedition sent out from the main camp had met the 
Creeks on January 22, 1814, and had not fared so well, and 
on the 24th as they were crossing Enotachapco Creek, the 
Creeks fell on their rear so fiercely that for a moment the 
situation was critical. But General Carroll rallied 25 men 
and with the aid of the six-pounder held off the enemy till 
the crossing was completed. This incident ended the pur- 
suit.?? 

The next and last battle of the Creek War was that of 
Tohopeka or Horseshoe Bend, after which General Carroll 
returned to Nashville,— 

“He had proved himself a good tactician, a good drill master, a 
clear-headed commander, quick and full of resources and, above all, he 
had made a reputation for cool, desperate bravery and hard fighting, 
equalled only by Jackson and John Coffee.”” 

NEW ORLEANS CAMPAIGN 

Later in the year 1814 Jackson, as Major-General in the 
United States Army, was ordered to the defense of New 
Orleans. He at once set out for New Orleans and ordered 
Carroll as Major-General of the Second Division to as- 
semble his division and come to his aid as soon as possible. 
Consequently General Carroll ordered his division to as- 


2Moore—Foster. I, p. 347. 

™Moore—Foster. I, pp. 351-2. 

2The Life of Andrew Jackson,—John Spenser Bassett, I, p. 118. 
Phelan. p. 255. 
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semble at Nashville on November 19, 1814. He embarked 
2,500 men on boats for New Orleans,—only about 800 of 
these were anyways near adequately armed.24 Monroe or- 
dered the commandant at Fort Lafayette, near Pitts- 
burg, to send a supply immediately. Only one of the 
boats was fast enough to fall in with Carroll on his way to 
the place of danger, and he took the responsibility of taking 
1,100 stands of arms to make up the deficiency in his com- 
mand. With these guns to arm his men Carroll turned the 
decks of his boats into parade grounds and proceeded to 
drill his force, for they were nearly all raw recruits.22> On 
the 19th of December, Carroll, who was at that time some 
150 miles above New Orleans, received orders to march by 
day and night to New Orleans. He immediately selected 200 
of his best armed men, picked out the best horses, landed, 
and began his famous forced march, covering the distance 
of 150 miles in two days, arriving in New Orleans on 
December 21st in time to command the center in the Battle 
of New Orleans on the 8th of January, 1815.76 


III. POLITICAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


With the Battle of New Orleans Carroll’s career as a 
soldier was ended. He returned to Nashville with his com- 
mand and upon disbanding them he once more turned his 
attention to trade. He had confirmed and brightened the 
reputation which he had made in the Creek War. He was 
dearly beloved by his soldiers who trusted him implicitly. 
The friends he had made of his soldiers in the wars were 
to serve him well in subsequent political battles. 


His business prospered. He was already, at the early 
age of twenty-seven, a loved and respected citizen whose 
counsel was much sought. He had been eminently suc- 
cessful in war and now he proved he could be equally suc- 
cessful in peace. In 1818 the first steamboat floated under 
the Nashville bluffs. It was owned by General Carroll who, 
as an honor to his old friend, named it “General Jackson.’’27 
However, with the stirring events of the Creek and New 
Orleans campaigns still so fresh in his mind it is almost 
inconceivable that a man of such great executive ability 
and undying energy should long remain in the peaceful 
pursuits of trade when the politics of the state offered such 
great opportunity for excitement and action. Therefore, 
when Jackson appeared to lose interest in politics for a 
time and even let go his hold on the throttle-valve of the 


*%Moore—Foster. I, p. 354. 

Bassett. I, p. 206. 

2Colyar. I, pp. 335, 339, 343. 

Phelan, p. 256. In the Nashville Gazette of June 6, 1821, the notation is found 
that on that day the “General Jackson” was sunk near Harpeth Shoals about 40 
miles below Nashville. 
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“Tennessee Machine,” it was the most natural thing in 
the world for his mantle as its “Boss” to fall upon the 
broad shoulders of his favorite protegé, General William 
Carroll.28 Carroll ran the machine of Tennessee Democracy 
smoothly and vigorously. In manipulating it he was even 
more ruthless than Jackson had ever been. Jackson would 
occasionally permit an adversary to gain foot-hold, par- 
ticularly if he happened to live in East Tennessee. But 
when Carroll became “Boss” his first stroke was to reduce 
the mountain stronghold of the enemy. He did it with a 
thoroughness like unto the subjugation of Athens by Mace- 
don. It was Carroll, who in 1823, in order to show who 
was in control of the politics of the state, forced Jackson 
into the senatorial lists to beat Colonel John Williams. And 
then, as if to remove all doubt as to the conclusive nature 
of his processes, he caused the defeat of all but three of 
the legislators who had dared to vote for Williams on the 
joint ballot. This incident alone proves the effectiveness of 
the machine and the capacity of its leader.?9 


CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR 


When in 1821, Carroll announced that he would be a 
candidate for Governor of the State at the coming election, 
he had behind him a most powerful machine. His opponent 
was Colonel Edward Ward. Ward came from Virginia, 
where he had been a candidate for Congress, and it was at 
first whispered and soon openly charged with malicious 
satisfaction by his enemies, that he had been defeated as a 
Federalist. He had great wealth, and lived in a style of 
sumptuous extravagance, entirely out of keeping with the 
simple homespun life around him. He had received a thor- 
ough education and was a man of learning. His bearing 
was dignified, his manner unrestrained, his character aus- 
tere, and unbending. He was represented to be cold-hearted 
and selfish. He rarely attended the rough country festivals, 
where the combined influence of general mirth, pretty eyes, 
wild dances, and an “un-corncob-stoppered jug” broke down 
utterly all the conventionalities behind which, as behind a 
hedge, sensitive and formal natures hide themselves. He 
had been a presidential elector, had voted for Monroe, and 
had been speaker of the state senate in 1817.29 Such was 
Carroll’s opponent. The differences between the two men 
alone would have elected Carroll. His natural disposition 
was frank, open, and cordial. He was always at his ease, 
and was always ready to enter into the spirit of any occa- 
sion, especially at the country dances which were so pele: 


Buell, Vol. II, p. 156. 
Buell, Vol. II, p. 185. 
Phelan, Pp. 254. 
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tasteful to Ward. When he met one of his old soldiers, he 
always stopped him for a shake of the hand, and usually 
knew him by name. It was in the course of the campaign 
urged against him by some of Ward’s friends that he had 
allowed his note to be protested. This was a most un- 
fortunate accusation for the Wardites to make, for it de- 
veloped the fact that Carroll had become bankrupt by 
going security for his friends. It seems that he had paid 
some $50,000.00 for his friends, had lost some $16,500.00 
in a business venture in New Orleans, and had been done 
material injuries by some of his relations. When these 
facts became known, there was a popular uprising for 
Carroll. He was toasted at every banquet and cheered at 
every barbecue. The newspapers took up the contest and 
is the first instance of its kind to happen in Tennessee. The 
“Nashville Whig” supported Ward and the “Nashville 
Clarion” Carroll. The claims of each were violently as- 
sailed, and hotly defended generally by open letters signed 
by such names as “Junius,” “Gracchus,” “A Big Fish,” 
and the like. In one letter headed derisively, “Hurrah for 
Ward,” the latter is praised as being a wise man, because 
like the wise man in the proverb, he had changed his 
opinion. Having been a Federalist in Virginia, he had 
become a Republican in Tennessee. On the Fourth of July, 
the “Clarion” published a letter in which “A Big Fish” 
gives his reasons for not voting for Carroll: 

“Because he is of humble but poor parents. Because it would be 
a shame for the son of an old Revolutionary farmer to rule over 
‘the Quality’ of the state. Because he had never learned Greek or 
Latin. Because, as a boy, he had plowed and had been handy at reap- 
ing, log-rolling, and country weddings, all of which is coarse and 
vulgar. Because he is not rich and did not stay at home during the 
war. Because, if elected governor, he would be unable to support 
the dignity of the state with fine dinners, splendid carriages, liveried 
servants, state balls, and the like. Because he does not carry himself 
with sufficient dignity and austerity, but will heartily shake the hand 
of a ragged fellow soldier, thus doing away with the distinctions of 
rank. Because, if elected, he would not shake off his old friends. 
It was well enough for low-born loons like him to fight the battles 
of the country, but the nobility ought to have the honors and re- 


wards.”? 

Needless to say, Carroll was elected by an overwhelming 
majority. The exact vote being 7,294 for Ward and 31,290 
for Carrol].38 

: FIRST TERM AS GOVERNOR 


Carroll was inaugurated at Murfreesboro on October 
1, 1821, and in his first message to the legislature satisfied 
the public that the confidence reposed in his ability had 


"Nashville Whig, July 25, 1821. 
Phelan, pp. 256-7. 
S8Miller’s “Official Manual of the State of Tennessee.” 
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not been misplaced. In his circular issued in June, 1821, 
he had set his face against the recently organized “Loan 
Office” or Bank of Tennessee which Felix Grundy had 
pushed through the extra session of the legislature. In 
his first message to the legislature he took a decided stand 
against all the relief and stay and replevin laws by which, 
acting on the suggestion of Governor M’Minn, the General 
Assembly had hoped to cure the financial and commercial 
evils of the state.24 It seems that both the Nashville and 
the State Banks were in straitened circumstances and it 
had been proposed to unite them all in a merger and trust 
to luck to come out all right by creating a virtual monopoly 
of the banking business in the state. Carroll disposed of 
this proposition by an unanswerable sylogism: 

“Their strength consist in their solvency. If they are solvent and 
continue so, they have nothing to fear. If they are unsound, a union 
of unsound parts can never make a perfect whole.’™ 

He urged, instead, rigid economy and retrenchment by 
the people themselves. He called attention to the inefficien- 
cies of the judicial organization of the state and the con- 
fusion resulting from a lack of sharply defined jurisdiction 
among the courts. He urged the repeal of the law which 
gave the county and circuit courts concurrent jurisdiction, 
and suggested the establishment of district courts of equity. 
He advised the establishment of a penitentiary, and the 
abolishment of such barbarous methods of punishment as 
the pillory, stocks, branding, and the like. He dwelt upon 
the importance of a system of general education, internal 
improvements, and a more thorough organization of the 
state militia. He further recommended bank examinations 
and resumption of specie payments. Among the acts passed 
by his first legislature were: “To regulate proceedings in 
forcible entry and detainer”’; “Right to sue under the 
paupers oath”; “Confirming the boundary line between 
North Carolina and Tennessee”; “Confirming the boundary 
line between Kentucky and Tennessee by William Steele 
and Absalom Looney”; “Concerning champerty and main- 
tenance.” So effective had his recommendations been 
concerning financial matters that Carroll was able to say 
in his message in 1822, “I am happy in having it in my 
power to say that the pecuniary embarrassments of the 
country have been greatly diminished by the industry of 
our citizens and the surplus produce of last year.”8? 

In 1822, the second session of the Fourteenth General 
Assembly convened at Murfreesboro on July 22nd and 

ere pp. Pitas 


Moo! at vet Vol. I, p. 395. 
Phelan, p. 264. 
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adjourned on August 24th. The reason for this session 
was that the state might be laid off into nine congressional 
districts on account of the increase in population and 
changes in habitation. An act was passed providing for 
this redistricting and another Judge, William L. Brown, 
was added to the Supreme Court of the state. Swords were 
then voted to General Jackson and General Gaines for 
gallantry in the War of 1812.38 


RE-ELECTED GOVERNOR 

In 1823, Carroll was re-elected governor without oppo- 
sition. The Fifteenth General Assembly passed on the 
Governor’s recommendation the following acts: “To pre- 
serve the purity of elections, providing that any person 
treating with spirituous liquors or betting on elections shall 
be deemed guilty of misdemeanor”; “An act providing for 
the registration of Wills.” It was also in this year as we 
have already noted that Carroll pursuaded Jackson to run 
for the Senate to beat Colonel Williams. 

In 1824, the Governor issued a call for an extra session 
of the legislature for the purpose, principally, of correcting 
a mistake in the act providing for the election of President 
and Vice-President. In addition to this correction the legis- 
lature at this time provided for the erection of new coun- 
ties, and the incorporation of towns, also an act “incorporat- 
ing a turnpike from Murfreesboro to Nashville,” and a 
joint resolution to entertain General Lafayette at public 
expense.29 When Lafayette visited the state in this year, 
Governor Carroll, in his official capacity, entertained him. 
An invitation to the function at Nashville is treasured hy 
the Carroll family. 


THIRD TERM AS GOVERNOR 

Again in 1825 Carroll was re-elected Governor without 
opposition. It is interesting to note the composition of the 
legislature which met this year. It consisted of 38 farmers, 
12 lawyers, 5 doctors, and 5 merchants. On October 2nd 
of this year a resolution passed the legislature recom- 
mending General Andrew Jackson for President of the 
United States. On October 14th both Houses of the legis- 
lature received General Jackson in ceremonious form. On 
October 18th he resigned his seat in the United States 
Senate and Hugh Lawson White was elected senator in 
his stead. John Haywood and Robert L. Cobb were ap- 
pointed to revise the statutes of the state. A resolution 
was adopted to remove the seat of government to Nash- 
ville and other importants acts such as the following were 


%Moore—Foster. Vol. I, p. 395. 
Moore—Foster. Vol. I, p. 396. 
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passed: “Striking attorneys from the roll for failure to 
pay over funds collected by them”; “Providing that jurors 
for the trial of slaves shall consist of slave holders only’; 
“The Nashville and Columbia Turnpike Company was in- 
corporated.” The second session of the Sixteenth General 
Assembly met at Nashville and besides voting a sword to 
General Carroll for distinguished service during the War 
of 1812 incorporated the Nashville Insurance Company and 
the Hiwassee Canal Company. 


This was the last legislature to meet during Carroll’s 
first series of administrations. During these three terms 
as Governor, from 1821 to 1827, he had conducted the 
affairs of the state on sound business principles. He had 
caused the finances of the government to be put on a sound 
footing by having the affairs of the banks thoroughly ex- 
amined and requiring them to resume specie payments. 
The state, on the whole, was in excellent condition, and 
since he was prohibited by the Constitution of the State 
to hold office more than six years out of any eight he, as 
the “Boss” of the Tennessee Machine had to pick his 
successor. 

SUCCEEDED BY SAMUEL HOUSTON 


He decided on Sam Houston. Houston was in a measure 
the protegé of Carroll just as Carroll had been the pro- 
tegé of Jackson. Upon Carroll’s election to the governor- 
ship and the consequent vacating of the office of Major- 
General of the militia, Houston had been promptly elected 
to that office. He was a very able man and with Carroll’s 
aid was easily elected. On account of domestic troubles 
Houston quite abruptly resigned his office on April 16, 
1829, and William Hall of Sumner County succeeded to 
the governorship,—he was, at that time, speaker of the 
state senate. Carroll, with Houston out of the race for 
re-election, had no opposition and was elected governor 
again in 1829. 

FOURTH TERM AS GOVERNOR 


General Carroll was inaugurated for his fourth term 
as Governor of the state on October 1, 1829. In his mes- 
sage of this year he recommended again certain measures 
which he had mentioned in his previous messages such as 
the closing of the affairs of the Bank of the State, an 
amendment of the criminal law of the state, the establish- 
ment of a state penitentiary, and the establishment of sys- 
tems of general education and internal improvements. The 
penitentiary bill was passed and an appropriation of $50,- 
000.00, or thereabout, was made and the work was au- 
thorized to commence at once. The site of the institution 
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was to be Nashville.““ The passage of this bill and the 
building of the penitentiary were the results of Carroll’s 
firm convictions on the subject and of his strong deter- 
mination and influence with the legislature. As early as 
1826 there is found in his messages reference to the ques- 
tion when he said in part: 

“Experience has proved that the prisoners must be classed, that 
no communication must be permitted between the old and hardened 
villian and the young and pliant offender; that confinement of each 
individual in a separate cell at night prevents the opportunity of 
forming dangerous combinations, and leads to reflections on the im- 
proprieties of an ill-spent life, which in numerous instances has pro- 
duced reformation of the most sincere and permanent character.’ 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS 

Regarding the question of internal improvements Carroll 
had already in his previous administrations made his posi- 
tion clear. In 1825 the legislative committee on internal 
improvements had submitted a report on the Great National 
Road, in which they recommended the line that would run 
through the centre of the state to a point on the Mississippi 
River at Memphis, there to be discontinued as the rest of 
the journey could be made by water to New Orleans, which 
city the Great National Road was supposed to connect with 
the East. In addition to a consideration of this, highway 
commissioners had been appointed by both Tennessee and 
Alabama to examine the Muscle Shoals in the Tennessee 
River with a view of making the river navigable at that 
point. They reported that “this could be done at much 
less expense than heretofore has been thought necessary.” 
The difficulties, however, in the way of a regular and sys- 
tematic plan of internal improvements were in 1826 almost 
insurmountable. The chief one being in deciding upon the 
points of commencement. Local jealousies were aroused. 
Each little community clamored for recognition. Political 
influence came into play. Even the attempt to encourage 
private investment in turnpike stock failed. Furthermore, 
there was opposition from the strict constructionists who 
denied the power of the general government to undertake 
such works, but this very interpretation of the national 
constitution forced them to an acknowledgment of the 
necessity of the state adopting measures for purposes of 
internal improvements.‘2 Although no definite action was 
taken at that time the principle flourished and found ex- 
pression in Governor Carroll’s message in 1829, when he 
said: 

“In many parts of our country the great work of internal improve- 
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ments is advancing with astonishing rapidity. The New York canal 
is in successful operation. The Pennsylvania Canal, 400 miles long, 
is nearly finished. The Baltimore Railroad, the Chesapeake Canal, 
the canal uniting the waters of Lake Erie with those of the river 
Ohio, and numerous other improvements of less magnitude, but of 
great value to the internal trade of the country, are in a state of 
vigorous progression, and will in a few years be entirely completed. 
a these bright examples before us, does it become Tennessee to 
e idle?” 


With such an exhortation it is not to be wondered at 
that the Tennessee Legislature took immediate action. An 
act was passed organizing a board of internal improvements 
and appropriating for such work the sum of $150,000.00 
which for the times was a huge sum. Of this amount $60,- 
000.00 was to be used in East Tennessee, $60,000.00 in 


Middle Tennessee, and the remaining $30,000.00 in West 
Tennessee.*8 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Also in 1829 the first plan for a definite system of public 
instruction was made. County Courts after January 1, 
1830, were to appoint commissioners to meet at regimental 
musters on the 3rd Saturday in April to divide regiments 
into school districts and to make registers of names of 
heads of families. The magistrate was then to give notice 
and hold an election for five trustees who were to organize 
themselves into a board, the chairmen of which were to 
meet at the court house on the ist Saturday in June to 
choose commissioners of education for the county. True, 
this was no extensive educational organization, but still it 
is the germ from which Tennessee’s present public school 
system developed.*4 


FIFTH TERM AS GOVERNOR 


Carroll was re-elected Governor in 1831 without oppo- 
sition. In his message to the legislature of this year he 
recommended the immediate winding up of the affairs of 
the Bank of Tennessee and the use of a part of that capital 
in the improvement of roads. An act was passed abolishing 
imprisonment for debt. The insurrection of negroes in 
Virginia caused a rigorous statute to be passed in relation 
to slaves and free persons of color. Free persons of color 
were not permitted to enter Tennessee and owners of 
slaves were forbidden to emancipate them, unless they were 
immediately removed from the state. The organization of 
the Davidson County Temperance Society in 1829 probably 
influenced Carroll to incorporate the following remarks in 
his message of this year: 
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“It is a source of melancholy regret that three-fourths of the un- 
happy inmates of prisons acknowledge that the too frequent use of 
ardent spirits was the leading source of the commission of crimes for 
which they were convicted. Nor is it less the subject of regret that 
nine-tenths of the pauperism arises from intemperance. Is there no 
remedy for this alarming evil which cuts off so many citizens in early 
life, and brings sorrow and misery on innocent families? I answer 
that there is. Pass a law prohibiting the county courts from grant- 
ing to anyone a license to retail spirituous liquors, unless he be a 
man of known character for honesty, whose business is that of an 
innkeeper, with suitable accommodations for travelers; and punish 
with severity those who violate the law. Little hesitation should be 
felt in adopting this course, especially as it is well known that 
drunkenness, theft, robbery, gambling and murder generally have 
their origin in the grog shops of our towns and villages. When we 
see the wise and the virtuous everywhere uniting their influence for 
the suppression of intemperance, and when we consider its destructive 
effect upon the peace and morals of society, it is surely our duty to 
aid in counteracting its influence.’”*® 

In this year the boundary line between Tennessee and 


Mississippi was finally determined. 


In 1832 an extra session of the legislature was called 
to divide the state into congressional districts; the growth 
of the state necessitating thirteen districts. The charter 
of the Bank of Tennessee was revoked and the Union Bank 
of the State of Tennessee was chartered with a capital of 
$3,000,000.00. This legislature also passed an act estab- 
lishing a hospital for lunatics which developed into the first 
lunatic asylum of the state.‘ At this time Calhoun’s and 
Jackson’s positions on the question of nullification were 
causing much excitement throughout the country. On De- 
cember 29, 1832, a great union meeting was held at Nash- 
ville over which Governor Carroll presided.*? 


SIXTH TERM AS GOVERNOR 


In 1833 Carroll was again re-elected Governor without 
opposition. His popularity was such that other aspirants 
realized the futility of making a contest with him. In this 
year a vote was taken upon the question of calling a con- 
vention to revise the constitution of the state which, since 
its adoption in 1796, had never been altered, and it was 
favored. The first session of the Legislature was held 
from September 16th to December 2nd. On account of 
the proximity of the constitutional convention but few 
general laws were passed at this session. Among them 
were: “Calling a Constitutional Convention to meet in 
Nashville in 1834.” In addition to this resolution several 
important railroad companies and several banks were in- 
corporated. 
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The excellent and efficient administrations of Governor 
Carroll reached a most fitting climax in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1834. The old constitution written in 1796 
upon the admission of Tennessee to the Union had several 
inherent defects; chief among which, without doubt, was 
the taxing clause. Land was the chief source of revenue, 
and it was to be taxed equally and uniformly. No one 
hundred acres was to be taxed higher than another, except 
town lots, and no town lot was to be assessed higher than 
two hundreds acres of land. Free men were to pay a poll- 
tax, but it was not to exceed the tax on one hundred 
acres of land. There was also a poll-tax on slaves, but it 
was not to be more than the tax on two hundred acres 
of land.48 Upon this basis it is evident that the discrimina- 
tion in favor of the rich plantation owner having in his 
estate many acres of fertile cultivated soil would be enor- 
mous. Briefly stated, the tax in operation would mean that 
the owner of the improved fertile land in the large estates 
would be taxed no more than the small farmer with his 
few unimproved and often sterile holdings. The trouble 
with the system was that the tax was levied upon the basis 
of acreage and not upon the value of the property. Carroll 
even before his first term as Governor, recognized this de- 
fect and indeed made it one of the issues in the race with 
Ward in 1821, but the personalities of the two candidates 
soon over-shadowed the constitutional questions. Never- 
theless upon his election Carroll began his agitation for 
a complete revision of the taxing section of the consti- 
tution and the convention which met in Nashville on the 
19th of May in 1834 was largely the result of his efforts. 
The taxing clause of this convention remedied to a large 
extent the defects of the old constitution on this point and 
with a few amendments allowing income taxes and fixing the 
limits of poll-taxes was incorporated in the constitution of 
1870 and remains practically intact to this day. The es- 
sence of this taxing clause is this: 

“All property shall be taxed according to its value; that value to 
be ascertained in such manner as the Legislature shall direct, so 
that the same shall be equal and uniform throughout the State.’ 

A study of the messages of Governor Carroll to the 
legislature reveals the fact that he was a believer in Jack- 
sonian Democracy, an ardent advocate for judicial reform, 
and a zealous leader for internal improvements. Along 
these lines the Constitution of 1834 fulfilled his most op- 
timistic hopes. Regarding the suffrage the property quali- 
fication is wiped out, and every free white man of the age 
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of twenty-one, being a citizen of the United States and a 
citizen of the county wherein he may offer his vote for six 
months next preceding the day of election, is granted the 
right to vote, and it is provided that no one shall be denied 
the right to vote except for conviction of an infamous crime. 
The judicial power is vested in one Supreme Court and 
such inferior courts as the legislature may establish. This 
provides for a Constitutional Supreme Court which the 
legislature does not create and can not abolish, and thus is 
completed the establishment and the proper distribution 
of the powers of a fully equipped and organized American 
State, independent legislative bodies and the executive office 
already having been established. The Legislature might 
still create and abolish inferior courts, but its action could 
always be revised by the Supreme Court. The inclusion of 
a clause concerning internal improvements completed the 
work of Governor Carroll. Such a clause declares that a 
well regulated system of internal improvements is cal- 
culated to develop the resources of the state and to promote 
the happiness and prosperity of the citizens, and therefore, 
that it ought to be encouraged by the General Assembly 
or the Legislature. One additional provision should be 
noted, as without doubt, expressing the guiding spirit of 
Carroll and that is the section which calls for the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Commissioners to have the custody and 
control of public school funds.°° These five provisions, 
taxation, judicial reform, suffrage, internal improvements, 
and education, constitute the principal improvements over 
the old Constitution. The document was submitted to the 
people on the 5th and 6th of March, 1835, and was ratified 
by a vote of 42,666 against 17,691.51 

With the adoption of the new Constitution Governor Car- 
roll, who was completing his second series of three suc- 
cessive administrations, of six years each, as Governor, and 
would have been ineligible had the old Constitution been 
in force thought that he would be eligible for re-election 
under the new Constitution and so offered himself as a 
candidate for a fourth successive term. He was opposed 
by Newton Cannon, whom Sam Houston had defeated for 
governor in 1827. Cannon had already had a highly honor- 
able career and was a very popular man. Furthermore, 
at this time political lines in Tennessee were drawn very 
taut for or against Hugh Lawson White, between whom 
and Andrew Jackson there was friction because White, who 
was Senator from Tennessee would not resign his senator- 
ship and accept a post in the Cabinet so that Van Buren, 
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relieved of Cabinet duties could make a better Presidential 
candidate. Although Jackson was still the idol of the State 
the voters did not relish his unqualified backing of Van 
Buren and the current public sentiment was very strong 
in favor of Judge White who was even being boomed as 
Presidential possibility. Cannon had never been on cordial 
footing with Jackson and so now he came out openly in 
favor of White. Carroll had always been an ardent Jackson 
partisan. Consequently in spite of his great popularity, 
his remarkable record as Governor and his backing by Jack- 
son, Cannon was elected by a plurality of more than 11,000 
votes.52 

Failing of re-election William Carroll retired from poli- 
ties and set about retrieving his finances, which more than 
a dozen years of lavish generosity in public office, uncounted 
expense and general neglect had thrown into great con- 
fusion. His duties as Governor did not seem to cause him 
to lose his ability for personal business, for in five years 
he was richer than ever. At this time, in the year 1840, 
it seems that his interest was revived in politics to some 
extent, this time taking a national view. This is evidenced 
by the fact that the Democratic Convention meeting at 
Baltimore on May 6th of that year and nominating Van 
Buren for President elected Carroll chairman of the con- 
vention... Sad though it is, before the next Democratic 
Convention Governor Carroll was to pass on. He performed 
his last public act when on March 15, 1844, he delivered an 
address in Nashville congratulating General Jackson and 
the country on the final passage of the Act of Congress 
appropriating a sum of money to repay General Jackson 
the amount of the fine (with interest) imposed upon him 
by Judge Hall of New Orleans. He was taken ill on the 
next Tuesday, the 19th of March and died the next Friday, 
the 22nd. The Nashville Whig of Saturday the 23rd said 
in part :% 

“General William Carroll, the brave and distinguished soldier, the 
wise and faithful Governor, and the eminently good citizen, closed 
his career of public and private usefulness in death, at 8 o’clock last 
evening at the age of 56. Although the health of General Carroll 
had been precarious for several years, and notwithstanding the 
mournful result which we are now called upon to record had been 
anticipated for several days, the sad reality cannot be contemplated 
without a feeling of the most poignant regret that the years of one 
who had served his country so bravely in war, so efficiently in peace, 
could not be prolonged at least to the ‘three score and ten,’ which 
have fallen to the lot of other public servants, some of them the il- 


lustrious contemporaries of the deceased.” 
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On Monday the same paper continued: 


“We have seldom known a more general feeling of gloom to per- 
vade this community than on Saturday and Sunday last, and in a 
residence of nearly twenty years in Nashville, we had never before 
witnessed the assemblage of such a vast concourse of people on the 
Burial Grounds as on the occasion of the interment of the remains 
of General Carroll on Sabbath evening.” 

Indeed, Nashville had lost one of her most loved and 
prominent citizens and Tennessee one of her greatest 


leaders. 


IV. CRITICAL ESTIMATE 

By what measure is the worth of this man who served 
as Governor of Tennessee for six terms or twelve years, 
longer than any other one man, to be calculated? Four sides 
of his life present themselves: His nature and character, 
his business ability, his military genius, and his political 
activities. He combined military, political and business 
ability in an astonishing degree into a character that could 
not but be successful in everything it essayed. The Nash- 
ville Whig of March 26, 1844, concerning Governor Car- 
roll reads: 

“Aside from his cool and deliberate courage, he was a man of 
vigorous intellect, strong practical judgment and extraordinary execu- 
tive talents. His native sense and perseverance overcame all the 
difficulties of a defective education in early life, so that the style and 
language of his public documents, as well as of his private corre- 
spondence, so far from denoting a want of scholarship, reflect the 
highest credit upon his literary taste.” 

Buell says: 

“With all his charms of person and manner, however, he was never 
a conspicuous social figure, preferring the association of men and 
the excitements of war and politics to the gentler pleasures of ‘high 
society.’ ” 

His popularity was of the kind that penetrates the 
humblest log cabin. He was possessed of all the wit and 
humor of the frontier and his powers as a raconteur and 
at repartee were proverbial. The nature of his relations to 
the plain people may be inferred from the fact that he was 
known the length and breadth of the State as “Bill” Car- 
roll, and usually addressed with that abbreviation by all 
whom he chanced to meet. 

In business he was enterprising and progressive. This 
is amply demonstrated by his introduction of the first steam- 
boat on the Cumberland River in 1818. That he was 
eminently successful in his business ventures must also be 
acknowledged for when it is considered that he twice prac- 
tically ceased business activity, the first time to serve in 
the Creek War and the New Orleans Campaign and the 
second time for some twelve years to serve as Governor, that 
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he lost at least $66,500.00 going surety for his friends and 
in unfortunate business propositions, and that at the age 
of 46 he again entered the business field and within five 
years was richer than ever, making his combined earnings, 
conservatively estimated, at least a quarter of a million 
dollars and realizing that even today a man acquiring such 
a sum during his lifetime is considered quite successful, it 
is apparent that for his time, Governor Carroll as a busi- 
ness man, was undoubtedly without a peer in the entire 
state. 


His military service equally bore the stamp of success. 
The stories of the Creek War and the New Orleans Cam- 
paign, his rapid rise in the ranks of the state militia from 
a mere newcomer to the position of Major-General of the 
State Militia within the short time of four years speak 
for themselves. A Major-General in the State Militia at 
the age of twenty-six, the youngest General at the Battle 
of New Orleans and in addition, the one to whom the com- 
mand of the center which bore the brunt of the fighting 
was given, is, indeed, a brilliant record. And then when 
the feat of the forced march of 150 miles in two days, 
which in the history of all warfare never has and probably 
never will, be equalled, is added to this, it must be admitted 
that the historians of Tennessee do not err when they place 
the name of William Carroll second only to that of Andrew 
Jackson on the scroll of her illustrious warriors. 


The four ablest governors of Tennessee before the war 
between the states were Sevier, Carroll, Polk, and Johnson. 
Of these Sevier had already earned his reputation and claim 
to fame in the annals of Tennessee before he became Gov- 
ernor. Polk and Johnson both earned their reputations 
after they had been Governor. Carroll alone rests his claims 
for greatness in politics upon his work done during his 
twelve years as Governor of the State. Carroll immediately 
upon his arrival in Tennessee seems to have been converted 
to the Jacksonian party and became so prominent in it that 
upon Jackson’s temporary retirement in 1818 the control of 
Tennessee Democracy quite naturally fell into his hands. 
With the powerful “Tennessee Machine” at his command, 
although due to a temporary disagreement with Jackson in 
1821, he was not supported by Jackson for the Governor- 
ship in that year, he was easily elected and for the next 14 
years practically controlled the politics of the state. It 
has already been noted that he ran this machine vigorously 
and at times even ruthlessly, but through it he was able to 
wield a great influence over the legislature and thus put 
through many of his excellent measures. In fact, few 
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Governors of Tennessee can claim that their messages were 
respected and adhered to in any extent comparable to those 
of Carroll. A mere enumerating of the laws enacted during 
his administrations reveal the dominating influence of the 
Governor. He belonged to that school of finance which 
favored a uniform national currency, the issue of a central 
United States Bank; he was opposed to the use of the state 
funds in the banking business, and so warned the Legisla- 
ture in his messages. One of his first acts as Governor was 
to recommend an investigation of the affairs of the recently 
established state bank, the resumption of specie payments 
by it, and the curtailment of its activities as much as pos- 
sible. It was at his instance that the Bank of the United 
States was allowed, by an act passed in 1826, to establish 
a branch in Tennessee which it did in 1827, at Nashville.5¢ 
The State is indebted to him in a great measure for the 
building of its penitentiary, the institution of a system of 
organization to administer the public schools, the estab- 
lishment of an asylum for the insane, and, most important 
of all, for the Constitutional Convention of 1834, revising 
and improving as it did the system of taxation, the state 
judiciary, the suffrage, and placing the state constitution- 
ally on record as favoring internal improvements. 


That he was the guiding spirit and power of the politics 
of the State during the years 1820 to 1835 is unquestion- 
able. It is only necessary to recall his defeat of the legis- 
lators who had dared to vote for Williams instead of Jack- 
son for the Senate in 1823 and his crushing of Hugh Lawson 
White at Jackson’s instigation.5? Although Carroll was 
politically supreme in the State of Tennessee he seemed to 
possess no ambition at all for the honors of national office. 
Outside of holding the position in Jackson’s political head- 
quarters analogous to that of paymaster-general and serv- 
ing as Chairman of the Democratic Convention of 1840 he 
did not allow himself to become involved in national poli- 
tics.°3 He could have been chosen Senator or Congressman 
on any occasion of vacancy between 1820 and the time of 
his sudden death in 1844. But the governorship of the State 
together with the power to send his friends to the Senate 
or the House, seemed to fill the measure of his aspiration. 
He was pre-eminently a Tennessean. 

El Paso, Texas. 
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LEST WE FORGET* 
By CHAS. COMSTOCK 


It is hardly practicable that anyone, however gifted 
with memory, or enriched with intellectual attainment, 
should retain in vivid consciousness more than an outline 
of the important deeds of accomplishment performed by 
those heroic characters who have led the advance of human 
progress, and removed the multitudinous impediments 
which often retard the development of civic and national 
betterment. Those who built the log cabins of pioneer days 
were benefactors of humanity, although it may have been 
involuntarily. They were the advance guard of those who 
today are bringing into a higher state of productiveness the 
acres which their early ancestors cultivated in a primitive 
manner. Their efforts made it possible, in subduing the 
wilderness, for the merchant, the banker, the statesman, 
and the pioneers of industry in these latter days to find the 
opportunity for accomplishment. The leaders of those days 
when the state and the nation were in the process of mak- 
ing, were as much the men of the hour, amid the conditions 
which then existed, as an Edison, a Ford, a Pershing, a 
Rockefeller, or any ‘of the outstanding factors of our twen- 
tieth century development. 


The legislator of the past established a simple code 
founded on the basic law of the nation, which is today the 
rule and guide of his modern successor, yet it is self-evident 
that far too seldom has the record of these men, their origin, 
their environment, their loyal service, or their relation to 
posterity, been adequately preserved. 


In.the Library of Congress it is designed to perpetuate 
the biographies of those who have given their service to the 
nation, either as statesmen, diplomats, jurists, military or 
naval leaders; and yet in many instances these sketches, 
which can hardly be dignified as biographies, are exceed- 
ingly brief, often consisting of a few lines giving the place 
and date of birth, the character and length of public ser- 
vice, and time and place of demise. In some instances even 
less than this is recorded. May we quote one from the Con- 
gressional Directory, the official reference work of the Fed- 
eral authorities? 


“Robert Burton, born, Mecklenburg County, Virginia, 
October 20, 1747; moved to Granville County, North Caro- 


*Prepared for the East Tennessee Historical Society and read at its monthly 
meeting, April 2, 1926. 
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lina, 1775; Colonel in Revolutionary Army; Continental 
Congress, 1787, 1788; died, Granville County, North Caro- 
lina, May 31, 1825.” 

How little; yet he had a remarkable career. He was 
Quartermaster General of North Carolina, and rendered 
valuable service to the cause of the colonies during the 
struggle for independence. His efficiency during those 
years was of a high character, and his after service was 
worthy of extended commendation. His ancestry should 
have been carefully noted, also his family alliances. He 
married the only daughter of Judge John Williams, one of 
North Carolina’s zealous patriots during the Revolution, 
and a leading jurist of the new commonwealth, ere the cause 
of independence was fairly won. Colonel Burton was a 
member of the last Continental Congress. His nephew, 
Hutchins Gordon Burton, was later a member of the United 
States Congress and also Governor of North Carolina; while 
one of his grandsons, Francis Nash Williams Burton, Jr., 
served as Secretary of State for Tennessee from 1855 to 
1859. The latter was also a grandson of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hardy Murfree, one of North Carolina’s staunchest Revo- 
lutionary patriots. These men and their service should not 
be forgotten. 


Referring to the same official publication, as to promi- 
nent statesmen of the “Volunteer” Commonwealth, we note 
that John Sevier, Tennessee’s first Governor, who served as 
a member of Congress from North Carolina, representing 
the “Western District,” in 1789-1791, also East Tennessee’s 
Representative from 1811 to 1815, is accorded twenty-four 
lines on a double column page. George W. Campbell, 
United States Senator from Tennessee, one of the first jus- 
tices of the state’s Supreme Court, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under President Madison, Minister to Russia under 
President Monroe, and afterward serving on the French 
Claims Commission under President Jackson, is given a 
space of twenty-two lines. The most complete family rec- 
ord of Judge Campbell is found upon his monument in the 
City Cemetery at Nashville, where he resided for nearly 
two score years. 


William Bowen Campbell, descendant of noted pioneer 
ancestry, Governor of Tennessee and member of Congress, 
is also assigned twenty-two lines, while Newton Cannon, 
also Governor and Congressman, is given sixteen lines. 
Robert Looney Caruthers, eminent jurist, member of Con- 
gress, and who was elected Governor by popular vote dur- 
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ing the Civil War, but was not inaugurated, is accorded 
nineteen lines of official biography. 

Cornelius Harnett, one of North Carolina’s greatest 
Revolutionary patriots, delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress, whose life paid a portion of the price of indepen- 
dence, comes down to posterity with ten lines of official re- 
membrance, while his war-time associate, John Penn, who 
signed the Declaration of Independence, is given but twelve 
lines of recognition. These ardent patriots represented all 
of the original Colony of North Carolina from the seaboard 
to the Mississippi. 

‘John Bell, of Tennessee, one of our greatest statesmen, 
Congressman and Senator, who was the Union candidate for 
President in 1860, is reviewed in twelve lines. Luke Lea 
(II), (not our Colonel Luke Lea), Congressman and Secre- 
tary of State, ninety years ago, is perpetuated by the Fed- 
eral record in sixteen lines, while Felix Grundy, brilliant 
statesman and orator, is accorded twenty-eight lines of re- 
view. 

Isham Green Harris, war Governor of the “Volunteer 
State,” and United States Senator for twenty years, is ex- 
ploited in twenty-one lines, which makes no mention of his 
army service while Andrew Johnson, appointed by the 
President, occupied his executive chair in Tennessee’s capi- 
tol. 

William Dickson, one of the early Congressmen from 
the Nashville District, is given ten lines in the Congres- 
sional Directory, while Thomas Claiborne, representing the 
same district in 1819, is given but three lines. The latter 
was long a leading attorney of the Nashville bar, soldier and 
philanthropist, serving as aid to General Jackson during the 
Creek War; one of the Virginia Claibornes, with a family 
lineage, like George Washington, covering more than twenty 
centuries. 

William Charles Cole Claiborne, a distinguished pioneer 
statesman of Tennessee, member of Congress for the entire 
State from 1797 to 1801, Territorial Governor of Missis- 
sippi and later of Louisiana, and becoming the first Gover- 
nor of the latter under the constitution, a near relative of 
Major Thomas Claiborne of Nashville, is accorded twelve 
lines of official biography. 

Our Colonel John Williams, of Knoxville, heroic veteran 
of the Creek War, where his regiment played a leading role 
at the noted battle of Horseshoe Bend, chosen United States 
Senator two years later, also serving as Minister to Guata- 
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mala, and one of Tennessee’s most noted pioneer attorneys, 
is given about twenty-five lines of review. 

Another heroic Scotchman, a native of the Emerald 
Isle, who fought with Sevier at King’s Mountain, Repre- 
sentative from the Western District in the General Assem- 
bly of North Carolina, 1789, member of the Tennessee Con- 
stitutional Convention, 1796, member of Congress, 1803 to 
1815, and from 1817 to 1823; and who was in close confi- 
dential relations with President Monroe and General Jack- 
son during the Florida campaign, is accorded twenty-four 
lines of Congressional registry. Although a bachelor, he 
was related by the marriage of his brothers and through 
their descendants to a large proportion of the leading fami- 
lies of East Tennessee. This was no less a character than 
Congressman Johnny Rhea. His immediate successor, John 
Blair of Jonesboro, who represented the First District in 
Congress for twelve years, who was also of Scottish de- 
scent, is given eight lines of official reference. 

Let us consider one more, a dual reference, ere we pass 
on. Some of us have been Tennesseans long enough to re- 
call the celebrated “War of the Roses,” in the “Volunteer 
State,” which occurred nearly forty years agone, when 
those far-famed brothers, “Alf.” and “Bob” Taylor, made 
their highly entertaining joint canvass for Governor. “Our 
Bob” won the race at that time. He had been in Congress 
from 1879 to 1881; then served as Governor of Tennessee 
from 1887 to 1891, and again from 1897 to 1899. In March, 
1907, he entered the United States Senate and closed his 
distinctive career, in that honorable body, in March, 1912, 
when he entered the Land of Silence. The Congressional 
Directory reviews his activities in seventeen lines. “Alf.” 
served the First District of Tennessee in the Federal Con- 
gress from 1889 to 1895, and later filled the executive chair 
at Tennessee’s capital. He also is briefly remembered in the 
official publication with twelve lines. They were sons of a 
noted East Tennessee statesman, Nathaniel Green Taylor, 
who served the same district in Congress from March, 1854, 
to March, 1855, completing the unexpired term of Brookins 
Campbell, deceased; also from 1865 to 1867, and as Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs from 1867 to 1869. He, too, is 
reviewed in about fourteen lines. Tennessee has had few 
men more distinguished than the father and his sons, each 
of whom deserves much more than a passing notice. 

It may be said that the Congressional Directory is not 
a lineage book. That is undoubtedly true. Yet it is a work 
of standard reference, and should undertake to preserve a 
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commendable account of our noted Americans who have 
served the nation officially. We have today no general ref- 
erence work which furnishes complete biographical or gene- 
alogical accounts of prominent Americans. Some other 
publications have given our distinguished statesmen of the 
past ampler publicity than the Congressional Directory. 
The National Encyclopaedia of American Biography, a com- 
mendable work, reviews our John Bell in one hundred and 
twenty-five lines; George W. Campbell in twenty-six lines; 
William B. Campbell in seventy-seven lines; Newton Can- 
non in forty; Felix Grundy in sixty-seven, and Isham G. 
Harris in thirty-nine lines. The information thus given is 
important, but does not measure up to the men and their 
lives of accomplishment. We need more concise histories, 
more complete biographies, both of the leaders of today, 
who are making twentieth century the greatest of human 
progress, and of the no less important men of yesterday, 
who laid the foundations of American civilization deep and 
strong. These must not be forgotten. 

We hear much said of the “Art Preservative,” and this 
invaluable industry should be invoked to perpetuate the 
memory of those who have given themselves freely to es- 
tablish and maintain the true standard of our American in- 
stitutions, whether in the halls of Congress, in our State 
Legislatures, in our courts, in the diplomatic service, at 
home or abroad, in the forefront of battle, by land or sea, 
as leaders of art and science, as intellectual and spiritual 
teachers, as captains of industry, or scouts and pioneers 
along the border line of civilization, each alike has faithful- 
ly performed his task in paving the way for America’s 
greatness; and can we as citizens of the Great Republic do 
less than accord them adequate biographical record, that 
the man, his history, both active and inherent, his associa- 
tions and environments, as well as his deeds of accomplish- 
ment, may be preserved to the latest posterity? 

Every American commonwealth should carefully pre- 
pare and publish, not in one volume, but in many, if needed, 
a collection of reference works, a complete biographical and 
genealogical record of our prominent citizens, in whatever 
calling engaged, compiled by competent historians. Let one 
man in each sovereign state be selected, not through politi- 
cal favoritism, but because he is amply qualified, to plan and 
direct such an undertaking. A board of historians should 
be selected with equal care, and to each assigned a specific 
group of characters to be reviewed, such as jurists, states- 
men, soldiers, scientists, capitalists, manufacturers, educa- 
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tors, philanthropists, progressive men of every: kind, that 
equal justice may be done to all. 

How shall such an undertaking be financed? 

The men who do the work must be compensated amply, 
that the full force of their intellectual powers may be de- 
voted to accomplishment without thought of self. Let the 
commonwealth make as adequate appropriations as may be 
practicable. These we are confident would be commendably 
augmented by personal contributions from those who have 
means to give liberally to a worthy cause. Americans raise 
large sums for stately memorials, costly monuments, impos- 
ing piles of marble and granite, to render homage to the 
fame of our great heroes and benefactors, that he who looks 
may remember. Why not perpetuate their memory in his- 
torical publications, that he who reads may know and un- 
derstand the greatness that has urged the toiler of yester- 
day to noble accomplishment? 

It has been said of the great Napoleon that he desired to 
have his nobler deeds preserved on lasting brass. Amer- 
ica’s heroic leaders have been the equals of Napoleon. It is 
not difficult to keep in mind the accomplishments of such 
men. But the lives of many humbler toilers along the high- 
way of progress deserve to be remembered, that their in- 
fluence may incite our posterity through the coming ages to 
nobler conceptions, to greater attainment, for the realiza- 
tion of more exalted ideals, and for the ceaseless perpetuity 
of America’s eternal heritage. 

In memory of those who have humbly, silently performed 
their allotted tasks, and have passed on, I crave your kindly 
and earnest consideration, 

“Lest we forget; lest we forget.” 
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JACKSON’S RE-ELECTION, 1832 
By ERIK MCKINLEY ERIKSSON, PH.D. 


ARTICLE II.* 


During the first year of Jackson’s administration the 
subject of the next presidential election’ received little con- 
sideration from the newspapers, since their attention was 
largely occupied by the “proscription” of office-holders. 
That forces were quietly working, however, to put Jackson 
again into the field as a presidential candidate was made 
manifest when but a little more than a year of his presi- 
dency had expired. On March 12, 1830, there appeared an 
editorial in the New York Courier and Enquirer which 
stated that it was the desire of the Republican party to re- 
elect Jackson. No doubt the paper was expressing the wish 
of .a large element of the party, but not of that faction of 
which Duff Green, editor of the official organ, was a part. 
It was his hope that John C. Calhoun might succeed Jack- 
son, so he exerted his efforts to thwart the plan for putting 
the president in the field again. The article in the New 
York paper was denounced by Green in the Telegraph as 
“{ll-timed, unadvised, and unauthorized.’’? 


The next move came from Pennsylvania, where, on 
March 31, 1830, a caucus of the Democratic members of the 
state legislature was held, and resolutions drawn up in which 
Jackson’s administration was endorsed and he was urged to 
be a candidate for re-election. Similar action was taken on 
April 13, 1830, by a caucus of one hundred and eleven Demo- 
cratic members of the New York legislature.’ It is signifi- 
cant of the attitude of the Telegraph that it failed to give 
publicity to or make editorial comment on these nomina- 
tions, as would naturally have been expected of the official 
organ of the administration. 


Nothing more was done to forward Jackson’s candidacy 
until the Washington Globe was established as the new of- 
ficial organ. In his prospectus in the first issue, on Decem- 
ber 7, 1830, Francis Preston Blair, the editor, said: 


*Article I—‘‘Newspaper eet and the Campaign of 1828.’’ See Tennessee His- 
torical Magazine, Vol. VIII, No. 4, January, 1925, p. 231. 


1For a general account of the vik of 1832, cf. Stanwood, Edward, History of 
the Presidency from 1788 to 1897 (Boston and New York, 1916), Vol. I, pp. 151-165. 


2United States Telegraph (semi-weekly), March 16, 1830; Ibid (daily), March 24, 
June 24, 1830. 


3Niles’ Weekly Register, Vol. XXXVIII (April 24, 1830), pp. 169, 170. 
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“It is the purpose of the editor to dedicate this paper to the dis- 
cussion and maintenance of the principles which brought Andrew 
Jackson into office and which he brought with him into office, which 
have been asserted in his several messages to Congress and sustained 
by the course of his administration. As a means of giving permanent 
effect to those principles, which are considered essential to the preser- 
vation, peace, and prosperity of the Union, the election of the presi- 
dent for a second term will be advocated.” 

But it was not until January 22, 1831, that the Globe of- 
ficially announced that Jackson would be a candidate for 
re-election, stating that he could not retreat under the fire 
of his enemies. 


That the subject of the presidential succession was one 
of chief interest during the session of Congress in 1830- 
1831, was shown by a denunciatory editorial in the Globe, 
which said: 


“President-making is still with Congress, the order of the day and 
every day. The business of the people is scarcely thought of. Specu- 
lation on supposed divisions and attempts to promote them, with a 
view to the future elevation or depression of this man or that, occupy 
all minds, all tongues, all pens. In these selfish and factious in- 
trigues, are the interests of the people neglected and Congress dis- 
graced.’”" 

Interest in the subject was not confined to Congress or 
to Washington but was widespread throughout the Union, 
as was shown by expressions of conventions and legisla- 
tures. Many Jackson meetings were reported in the Globe 
between January 1, 1831, and the time of the election. How- 
ever, this feature of the campaign was not stressed so much 
by the Jackson forces as it had been in the previous presi- 
dential campaign. 


Meanwhile the forces opposed to the administration had 
not been idle. Their first step was to adopt a new party 
name. Thus there appeared simultaneously in the spring 
of 1829 the organization of state tickets in Massachusetts 
and Kentucky under the name “National Republican.’ 
Later the Telegraph said: 

“Under the name of National Republicans, Messrs. Webster and 
Clay are endeavoring to unite the disaffected of all parties in an un- 
holy crusade against an administration, brought into power by the 
people and administered in conformity with their will. . . S 
faithful chroniclers of the times, it is our duty to sound the alarm.” 

The Jackson organ further endeavored to discredit the 
new party by identifying it with the old Federalist party. 
It said: 

“Mr. Webster proclaims war upon the Administration and raises 


a standard bearing on its tattered shreds ‘Hartford Convention,’ 


4Globe, January 15, 1831. 
5STe'egraph (s-w.), April 17, 28, 1829. 
®Ibid. (t-w.), January 30, 1830. 
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‘Amalgamation,’ and ‘National Republican.’ These names are synony- 
mous, and mean nothing less than the black cockade federalism of ’98; 
and the opposition may, like Lady Macbeth, rub their sweet little fed- 
eral hands in vain; for the ‘spot’ will remain indelible, and all the 
waters of the ocean cannot wash it out. The opposition party is the 
old federal party, maintaining, in the spirit of the Hartford Conven- 
tion, the principles of the reign of terror; and it consists of ultra 
federalists, amalgamated with recreant republicans, who have re- 
nounced the Republican party, and whom that party have in turn re- 
nounced. . . . Are not Daniel Webster, John Holmes, Tristram 
Burgess, and Samuel Bell, old federalists, who opposed the adminis- 
tration of Thomas Jefferson as they are now opposing that of Andrew 
Jackson? . . . the friends of the present National Administra- 
tion are the democratic party, while its opponents are the federal 
party.” 

The newly adopted name met with the full approval of 
the Intelligencer, which was the chief organ of the anti- 
Jackson element. Its sentiments were expressed in an edi- 
torial copied from the National Gazette, as follows: 

“National Republican is an excellent designation for a national 
party in our republican Union. Let it be adopted everywhere, by all 
who would uphold the Federal Constitution; secure the independence 
and continuance of the Supreme Court; preserve a sound currency; 
possess a substantive and enlightened President of the United States; 
prevent offices from becoming the booty of mere partisans and para- 
sites; and obtain a truly responsible and visible government. The 
proper object of all American citizens is the predominance of sound 
principles and wise men in the administration of public affairs.’ 


It early became apparent that Henry Clay would be the 
candidate of the National Republicans to oppose Jackson in 
the election of 1832. On June 21, 1830, a public meeting of 
citizens of Fayette County, Kentucky, was held at Lexing- 
ton. The president’s veto of the Maysville Road bill was 
condemned, and Henry Clay, while not formally nominated, 
was endorsed as a “pre-eminently qualified, talented, and 
patriotic individual . . . most suitable for the next 
Presidency.”® On August 3, 1830, Clay was formally nomi- 
nated by a state convention of National Republicans meet- 
ing at Dover, Delaware.’° After that resolutions endorsing 
him came from various quarters, which made it certain that 
he would be the chief candidate in opposition to Jackson. 

No serious attempt was made to put Calhoun into the 
race, even after relations between him and Jackson had 
been publicly broken off early in 1831. On August 9, 1831, 
a public meeting was held in New York City, which drew 
up resolutions and nominated Calhoun for the presidency. 
Nothing came of this action, however, though Duff Green 
expressed confidence that Calhoun would be _ successful 


Ibid. (d.), February 13, 1830. 

8Intelligencer, February 22, 1831. 

*Telegraph (d.), July 3, 1830. 

Niles’ Register, Vol. XXXVIII (August 14, 1830), p. 482. 
NIbid., Vol. XL (August 18, 27, 1831), pp. 417, 462-463. 
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should he enter the race. ‘No event,” he asserted, “would 
give the corrupt combination that speaks through the Globe 
more alarm than to see the name of Mr. Calhoun presented 
for the Presidency. The defeat of General Jackson would 
be the certain result.’’!2 

An interesting phase of the campaign of 1832 was the 
appearance of the Anti-Masonic party upon the stage of 
National politics.12 On September 11, 1830, this party held 
a national convention in Philadelphia. This assemblage 
drew up an address to the people which was the first plat- 
form issued by a national political party in the United 
States. It also decided to hold another convention at Balti- 
more the following year for the purpose of nominating a 
national ticket. In view of the fact that this was the first 
national political convention in the United States, it is sur- 
prising how little attenton was given it by the Washington 
newspapers. It was scarcely mentioned by either the Intel- 
ligencer or the Telegraph. 

The second Anti-Masonic national convention met at 
Baltimore on September 26, 1831. After experiencing some 
difficulty in finding suitable candidates, William Wirt of 
Maryland and Amos Ellmaker of Pennsylvania were nomi- 
nated for the presidency and vice-presidency, respectively. 
A formal address ‘“‘To the People of the United States’ was 
then drawn up, which set forth the principles of the party 
and urged the election of its candidates. 

This convention, unlike its predecessor, received con- 
siderable attention from the political organs at Washington. 
The Telegraph, eager to welcome any organized opposition 
to Jackson, published the proceedings of the convention and 
commented, in part, as follows: 

“That Anti-Masonry has become a powerful and growing political 
influence cannot be concealed. As an editor of a public journal, it 
becomes our duty to note its progress.” 

The Intelligencer also published the proceedings of the 
convention in full. Its attitude, naturally, was not sympa- 
thetic to this political movement which seemed likely to di- 
vide the anti-Jackson opposition. Therefore it sought to 
create sentiment in favor of a merger of the Anti-Masons 
and National Republicans in support of Clay. In its edi- 
torial columns it expressed surprise that Wirt, who had 
been initiated into the Masonic fraternity, 

“of all persons in the world, had been elected to the special confidence 
of that party.” 


Telegraph (d.), June 10, 1882. 

18For the best account of the Anti-Masonic Party cf. McCarthy, Charles, ‘The 
Anti-Masonic Party: A Study of Political Anti-Masonry in the United States, 1827- 
1840,”” American Historical Association, Annual Report for 1902, Vol. I, pp. 365-574. 

“Telegraph (d.), September 29, 1831. 
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It continued : 


“Under these circumstances, the selection of Mr. Wirt as their 
candidate shows conclusively either that the Anti-Masons themselves 
have been heretofore unjustly reproached with a violent and persecut- 
ing spirit, or that Anti-Masonry has changed its character; for they 
take him up as their candidate in the face of his pointed rebuke of the 
only traits in the party to which any one has ever had a right to take 
exception—that is, its alleged intolerance and proscription.” 

The Intelligencer asserted that the Anti-Masons were at 
heart National Republicans, and expressed the hope that, if 
Clay should be nominated by the National Republican con- 
‘vention to be held in December, 1831, Wirt would withdraw, 
and the Anti-Masons would 
“vet lend their force where its power will be felt, and where it may 
aid that victory which they will have merit in achieving.”* 

But the Anti-Masons had no intention of having their 
ticket superseded by that of the National Republicans. The 
leading Anti-Masonic organ, the Albany Evening Journal, 
edited by Thurlow Weed, exhibited hostility towards Clay 
and denounced support of National Republican prnciples by 
Anti-Masons as “foolery.”’ This caused the Intelligencer to 
say: 

“Knowing the correct political views of such of the Anti-masons 
as we are acquainted with, we have supposed, and perhaps have in- 
duced our readers to believe, that, acting upon principle, they would 
support the election of Mr. Clay, upon finding it worse than useless 
in them to vote for Mr. Wirt for the Presidency. On that head, we 
are less sanguine than we were, we are not yet without hope, though 
the course of some of the Anti-masonic journals is discouraging.” 

At first the Globe, recognized as the Jackson organ, ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the action of the Anti-Masons in 
nominating Wirt, since it meant the withdrawal of support 
from Clay and division of the forces opposed to Jackson.17 
Later, in referring to the hope expressed by the Intelli- 
gencer that the Anti-Masons would join with the National 
Republicans in support of Clay, the Globe tried to sow seeds 
of dissension which would make such a union impossible. 
It said: 

“The single object of the Clay leaders is here distinctly developed. 
It is Office and Power. The Intelligencer talks to the Anti-Masons 
as if they had no principles to regard, and no objects to accomplish, 
but the mere exhibition of their political strength, merely to help the 
‘National Republicans’ place in the Presidential Chair one of the most 
distinguished Masons in the world [Clay], perhaps the only man in 
America who ever thought, by a general union and combination of 
Masonic lodges, of wielding the whole fraternity for political pur- 


poses. If the Anti-Masons choose thus to give up their principles 
and dissolve their party, we have no sort of objection.” 
Intelligencer, September 29, 30, October 1, 5, 1831. 


1Ibid., October 29, 1831. 
W%Globe, October 1, 1831. 
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The Globe pointed out that possibly Clay’s friends in the 
Anti-Masonic convention had 
“persuaded the honest Anti-Masons of the Convention, to nominate 
Mr. Wirt who had never been spoken of or thought of by any body, 
merely to prepare the Anti-Masonic party for a general transfer to 
Mr. Clay? Having got them committed thus far, it was, perhaps, 
thought possible to make them go further.—Having nominated 
one Mason, they could not well object to another. Mr. Wirt is a 
Mason, and Mr. Clay is no more. The Anti-Masons who can support 
the one, can support the other. The Intelligencer already presses 
this argument home upon the Anti-Masons. These signs indicate 
that the great Anti-Masonic party were Betrayed by their late Con- 
vention.’ 

Neither the professed fears of the Globe nor the hopes 
of the Intelligencer were realized, for Wirt did not with- 
draw from the race for the presidency. The Globe edi- 
torials may have had some effect in preventing Wirt’s with- 
drawal. 

Agitation for a National Republican national conven- 
tion was begun as early as the fall of 1830. This provoked 
the Telegraph to make the following comment: 

“It is now proposed in the Kentucky papers, to drum up a ‘Na- 
tional’ Convention, to meet in this city, in order to hold Mr. Clay’s 
head above water. The Anti-Masonic Convention, lately held in 
Philadelphia, was a complete failure, and we hazard nothing in say- 
ing, that a mere Clay Convention will be quite as feeble an affair.”” 

The National Journal was strongly in favor of the pro- 
posed convention. It said: 

“We are glad to perceive that responses to the call for a National 
Convention begin to come in. Of the vast advantage of such an as- 
sembly, emanating directly from the people, and for the attainment 
of a specific object, there cannot be two opinions. Public sentiment 
will thus be concentrated on the subject of the American System, 
which has received, in detail, the sanction of that sentiment, and 
which is now placed in imminent peril by the course of the Adminis- 
tration of General Jackson.’™ 

The first definite action to bring about such a conven- 
tion was taken on December 9, 1830, by a Clay convention 
at Frankfort, Kentucky. This assemblage, after adopting 
resolutions denouncing the admnistration and lauding Clay 
and the “American system,” nominated twelve delegates to 
attend a national convention, should one be held. The dele- 
gates were instructed to vote for Clay.24 At this time the 
Intelligencer was rather indifferent, for, as it said, ‘Con- 
vention or no convention, Henry Clay already stands in full 
view of the people as the National Republican Candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States.”2? 


ni 18]bid., October 8, 1831. The Globe never referred to the fact that Jackson was a 
ason. 

Telegraph (s-w.), November 16, 1830. 

~Journal, November 23, 1830. 

“Telegraph (t-w.), December 28, 1830. 

22Intelligencer, December 28, 1830. 
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By the following fall the Intelligencer had become more 
friendly to the idea of a national convention and commented 
favorably on preparations to begin the meeting at Balti- 
more, on December 12, 1831.23 The assemblage began as 
scheduled with one hundred and fifty-five delegates present 
from seventeen states. Henry Clay was unanimously 
nominated for the presidency and John Sergeant of Penn- 
sylvania was named as the party’s candidate for the vice- 
presidency. The convention then drew up an address to the 
people of the United States, condemning the manner in 
which the administration had been conducted by President 
Jackson. His civil service policy, conduct of foreign af- 
fars, stand on the tariff, hostility to the bank, attitude to- 
ward the federal courts, and his handling of the Georgia 
Indian case, were special subjects of denunciation. Clay 
and Sergeant were eulogized and their election urged. The 
convention then adjourned, December 15, 1831, after taking 
action to have a meeting of the young men of the party 
later at Washington.”4 

The Globe warmly attacked this convention, its conduct, 
its candidates and its address. In regard to Clay’s nomina- 
tion it said: 


“Certainly there was never such a miserable mummery played off 
before the eyes of an intelligent people, as is presented in the getting 
up, and going off, of this National Republican Convention. ‘Unanim- 
ity,’ we are told, prevails, ‘touching the nomination of Mr. Clay for 
the office of President!’ In a convention convoked for this special 
purpose, and composed of persons, who, as we have no doubt were, 
for the most part, pressed by Mr. Clay himself, to undertake this 
service, this unanimity is not extraordinary. The forms of an elec- 
tion, by public meetings, were pretended, but in such a way as to 
render the whole proceeding ridiculous. In some places ten, in others 
six voters, would make the Clay delegate.’ 


In answering the convention’s address to the people, 
Blair was at his best. In an editorial in the Globe he said: 


“The upstart aristocracy of this country have, among other privi- 
leges of the great ones of Europe, laid claim to the prerogative of 
loading every friend of popular rights, with unfounded calumnies, 
while they assume a perfect license for everv vice of their own per- 
sons. . . . Asa relief from the gloomy picture of General Jack- 
son’s ‘misrule,’ ‘ruin’ and ‘disgrace,’ the nation is told by the address 
that ‘the eyes of all are instinctively directed towards that illustrious 
citizen Henry Clay’—and to show that he should be president, we 
have offered the follewing among many other reasons, viz: because 
‘It is important to the preservation of the fair fame which we have 
acquired throughout the world, that the seat of Washington, and his 
successors, should be worthily filled . . . with dignity, judgment, 
good temper, discretion, and moderation; that the youth of our gov- 
ernment should not be sullied by the foul stains of immorality that 


281bid., November 16, 25, 1831. 
*Ibid., December 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 21, 1831. 
Globe, December 15, 1831. 
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disfigure the antiquated and corrupt institutions of other countries, 
and that our citizens and the world at large should be able to look up 
to Bae high places of this Union for example of public and private 
virtue 

“It is in this unblushing manner that the private character of 
Mr. Clay is brought up by his convention, by way of contrast, to 
shine in brightness by the side of the libels with which they seek to 
blacken the Chief Magistrate of the Union. . . . How monstrous 
it is, that a man who was publicly alluded to in the pulpit of his own 
State, as one whose immoral but successful course had tended to in- 
jure its rising generation, should now be held up as worthy of the 
highest honor, and as an example ‘of public and private virtue.’ ”’” 

As provided for by the party convention at Baltimore 
the previous December, there convened at Washington, on 
May 7, 1832, a National Republican Young Men’s Conven- 
tion. The principal work of this body was to endorse Henry 
Clay and draw up a series of ten resolutions, embodying 
the principles of the party. The chief planks were those 
which favored a protective tariff and internal improve- 
ments, declared the Supreme Court the tribunal of last re- 
sort on all questions arising under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, and condemned Jackson’s civil 
service policy and the conduct of foreign relations with 
Great Britain. The tenth resolution declared that it was 
the duty of every citizen “who regards the honor, the pros- 
perity, and the preservation of our union,” to oppose Jack- 
son and promote the election of Clay and Sergeant.?7 

The Democrats were practically of one mind in desiring 
that Jackson should again be their candidate for the presi- 
dency. But there was no such unanimity in regard to his 
running mate. To enable the party to concentrate on one 
candidate the Globe urged that a national convention be 
held. It said: 


“The time approaches when the subject of the Vice-Presidency 
must necessarily engage the attention of the friends of the adminis- 
tration. The utility of some measure to concentrate the republican 
strength upon a single candidate is becoming every day more appar- 
ent. Six or eight distinguished men have been named for that station 
by presses and public meetings, in different sections of the Union. 
- . . Where is this to end? Without some measure of concentra- 
tion, we are likely to have such a number of candidates as to defeat 
a choice by the people. . . . Let us take a lesson from the enemy. 

We have no need, more than they, to call a Convention to 
designate our candidate for the Presidency; but it is all important 
that we take measures to produce concert in relation to the Vice- 
Presidency and prevent the will of the people from being defeated by 
a multiplicity of tickets.” 


The Globe urged that the example of the Democratic 
members of the New Hampshire legislature be followed in 
the other states, and that delegates be chosen to a national 


*Ibid., January 28, 1832. 
2Intelligencer, May 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, June 1, 18382. 
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convention which it was proposed should be held the third 
Monday in May at Baltimore.”® 


Apparently party sentiment was favorable to the pro- 
posal of the members of the New Hampshire legislature and 
of the Globe, for, on January 25, 1832, an official call for a 
national convention appeared in the administration organ. 
This notice is of added interest because it showed that 
though the Jackson followers had been calling themselves 
variously Republicans, Democrats or Democratic-Repub- 
licans, they had now settled upon the name Democratic as 
the official designation of their party. The call read as 
follows: 

“The convention of Delegates from the several States, which is 
called by the People to nominate a candidate for the Vice-Presidency, 
on behalf of the Democratic Party of the Union, will meet at Balti- 
more, on the Third Monday in May next.” : 

The Telegraph denounced the proposed convention as a 
scheme to secure the nomination of Martin Van Buren as 
the Democratic candidate for the vice-presidency. It said: 

“It is apparent that all the force of party machinery, and all the 
influence of the patronage of the government, will be directed to the 
controlling object of the imposters, who have conspired against the 
liberties of the country, and the rights and interests of the people.” 

It asserted further that, as Van Buren had ascertained 

that he could not be chosen president, it had become neces- 
sary for Jackson to run again, with Van Buren occupying 
the second place on the ticket. To bring this about, the 
Telegraph said that Van Buren had produced the “schism” 
between Jackson and Calhoun. The next step, according 
to the Telegraph: 
“was to get up candidates in every State, and, by thus creating a 
diversity of interests in the party, engender the necessity of a conven- 
tion to select one of the many candidates thus brought forward. Thus 
having put their candidates before the people, Amos Kendall visited 
N. Hampshire, and through the legislature of that State, developed 
the plan of the Baltimore Convention, which is to meet in May next. 
Since the selection of delegates would be ‘under the influence of the 
patronage of the government,’ those favorable to Van Buren would 
be chosen.” 

But, the Telegraph concluded: 

“Tf he [Van Buren] is nominated as the candidate of the party, it 
will, as certainly as he is so nominated, defeat the election of Gen. 
Jackson.” 

The Democratic convention met at Baltimore as sched- 
uled, on Monday, May 21, 1832. After the adoption of the 
famous “two-thirds” rule, requiring that two-thirds of the 
whole number of votes in the convention should be neces- 
sary for a choice of a candidate, the meeting proceeded to 
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the nomination of a candidate for the office of vice-presi- 
dent. On the first ballot Van Buren was chosen over Rich- 
ard M. Johnson of Kentucky and Philip P. Barbour of Vir- 
ginia. A resolution was then passed endorsing Jackson and 
concurring “in the repeated nominations which he has re- 
ceived in various parts of the Union as a candidate for re- 
election to the office which he now fills with so much honor 
to himself and usefulness to his country.” The convention 
adjourned without issuing an address.°° 

The Telegraph now adopted the earlier policy of the 
Globe in seeking to discredit the national convention of the 
opposition party. In commenting on the convention the 
Telegraph claimed that the delegates had been chosen by 
“most pitiable minorities.” Thus the State of Mississippi 
was represented by two individuals, delegated by meetings, 
one of which consisted of fifteen persons and the other of 
less than fifty. Yet these delegates pledged the vote of Mis- 
sissippi for Mr. Van Buren. Delegates were similarly 
chosen in Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Maryland, according to the Telegraph. “What right,” 
asked the paper, “has such a convention, then, got up and 
composed of such materials, to dictate to the people for 
whom they shall vote?’’8! 


Both the Intelligencer and the Telegraph claimed that 
Jackson was responsible for Van Buren’s nomination. The 
latter paper asked: 

“In what will our republic differ from a monarchy if the people 
relinquish to the president the power of appointing his successor? 
Is Andrew Jackson to be the first of a line of presidents who are to 
use the patronage of the government to control the choice of his suc- 
cessor?” 

A little later the Telegraph commented on Van Buren’s 
nomination as follows: 

“Thus, by the introduction of office-holders and dependents from 
the minority States, and packed partisans from the Jackson States, 
has the influence of the Executive nominated as his successor an in- 
dividual who, unaided by the patronage of the Government, and un- 
sustained by General Jackson, could not obtain one single vote out of 
his own State.’ 

The plan on the part of the administration to secure the 
vice-presidency for Van Buren probably had its beginning 
at the time of the cabinet break-up.?2 There is no evidence, 
however, beyond Green’s claims in the Telegraph that it 
was intended that Van Buren should be candidate for the 
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vice-presidency in 1832. But the course of the Calhoun fac- 
tion made his nomination inevitable. Shortly after the 
resignation of Van Buren the Telegraph said: 

“The republican party have decreed for him retirement and ob- 
livion—the inevitable fate of all those who, for their own selfish pur- 
poses, have attempted to distract and divide them. His doom has been 
pronounced in language too plain to be misunderstood; and whether 
he goes to St. James’ or St. Tammany’s . . . ina few, very few 
years, it will emphatically be said of him—fuit, or virgit.”* 

Had the Calhounites pursued a different policy their 
hope in regard to Van Buren, as expressed by the Tele- 
graph, might have been realized. Van Buren was appointed 
Minister to England to supersede Louis McLane, who en- 
tered the cabinet as Secretary of the Treasury. As the ap- 
pointment was made in 1831 while Congress was not in ses- 
sion, his nomination did not come before the Senate for con- 
firmation until the session of 1831-1832. It was at this 
point that the Calhoun forces committed a serious tactical 
error—Van Buren’s nomination was rejected by the Senate, 
Vice-President Calhoun casting the deciding vote against 
the confirmation. The rejection was ostensibly made on the 
ground that Van Buren, as Secretary of State, had given 
unpatriotic instructions to Louis McLane, the Minister to 
England, in regard to settlement of the difficulty with Eng- 
land over the West Indian trade. This was the view which 
the Intelligencer took when it said that the Senate “has vin- 
dicated the national dignity, compromitted, as we have all 
along maintained, by the surrender to a Foreign Govern- 
ment, as American ‘pretensions,’ of what has been hereto- 
fore claimed as American rights.”’ Similar sentiments were 
expressed by the Telegraph.*® 


The rejection afforded the Globe an excellent opportu- 
nity to create sentiment favorable to Van Buren by hold- 
ing him up as a victim of political intrigue and persecution. 
It was first pointed out that the rejection 


“was produced, as will be seen on an inspection of the yeas and nays 
by a coalition between Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun, and their respec- 
tive partizans in the Senate. Not another individual, except those 
known to be devoted to the personal views of these two aspirants to 
the Presidency, voted against the nomination.’ 

In referring to the alleged reason for the rejection, the 
Jackson organ said: 


“The passage in the instructions of the Minister to England, which 
has been seized on by Mr. Clay and Webster as their sole ground of 
opposition, is given below—a brief explanation will show the circum- 
stances which made the suggestions it contains proper, and that the 
recall of Mr. Van Buren has proceeded altogether from feelings of 

MTelegraph (d.), April 30, 1831. 
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political rivalry—from a wish to wipe off the disgrace incurred by 
the failure of the late administration to secure the West Indian trade 
—from a wish to tarnish the brilliant success of the negotiation of 
the present administration, with respect to the trade, by casting im- 
putations on the manner in which it was conducted—and as a conse- 
quence to dishonor the late Secretary of State, and destroy a popu- 
larity which they consider an obstacle to their own future advance- 
ment to the high employments of the Government.” 


The Globe then went on to show how John Q. Adams, as 
Secretary of State, had in 1823 lost the opportunity for the 
United States to share in the British West Indian trade on 
the same terms offered to other nations, because he insisted 
that the United States ought to share the trade on the same 
terms as the North American colonies of Great Britain. 
This pretension had been rejected by the British, who had 
refused to renew the offer during Adams’ presidency. The 
instructions to McLane, for which the Globe asserted Jack- 
son and not Van Buren was responsible, were to the effect 
“that the nation is not to be held responsible for the opin- 
ions of those who may for a time be entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of its government.” Yet, while relinquishing 
“the pretension set up by the previous administration,” 
McLane was instructed “to assure the British that if it de- 
clined putting us upon a footing with other foreign powers, 
the ‘Tone of Feeling’ in this country would be aggravated 
against the ‘Unjust’ course of the English Government. 
In all this General Jackson acted upon his maxim, ‘to ask 
nothing that is not clearly right and to submit to nothing 
that is wrong.’ And this Messrs. Webster, Clay, and their 
associates, held to be a violation of American feeling, a 
degradation of American character, and a want of true 
American principle and patriotism.’’3? 

Referring to the Globe’s assertion that Jackson and not 
Van Buren was responsible for McLane’s instructions, the 
Telegraph said: 


“If this be true, how does it happen that the partisans of Mr. Van 
Buren claim so much credit for him as an able negotiator? So long 
as Mr. Van Buren is to be benefited, we are told that we are indebted 
to him for all the treaties negotiated under this administration. If 
he is the mere scribe of the Executive; if Gen. Jackson has indeed 
dictated all the correspondence with our foreign ministers, then are 
Mr. Van Buren’s presses guilty of the grossest frauds upon the peo- 
ple, when they claim for him the honors which belong to the Presi- 
dent.” 

Whatever may have been Jackson’s wish in regard to the 
vice-presidency previous to Van Buren’s rejection, it now 
became evident that he desired that vindication should be 
accorded the recalled Minister by his election to the second 
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highest office of the land. This was shown not only by the 
editorials of his newspaper organ, the Globe, but was ap- 
parent in a letter which he wrote to a committee of fifteen 
Republican members of the New York legislature, under 
date of February 23, 1832. On February 3, 1832, the Re- 
publican members of the legislature had drawn up resolu- 
tions praising Van Buren and Jackson and condemning the 
rejection of Van Buren. In reply Jackson wrote a letter in 
which he eulogized Van Buren and exonerated him from the 
charges of the opposition.®® 

On the same day on which it published this correspond- 
ence the Globe contained a long editorial commenting on the 
president’s letter. It said: 

“The letter of the President is characteristic of himself. Instead 
of shrinking from responsibility, like a manoeuvring politician, and 
suffering his minister and friend to sink beneath the blows of a 
coalition of interested men, he steps forward and assumes upon him- 
self the acts which have been so bitterly denounced and justifies them 
before his country.” 

The letter, asserted the Globe, destroyed the argument 
of those who voted against Van Buren because of the in- 
structions to McLane, since Jackson assumed the respon- 
sibility for these. The real reason for the rejection was 
that Van Buren was feared by political rivals. If these had 
been consistent, they would not have approved the nomina- 
tion of Louis McLane as Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Globe asserted, for he had also had a part in the alleged 
degradation of the country in transmitting his instructions 
to the English government. Furthermore, the Globe main- 
tained that the letter dissipated the reasons assigned by the 
“Calhoun auxiliaries” for voting against Van Buren, name- 
ly, that the latter was guilty of political intrigues. Jackson 
exonerated the ex-Minister from any part in the rupture be- 
tween himself and Calhoun. The Globe especially con- 
demned the action of the Senate because it had caused a 
suspension of Van Buren’s efforts to settle the question of 
impressments. 


The Telegraph, in an editorial entitled ‘Presidential 
Electioneering,” bitterly denounced Jackson’s letter. What 
“seemed incredible,” it said, “proves to be a reality. The 
President’s Correspondence with the Albany Caucus, leaves 
no doubt that he has stooped from his station, and become 
actively enlisted in the electioneering warfare, as a partisan 
of Mr. Van Buren.” Jackson’s course, said the Telegraph, 
indicated the “total abandonment . . . of the principles 
that brought him into power,” for he had gone farther than 
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any of his predecessors in attempting to control the choice 
of his successor.*® 

The determination of Jackson and his followers to se- 
cure vindication for Van Buren was probably the chief rea- 
son for his nomination as the Democratic candidate for the 
vice-presidency. The Globe effectively served their purpose 
by preparing the minds of the rank and file of the party for 
this action. After the event was accomplished the admin- 
istration organ sedulously sought to represent the nomina- 
tion as the result of the righteous indignation of the people. 
Thus the Globe said: 


“By the concentration of public opinion at Baltimore, it is proved 
that the people consider it due to their own sovereignty to sustain 
Mr. Van Buren. . . . Their honest sense of violated right and 
natural justice was infused into their delegates to the Baltimore Con- 
vention. . . . The whole American people will teach Mr. Calhoun 
and his associates, that the power conferred on them for the public 
good, shall not be used with impunity to gratify private revenge and 
accomplish the ends of intrigue.’ 

After the various conventions had met and nominated 
their candidates, the campaign of 1832 was on in earnest. 
The National Republicans, in their address to the people and 
in their platform, had named the tariff, civil service, in- 
ternal improvements, the Georgia Indians, foreign affairs, 
and the bank as the chief issues. But since the personali- 
ties of the candidates of the two leading parties were so in- 
timately connected with these questions, it may be said that 
the real issue was Jacksonism versus Clayism. The news- 
paper organs of each side centered their attacks on the per- 
sonality of the opposition candidate and his connection with 
the various political questions, at the same time lauding the 
candidate of their own party. It must be said, however, 
that personal vituperation was not carried on so extensively 
in this campaign as in that of 1828. 

Between August 2 and September 13, 1832, the Intel- 
ligencer published a series of nine formal articles on the 
subject of the presidential election. In these it reviewed 
the chief events of Jackson’s administration and condemned 
his “reform” policy, his conduct of foreign relations with 
Great Britain, his handling of the Indian problem, the 
Maysville veto, his part in the cabinet split-up, and especial- 
ly his oppositon to the bank. The eighth article reviewed 
what had previously been presented, and closed with the fol- 
lowing appeal for a change of administrations, “Rely upon 
it, friends, there is no remedy, in the present alarming 
crisis of public affairs, but a change of men.” 
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The last of the Intelligencer’s series of articles on the 
subject of the election was devoted to the advocacy of Clay’s 
election. It said of Clay: 


“His public, no less than his personal character is distinguished 
by traits suitable to a Republican statesman. Frankness is a pre- 
dominant trait in his character. . . . His character is also dis- 
tinguished by Sagacity, Decision, and Promptitude. . . . Not least 
to be applauded and respected is his lofty Independence. 
Devotion to the Constitution and The Laws have pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished him through life. His reverence for civil authority may 
be said to be interwoven with The Love of Liberty and Free Insti- 
tutions which has distinguished him equally as the champion of 
American freedom from foreign sway and the advocate of personal 
rights at home. Not to dwell upon his Knowldege of Men, to which 
he has been trained by a constant intercourse with his fellow-beings, 
a practical and useful quality in a Magistrate, let us conclude our 
brief delineation of his public character by saying that he is, above 
all, Truly American, in his origin, his education, and opinions, and in 
all his principles of Government and of Legislation.” . 

The Intelligencer then went on to praise Clay’s public 
career—as a Congressman, as Speaker, his advocacy of in- 
ternal improvement, his part in the War of 1812, his stand 
on the tariff, his part in formulating the Ghent Treaty, his 
settlement of the Missouri question, and his services in the 
cabinet and in the Senate. 

In closing, the organ of the National Republicans said: 

“This is the candidate of the people for the Presidency, in oppo- 
sition to the candidate of the Vetoites and Office-holders. This is the 
picture of which we have, in the preceding numbers, endeavored to 
pourtray the reverse. . . . We commit the question to the Pub- 
lic, and close this series of numbers, by repeating our firm conviction 
that the public safety imperiously demands an union of all honest 
and disinterested men in favor of the Orator of the West, the Cham- 
pion of Liberty, and the Friend of the Union—the accomplished 
Henry Clay.” 

Quite a different picture of Clay was presented by a list 
of “Twenty-three Reasons Why Henry Clay Should Not be 
Elected President,” which was copied in the Globe, on Sep- 
tember 25, 1832, from the New Hampshire Patriot. Some 
of the charges made were obviously untrue, others were am- 
biguous, but all were adroitly worded. The list is a good 
illustration of the use of personal vituperation in this cam- 
paign. Among the reasons given for not electing Clay were 
the following: 

“Because he sold the vote of the West in 1825, to Mr. Adams, for 
the office of Secretary of State. . . . Because he recommended 
in Mr. Adams’ administration the Quixotic mission to Panama. Be- 
cause he prayed for ‘war, pestilence, and famine,’ in preference to 
the election of General Jackson. Because of his consistency in oppos- 
ing the United States Bank in 1811, as ‘unconstitutional, monarchial, . 
monopolizing, corrupting and inexpedient,’ and being undecided at 


Cincinnati in 1830, and in favor of it in 1831, after having received 
fees to the amount of $30,000. . . . Because he is opposed to any 
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adjustment of the tariff, for when that question is settled, he knows 
he has no hopes of success for the Presidency. ... Because if 
elected, there will be a division of the Union before his term expires. 

- . Because, if elected, embezzlers, peculators, defaulters, and 
Toby-Watkins-men will all be restored to office, and again live on the 
plunder of the treasury. Because he will reinstate the old federal 
party in office and adopt their principles. . . . Because he con- 
tends that the people of one section of the country should be taxed to 
build roads and canals for another. Because he wishes to destroy all 
foreign commerce. Because he is opposed to masonry when with the 
Anti-Masons, and in favor of it when with Masons. Because he is 
ungovernable in his temper, and vindictive in his feelings. Because, 
as Timothy Fuller, a late member of Congress from Massachusetts 
nays, ‘he spends his days at the gaming table, and his nights in a 
rothel.’ 


The position of Duff Green, editor of the Telegraph, in 
this campaign was a difficult one. After the Telegraph had 
been superseded by the Globe as administration organ, 
Green began an active opposition to Jackson’s re-election. 
But because he had previously opposed Clay so bitterly, 
Green found it difficult to espouse his cause with any de- 
gree of warmth, though it was evident that Calhoun and 
Clay were on friendly terms. The aid which the Telegraph 
rendered Clay was for the most part indirect—by attack- 
ing Jackson and the policies of his administration. Green’s 
attitude was expressed in an editorial in which he said, in 
part: 

“We do not oppose Gen. Jackson, because we prefer Mr. Clay. 
We oppose General Jackson because we believe that he is under the 
dictation of an irresponsible and corrupt junto, who use his name and 
popularity to enrich themselves at the expense of the people, and of 
our institutions; and because we believe that his election would 
greatly impair the confidence of the people in their own capacity to 
govern themselves, by creating well founded apprehensions, that some 
popular leader, emboldened by his success, may seize upon the patron- 
age of the Government, and destroy our institutions by corrupting 
the people themselves.’ 

Of the three candidates for president, Green’s personal 
preference was Wirt. But the Telegraph rendered the Anti- 
Masonic candidate little effective aid in the campaign. 

During the campaign of 1832 the Globe gave much at- 
tention to alleged coalitions. As early as February 23, 1831, 
it had claimed that a plan was being formed to unite the 
Clay men, Anti-Masons, the Calhounites of the South and 
the federalists of the North in support of Calhoun. This 
scheme did not materialize, and Calhoun did not enter the 
race for the presidency. On February 1, 1832, after Van 
Buren’s rejection as Minister to England, the Globe claimed 
that Clay and Calhoun had formed a coalition against the 
administration. Their united action against Van Buren 
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was cited as proof of this. In reply to this charge the Tele- 
graph said: 


“The Vice President is charged with a coalition with Mr. Clay, 
although his principles, and his views of the policy on which the gov- 
ernment should be administered, are known to be diametrically op- 
posed, on the ground that he voted with him against an individual, 
whom, everyone knows, he considered unworthy of confidence, per- 
sonally and politically. It would be absurd to treat a charge so 
ridiculous of itself, seriously.” 


Though fully aware that no real coalition existed, the 
Globe shrewdly persisted in its charge of a Calhoun-Clay 
coalition. In so doing it evidently sought to discredit Cal, 
houn with the South by making it appear that he was work- 
ing with Clay, the advocate of the American System. It also 
apparently hoped to bring Clay into disfavor in the North 
by showing that he was working in harmony with Calhoun, 
the nullifier. It accused them of uniting to embarrass the 
administration and prevent the settlement of such ques- 
tions as the tariff and the northeastern boundary dispute 
with England. Said the Globe: 


“They have filled both branches of Congress with unbecoming al- 
tercations, and have sunk the dignity of the National Assembly by 
making it the general reservoir for all the calumnies generated by 
party malignity. It is no longer a deliberative and legislative body.’ 


As the campaign progressed the Globe became more ve- 
hement in denouncing the coalition, making extravagant 
charges against them. It said: 


“To aid the progress of the revolutionary movement is now the 
motive of Mr. Calhoun in setting his instruments to work to serve the 
cause of Mr. Clay, by uniting in a common opposition against the 
President. If Mr. Clay were elected, Mr. Calhoun is well aware that 
it would instantly establish the Southern League, which is looked to 
by him as the only hope of ever again attaining political power. 
This is the basis of the coalition between Mr. Clay and Calhoun. It 
is like that of Octavius and Anthony which severed the Roman Em- 
pire. They hate each other as rivals, and are too well aware of their 
mutual want of principle to confide in any personal compacts. They 
rely on the common principle of selfishness in each, which would 
sacrifice the happiness of the people, and the ties of the Union, to 
secure themselves advancement to the chief power in the dissevered 
fragments of our confederacy. Hence we see the Nationals and the 
Nullifiers, the political Masons and the political Anti-Masons—all the 
malcontents who wish the Government pulled down and re-edified on 
their own principles, or severed and multiplied, to make the chief 
power accessible to the different aspirants—uniting their strength 
against one of the fathers of the Republic [Jackson], whose patriot- 
ism and popularity rebukes their ambitious hopes. We rejoice to see 
this coalition among factious politicians. It unmasks their depravity 
to the people. And all honest men will now unite to put down this 
conspiracy against this, the best Government on earth. The conspira- 
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tors will meet the fate of Cataline, Lentulus, Cethegus, and that de- 
testable crew whose crimes and fate are so admirably depicted by 
Sallust.’”* 


The Anti-Masons stood on practically the same ground 
as the National Republicans, so far as the principal issues 
of the campaign were concerned. Though ostensibly their 
main program was to stamp out Masonry and all secret so- 
cieties, their conduct in the campaign showed that they 
were essentially an anti-Jackson party. This was shown in 
the coalitions they formed with Clay supporters wherever 
it seemed expedient. If opposition to Masonry had been the 
chief interest of the Anti-Masonic leaders they would not 
have joined forces with the National Republicans, whose 
leader was a Mason. This, indeed, was the keynote of the 
Globe’s attacks on the Anti-Masons. The Jackson organ 
called atttention to the fact that in Ohio the Anti-Masonic 
ticket had been withdrawn in favor of. the Clay ticket. 
“Thus,” said the Globe, “have the leading Anti-Masons bar- 
gained and sold their whole party to the Grand Royal Arch 
Mason, Henry Clay! Will the people who compose this 
party ratify this sale by their leaders? It is not only their 
votes but their principles which are bargained away !” 

In another editorial entitled “Quid Pro Quo,” the Globe 
said: 

“The leading Clay men in Pennsylvania ‘for and in consideration’ 
of the transfer of the Anti-Masons in Ohio, have bargained and sold 
the ‘rank and file’ of the Clay party in Pennsylvania to the Anti- 
Masons. In that State the Clay electoral ticket is withdrawn and all 
the followers of Henry Clay and the ‘American System’ are ordered 
to vote for William Wirt and Amos Ellmaker. How do the honest, 
independent people of the Clay party relish this wholesale barter of 
their votes and principles? They will let the arrogant men who claim 
to be their masters know in November.’ 

The whole object of these coalitions, the Globe claimed, 
was to prevent the election of a president by the people. 
After pointing out that neither Clay nor Wirt could hope 
to secure the necessary majority of the electoral vote, the 
Globe said: 


“He [Clay] is playing the game of 1824 over again with this ad- 
vantage, that as there are but three candidates, if he can defeat Gen- 
eral Jackson and get but one vote he will be one of the three out of 
whom the House of Representatives must choose the President. Do 
the people wish to see the scenes of that election repeated, and our 
Union shaken to its foundations? If they do they will vote for the 
Clay ticket or the Wirt ticket. But those who prefer Union, peace 
and fair dealing, will voté for the Jackson ticket. There is nothing 
of bargain and sale, fraud or deception, in this ticket. It is the 
ticket of Union and Liberty.” 
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This was effective propaganda on the part of the Globe, 
for there were many voters in 1832 who had a vivid re- 
membrance of the events of 1824-1825, when Jackson, 
though having a plurality of the popular vote, had failed to 
receive the election at the hands of the House of Represen- 
tatives, due largely to Clay’s exertions on behalf of John Q. 
Adams. 

Though the Democratic National Convention had not is- 
sued an address to the people as had the rival parties, the 
party leaders evidently deemed it expedient to make a for- 
mal statement to the people before the campaign of 1832 
came to a close. On October 9, 1832, there was organized 
in Washington a body of men designating themselves the 
“Central History Club.” It drew up an address to the peo- 
ple, containing a declaration of twelve principles and a de- 
fense of Jackson’s policies. The whole address occupied 
almost a full page of the Globe on October 18, 1832. Special 
attention was given to the subject of removals, public ex- 
penditures, the bank, and the coalition. 


The Telegraph denounced the organization as the “Tory 
Club” and asserted that it was made up chiefly of office- 
holders. It published a list of sixty-six office-holders who, 
it claimed, were members. Among the prominent names 
were Amos Kendall, William B. Lewis, Thomas L. Smith, 
William T. Barry, John Campbell, Francis P. Blair and 
Henry Ashton. “Of this mongrel association,’ said the 
Telegraph, ‘‘we have learned that Henry Ashton, Marshal, 
is the President; Dr. Thomas, Vice-President, and Edward 
Van Ness, Secretary.’’48 


As was inevitable, the Bank of the United States became 
the leading issue in the campaign of 1832, after Jackson 
had, on July 10, 1832, vetoed the recharter bill.49 The Globe 
during the campaign, effectively attacked the bank as un- 
democratic, monopolistic, unconstitutional, and especially 
as a corrupter of newspapers and Congressmen. But the 
Jackson organ had still another charge to make against the 
bank, and that was that it was attempting to influence the 
election by the calling in of loans and the contraction of cur- 
rency. The sixteenth article of a series in the Globe, en- 
titled, “The Veto and the Bank,” was devoted to an elabora- 
tion of the charge. The article occupied almost a full page 
of the newspaper, on October 3, 1832. The purpose of the 
article was to show that while the bank “was secretly pur- 


“Telegraph (d.), October 27, 1832 


“Cf. Catterall, Ralph C. H. The Second Bank of the United States (Chicago, 
1903), pp. 1-284, passim. 
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chasing up presses and politicians, it was preparng to co- 
erce the people of certain sections of the country into sub- 
mission to its views.” 

To bring this about, the Globe asserted that the bank 
had greatly increased its loans. It quoted from a report by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to show that the loans had 
increased about $28,000,000 in sixteen months. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley was referred to by the Globe as “a peculiar 
object of bank favor,’”’ as the loans in that region had in- 
creased from $16,606,959 at the close of 1829 to $29,693,- 
065 at the end of 1831. Said the Globe, “But the conduct of 
the bank is the more remarkable from the fact, that while 
they have been thus silently and secretly extending their 
loans in the West, they have been attempting to alarm the 
people by orders of curtailment and calls on one portion of 
their debtors.” It quoted from such orders contained in a 
circular addressed to the cashiers of all the branches on Oc- 
tober 7, 1831, and in a letter addressed on December 24, 
1831, to the cashier of the branch at New Orleans, and then 
continued : 

“These orders are publicly brandished to alarm the people with 
fear of hard times, and afford a pretext to make judicious calls. 
The community is thus filled with alarm, and refractory individuals 
made to feel the power of the Bank. All are told, that, in the re- 
charter of the Bank only can they find relief. At the same time, not 
only the amount thus called in, but immense sums in addition, are 
secretly loaned to other men, whose personal or political influence can 
be secured by such means. By this artful device, the Bank is en- 
abled, at the same time, to alarm the timid, to punish the refractory, 
and to purchase the venal. The united interest of all these, it has 
been confidently hoped, will be able to control public opinion, defeat 
the election of General Jackson, secure the recharter of the Bank, 
and place the Government of the country in the hands of this power- 
ful corporation.” 

The Globe also repeatedly called attention to the fact 
that all the opposition candidates, Clay, Sergeant, Wirt, and 
Ellmaker, were attorneys in the pay of the bank, and that 
the election of either pair would be equivalent to putting the 
bank in the chair of the chief executive.®° 

Just before the election the various newspaper organs 
sought to bolster the spirits of their respective supporters 
by making prophesies as to the outcome. On November 2, 
1832, the Intelligencer conceded to Jackson only ninety-four 
out of the two hundred and eighty-eight electoral votes. It 
listed fifty-one votes as doubtful. The Globe proved to be 
a fairly accurate political prognosticator, for on October 23, 
1832, it claimed that Jackson would receive two hundred 
and thirty-seven electoral votes, Clay forty and Wirt eleven. 

Globe, July 14, October 13, 1832. 
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The Telegraph was hopeful that the election would go to 
the House of Representatives. Jt gave Jackson eighty-three 
votes and Wirt an equal number, Clay sixty, and listed 
sixty-two as doubtful. 

“It will thus be seen that whilst General Jackson’s presses are 


clamorous against bringing the election into the House, his only 
chance of re-election rests on the vote of his partisans in the House.” 


Since there was no chance for Clay to be elected, the 
Telegraph expressed the hope that the Clay supporters 
would vote for Wirt. 

“It is completely in the power of Mr. Clay’s friends, by uniting in 
support of Mr. Wirt, to elect him by the people. . . . Will they 
do so, or will they assume the responsibility of re-electing Gen. Jack- 
son? This is a question for them to decide; it belongs not to us to 
advise or to dictate.’" 

The victory for Jackson in the November election was 
complete.52. He and his supporters felt that his conduct in 
regard to the various questions which had arisen during his 
first term had been fully vindicated. This was shown by an 
editorial which appeared in the Globe on November 14, 
1832, when the re-election of Jackson seemed assured. The 
Globe said: 

“We congratulate the American People upon this result. During 
the contest the line has been clearly drawn between the combined 
powers of aristocracy, manufacturing monopoly, political priest-craft, 
and pecuniary corruption on the one side, and the stern republican 
virtue of the people on the other. The victory which has been 
achieved by the latter cannot fail to satisfy those who most desponded 
of success in the great experiment of self-government which this 
ony holds forth to the admiration and example of the rest of the 
world.’ 

To this result the Globe had contributed greatly. Dur- 
ing the campaign it had warmly and effectively defended 
Jackson and his policies. It had elaborated on the presi- 
dent’s messages and presented arguments which Jackson 
could not have otherwise got before the people. It had 
made a powerful appeal to the great mass of people in be- 
half of Jacksonism. Not all the people were reached by the 
Globe directly, but many were influenced indirectly through 
other Jackson papers which received their cue from the ad- 
ministration organ at Washington. 

To the forces opposed to the administration the result 
was anything but agreeable. The Telegraph was ready to 
concede Jackson’s re-election on November 12, 1832. Com- 
menting on this in an editorial on that date, this journal 
said: “Men are but children of a larger growth, pleased 


51Telegraph, October 15, 1832. 
"This election began on November 2, 1832, in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and was 


not concluded in Rhode Island until November 21, 1832. Cf. Telegraph (d.), October 
22, 1882. 
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with a rattle.” The Intelligencer made the following gloomy 
comment when the re-election of Jackson had been definite- 
ly ascertained: “With us the political year has proved bar- 
ren. We have labored in a sterile field. . . . Our ef- 
forts have been signally defeated.’ 


A tabulation of the popular and electoral vote proves 
that Jackson and his followers had every reason to feel 
elated. The popular vote for Jackson was 687,502, that for 
Clay and Wirt combined was 530,189. These figures do not 
include Alabama, where the vote was not tabulated because 
there was no opposition to Jackson, and South Carolina, 
where the electors were chosen by the legislature. The elec- 
toral vote was counted before a joint session of Congress 
on February 13, 1833, and showed the following results for 
president: Jackson 219, Clay 49, Floyd 11, and Wirt 7. 
The vote for vice-president was as follows: Van Buren 189, 
Sergeant 49, Wilkins 30, Lee 11, and Ellmaker 7. 


Out of the twenty-four states which participated in the 
election of 1832, Jackson carried sixteen and also received 
three of Maryland’s electoral votes. Van Buren received 
the votes of the same states as Jackson did, with the excep- 
tion of Pennsylvania, which gave her thirty votes for vice- 
president to William Wilkins, a ‘native son.” Clay carried 
six states, while Wirt, the Anti-Masonic candidate, received 
the electoral vote of Vermont alone. South Carolina acted 
independently by casting her eleven votes for Governor 
John Floyd of Virginia for president and Henry Lee of 
Massachusetts for vice-president.*4 This action on the part 
of South Carolina indicates that the coalition alleged by the 
Globe to have existed between Calhoun and Clay did not 
function beyond the halls of Congress. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


58Intelligencer, December 1, 1832 
“Stanwood, op. cit., pp. 163-164; Globe, February 16, 1833; Telegraph Extra, 
January 24, 1833. 


“CUSHMAN’S HISTORY OF THE INDIANS— 
CHOCTAWS, CHICKASAWS AND 
NATCHEZ”’* 


By Hon. PARK MARSHALL 


The subject of the aboriginal inhabitants of the United 
States, and along with them the Mound Builders, their origin 
and date, is one of perennial interest, breaking forth from 
time to time with renewed energy. The work in this line is 
unusually active at the present day, calling for excavation 
work at various places. Nothing in particular has been dis- 
covered that is new, this character of research having been 
engaged in ever since the days of John Haywood in 1821, 
and often by archaeologists of marked ability. But the in- 
vestigations of the elder archaeologists seem to serve no 
great end and are not even often referred to by the diggers 
of today. Extraordinary and novel notions and theories 
about the antiquity of the mounds are being put forth at 
frequent periods, and equally extraordinary deductions are 
made from finds. The tendency is to fix the dates of the 
mounds very far back in the past, with reasons therefor 
that do not very well bear the test of reason. 


In this situation the book mentioned in the title of this 
article should be of great interest, especially as it has been 
so often said that there is no tradition nor knowledge of the 
origin of any of the mounds or of their builders. The author 
of this book distinctly says that the fact and reason of the 
building of most of the mounds in the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw country were well known, as were the dates, to a rea- 
sonable approximation. Mr. Cushman qualifies as a wit- 
ness by giving a statement of his own relations with the 
Indians. 

He says that his father was a minister of the gospel in 
Massachusetts and went as a missionary to the Choctaw 
Indians in 1820, and remained among them for many years 
and until his death. The author was a youth at the time 
and went to the Choctaw country with his father, remain- 
ing with the Indians until their removal in 1836, when he 
removed to Texas. He was acquainted with the speech of 
both the Choctaws and Chickasaws, which was merely dif- 
ferent dialects of the same language. After going to Texas 
he kept up his acquaintance with the Indians by often visit- 
ing them in their Indian Territory homes. In fact, he 
everywhere shows his very great friendship for them, and 
from his statements he must have been identified with them 


*Cushman’s History of the Indians—Choctaws, Chickasaws and Natchez, 1899. 
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almost as if he had been himself an Indian. This would 
appear to make a proper witness of Mr. Cushman, for it 
would, as he says, in his case, enable him to understand the 
Indian character, the natural taciturnity of the Indian be- 
ing relaxed in his presence. He was able also to under- 
stand the Indian because he knew his language, and thereby 
to avoid the numberless errors which white men have made 
in talking with Indians when neither fully understood the 
tongue of the other. Mr. Cushman seems to have been over 
eighty years old when this book was published. 


He seems to have had such a very deep affection for the 
Indians of the two tribes, and such a degree of resentment 
against the government on account of their removal from 
their ancestral home, as to cause him to rather overdo his 
defense of them, as he over and over implies that the In- 
dians were so constantly subjected to massacre by the 
whites that they had been reduced from populous nations to 
a mere handful. In truth, it does not appear that the In- 
dians in this part of the country were killed off in such num- 
bers by white people; it is known from their own history 
that they delighted in war among themselves, even parts 
of tribes against other parts of the same tribes, and that no 
Indian could attain to perfect fame as a warrior except by 
the exhibition of a number of scalps. The Indians were 
really decimated by war among themselves, by the state of 
savagery in which they lived, and by the depravity and vice 
and new diseases incident to contact with “civilization.” 
Mr. Cushman may, however, be fully pardoned for his zeal, 
which in fact is mentioned here mainly because it implies 
his intimate acquaintance with the Indians. 

According to Mr. Cushman these Indians regularly con- 
ducted a kind of school designed for accurately passing 
their past history down from generation to generation. 
They had set dates when the tribe gathered to hear its wise 
men recite the history of the tribe, which they said had 
been the practice time out of mind. In these official recita- 
tions they told of the migration of the tribe from the far 
West, but said that long previously to that last migration 
they had come from a country a vast distance toward the 
Northwest. 

The last migration, just before reaching Mississippi, was 
under the leadership of two chiefs, Chahta and Chicasha, 
and the former settled to the southward in Mississippi with 
his part of the tribe, and the latter to the northward in that 
state and Tennessee (as those states afterward were). 
These, of course, were the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 
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Mr. Cushman here tells what they said about how they 
made up their minds about the direction they would take, 
and it is curiously like what has been said about the tradi- 
tion of the southward migration of the Aztecs. It is not to 
be supposed that a migrating tribe would maintain any 
well-planned and continuous “trek”; it is quite likely that 
the tribe would inhabit some district for years, even many 
years, then move on in some haphazard way to some other 
place, so that it might take a hundred years to travel as 
many miles. At any rate, wherever they tarried they set up 
a pole, which pole in the course of time would lean in one 
direction or another. When this would occur the tribe 
would pack up and move off in the direction toward which 
the pole leaned. In this way they journeyed from place to 
place until they reached the Father of Waters, which they 
crossed and again set up the pole, which stood straight up 
for so long a time that they decided to make the country 
east of and adjoining the river their permanent abiding 
place. Coincidently with this decision there was a great 
celebration, and a large mound was erected to mark the 
place. This mound is a well-known place to this day, and a 
part of the Choctaws settled around it and remained there 
until their removal by the United States to the west of the 
river. It was their most sacred ground, associated as it was 
with so vital a part of their history. The facts given in the 
Choctaws’ recitation of their history are such as to indicate 
that the arrival of the Choctaws and Chickasaws, and the 
erection of the mound, were events of no great antiquity— 
not a long time when compared with the duration of the mi- 
gration. 


It has been said that the Choctaws believed that their 
ancestors came up out of this mound, swarming like a hive 
of bees, but Mr. Cushman is particular to say that the In- 
dians never made any such statement, but always denied 
that there was such a tradition or belief. If an Indian were 
asked whence he came, and he happened to be from that 
vicinity, he might say that he “came from the big mound,” 
meaning only that that was his residence, or the abode of 
his family. It was a very common form of Indian expres- 
sion and meant nothing more than that. This was natural- 
ly misunderstood by the Indian’s interviewer, who, no doubt, 
like many another writer, had a fancy to make some such 
startling statement. Many interviews were gotten from 
Indians by sign language, as well as by the use at times of 
perhaps half a dozen words only dimly understood at best. 
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Before the missionaries were well established among the 
southern Indians several of their tribes practiced burial 
customs as follows: The dead were wrapped and sewed up 
in skins or blankets and then laid upon scaffolds six to 
eight feet above ground, where they remained a considerable 
length of time and until the flesh decayed. After so long 
a time the professional undertakers called the “bone-pick- 
ers” came, took them down and carefully picked all remain- 
ing flesh from the skeleton. The bones were then placed in 
a cabin built for the purpose, in boxes; there they remained 
maybe several years, or until the cabin was full of the bones. 
Then a sacred day was fixed for the solemn rite of the 
burial of the bones. They were carried and placed on the 
ground, but oftener in a shallow excavation, and a large 
mound of earth was heaped up above them. 


Mr. Cushman says that the missionaries exercised an 
influence that caused the Indians to abandon this custom, 
but that this action was so recent that he had been ac- 
quainted with Indians who had been bone-pickers. The In- 
dians substituted the practice of burying the skeleton in a 
sitting posture, inclosed in an excavation lined with flat 
stones, and later began to bury at full length, in imitation of 
the white people. He does not say whether or not the ser- 
vices of the bone-pickers were needed under these new 
methods. 


He says that the Indians did not know the precise his- 
tory of any of the mounds except in the case of the large 
mound first mentioned, but from the context of what he says 
it is clearly to be inferred that he only means by this that 
they could not tell the exact date or other circumstances, 
for Mr. Cushman had just told about the custom of burying 
skeletons en masse and heaping up mounds, and later of 
burying skeletons in sitting posture. If the above was a 
general change of custom, we may infer that bones found 
in sitting position in the small square graves are older 
somewhat than those found lying full length. 


Though it is not mentioned by Mr. Cushman, it is a fact 
that some of the southern Indians removed the skin and 
flesh from their dead and exhibited the skin, in lifelike 
form, in the main lodge. They reverenced the dead, es- 
pecially the bones, and would, if possible, take the bodies 
from a battlefield, or hide them for future removal. When 
they were killed in thickets the bodies often were not found 
by the white people. No doubt various customs prevailed, 
but the chances are that the flesh was not often buried with 
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the bones. This gives point to the Indian expression, “The 
bones of our fathers.”’ 

At least in Choctaw and Chickasaw country, then, if 
our author is right, the oldest remains should be found un- 
der mounds, later ones in square graves, and the most re- 
cent in long graves, with no great difference in age among 
them. 


From all of the foregoing matter one gets the impres- 
sion that the events mentioned, including the erection of the 
large mound, took place comparatively recently. 


As to the Natchez, Mr. Cushman thinks they were once 
a far more widespread nation than they were at the close 
of their independence, but as to this there is no reason to 
consider him any better informed than any other writer. 

The remaining part of this article has nothing in par- 
ticular to do with Mr. Cushman’s book. 

It may be surmised that the mounds had other purposes 
additional to those mentioned. It may well be that the 
largest of a group of mounds would be the place for the 
council house, and, in fact, the holes for the studding, and 
remains of the posts or studding, are often found upon them. 
They also may have symbolized the high office of chiefs, and 
may have had a religious significance. They would serve 
as observation stations, and would shed the rain water. 


Remains of bodies are sometimes found in the sides of 
mounds, being of more recent date than the mounds, and 
no doubt having been placed there by other Indians occupy- 
ing the position after the builders had abandoned the site. 


The following points may be of service to show that 
these mounds and graves are not of very great antiquity, 
perhaps in few, if any, cases over 250 to 400 years old. 
Some of these points are positive, while others will serve 
only to controvert arguments of antiquity: 

(1) The “floors” found in mounds composed of baked 
clay. This clay was obtained at some other place and spread 
on the mound and rolled level; then fires were built on it to 
harden it. In time the floor would break up in places, when 
additional earth would be brought and spread on top of it 
to a depth of one or two feet, and a new clay floor would 
be laid and burned. Dr. Joseph Jones shows three such 
“floors” in a mound at Hughes’ bridge in Williamson county. 
So, the amount of earth over a “floor” by no means indi- 
cates anything more than a very few years at the most. 
The Indians cleaned house by piling on more dirt, and inci- 
dentally raised their mounds on the installment plan. Also, 
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they got rid of bones, ashes, pieces of shells, and broken or 
roughened floors, by covering them over. This seems to be a 
reasonable hypothesis. 

(2) Large trees on mounds do not indicate great age, 
but rather the contrary, for it is certain that trees would 
spring up the first year in the fresh soil; and there is prob- 
ably not a tree in Tennessee or south of it that is over 300 
years old. 

(8) The skeletons have decayed greatly within the past 
fifty or sixty years. This point is about conclusive, for if 
bones were say 2,000 years old the deterioration of fifty or 
sixty years would be negligible. 

(4) By definite Cherokee and Chickasaw tradition Mid- 
dle Tennessee was, about 1700, occupied by the Shawnees, 
that wandering nation called “the gypsies of the wilder- 
ness.” Those two tribes drove the Shawnees into Tennes- 
see, where they fortified themselves, by means of which 
fortifications they held their position for some years. The 
last of these Shawnees were at the mound fort occupied by 
Charleville at Nashville, 1714. This question was involved 
in the treaty of Ft. Stanwix in 1763, where those two tribes 
claimed the land within the great bend by reason of con- 
quering the Shawnees, while the Iroquois also claimed it. 
These mounds and fortifications would thus seem to be the 
work of the Shawnees, done at that time. The whole scheme 
seems to be central points fortified by outposts roughly in 
a curve convex toward the south. 

(5) The general characters of remains in mounds and 
graves are very similar in kind. After the white people 
reached and settled the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and the 
Great Lakes, which was at least a hundred years before the 
interior was known, the Indians lost the art of their native 
manufacture of weapons and utensils, and it is no argu- 
ment to say that they were not making the same things 
when they became better known along about the year 1800. 


(6) The Indians were simply a poor savage people al- 
most perpetually at war and much given to wandering 
about over stretches of hundreds of miles, if not thou- 
sands. Whenever they had any very precious possessions, 
such as porphery scrapers, knives, ceremonial implements, 
etc., it is reasonable to think that they would cling to them 
for many years, unless they were buried with their corpses, 
hence such objects from distances are found in their graves, 
and it signifies nothing more than that. They were all in 
the neolythic age of their kind of people, and the practical 
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uniformity of the articles found in mounds and Indian 
graves is remarkable, and leads to the idea that Mound 
Builders and Indians were one and the same. That there 
were different nations and radically different tongues is 
true, but they were Indians all; that is, they were the red 
men of America living in the neolythic age of the red man. 


There are some reasons, nevertheless, for the belief that 
the Natchez were once more numerous than they were when 
they became known to Europeans, and that there may have 
been some connection between the Natchez and the Aztecs, 
but that does not argue that the settlement of the Missis- 
sippi Valley dates back as far as the Aztecs, as some seem 
to argue, for a band may have.been on its wandering course 
from the southwestern United States, or from Mexico, for 
hundreds of years without reaching the great valley until, 
say, two hundred years ago, or a few wandering tradesmen 
or refugees may have filtered into this part of the country 
with a few trinkets from a distant land, or with dimly re- 
membered culture coming thence. 


(7) Mounds and graves were made thousands of years 
ago in Europe by peoples then in their neolythic stage of 
culture, and every settlement had its kitchen-midden where 
pieces of bone, rubbish, and offal were cast. Some of these 
are acres in extent, showing what happens in case of a very 
long occupancy. There are kitchen-middens connected with 
these Indian village sites, but they are invarably very small, 
generally a few square yards at the most, which seems to 
show a brief stay. There are few deeply worn paths such 
as are found in similar situations in Asia and Europe at 
places. 

The amount of soil overlying ancient remains is an un- 
certain means of fixing dates. The city of Corinth in Greece, 
now being excavated, has its antique remains covered at 
some places to depths of twenty to forty feet. The upper 
part of what Schliemann took to be the Tomb of Agamem- 
non is thirty feet under ground, and there were three stone 
markers, one above the other, between it and the surface of 
the ground. 


Franklin, Tenn. 
= 


MARRIAGE RECORD OF WASHINGTON 
COUNTY, TENNESSEE 


COMPILED BY P. H. GARDNER* 


1805 
Brown, Jacob, to Nancy Thompson, October 3. 
Burk, Ruben, to Polly Lyons, July 25. 
Burns, Barney, to Mary Embree, March 21. 
Fellers, Jacob, to Hannah Brown, November 21. 


1806 
Bleakley, William, to Margaret Taylor, June 21. 
Erwin, Alexander, to Sally Bacon, March 9. 
Haun, Christian, to Nancy Trotter, December 3. 
McCall, William, to Theney Sheets, August 23. 
Smitzer, Peter, to Sally Clabaugh, January 25. 


1807 
Boren, Greenbury, to Mary Ruble, October 10. 
Felts, William, to Peggy Lackey, July 15. 
Fister, Levi, to Elizabeth Reed, July 25. 
Hill, Samuel, to Jane Culbertson, February 15. 
Lovelace, William, to Rebecca Hawkins, August 17. 
Ryon, Amos, to Patsy Horton, March 26. 
Smith, David, to Sally Hembarger, August 6. 


1808 
Bayless, Ruben, to Elizabeth Moore, June 27. 
Bayless, Ruben, Jr., to Sarah Young, October 5. 
Buhlam, James, to Sarah Glass, December 30. 
Luster, David, to Sarah Garland, October 12. 
McPherson, Henry, to Susanah Glasscock, August 2. 
Sands, Michael, to Elizabeth Gardner, October 12. 


1809 
Ball, Joseph, to Nancy Brown, October 21. 
Barnes, William, to Mary Blair, June 26. 
Bell, Joseph E., to Nancy White, October 21. 
Carriger, John, to Margaret Elliot, March 30. 
Smith, Turner, to Mary Ruble, February 21. 


1810 
Ball, Samuel, to Mary Cole, August 14. 
Barger, Wyland, to Christina Citty, December 24. 
Bayless, Samuel, to Sarah Hampson, February 20. 
Britton, William, to Sally Smith, June 29. 
Cox, John, to Priscilla Templin, January 30. 
Davis, Samuel, to Sarah Letsinger, January 1. 
Dikes, William, to Genny More, January 15. 
Emerson, Walter, to Albina R. Copson, September 17. 
Ford, Horatio, to Jane Caruthers, October 27. 
Irwin, Samuel, to Mary Tilson, December 17. 
Million, James, to Mary May, January 1. 


1811 
Bayless, John, to Jiney Taylor, November 14. 
Bayless, Hezekiah, to Mary Finch, December 13. 
Blair, John, to Peggy McCall, January 22. 
Brown, Jacob, to Sally Million, March 25. 
Carson, John, to Hannah Carson, December 20. 


*Mr. Gardner, formerly of Johnson City, Tenn., now of Buffalo, New York. 
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Ellis, Clark, to Dekins, December 4. 
Faubush, Robert, to Elizabeth Hinkle, May 4. 
Hunt, Thomas, to Martina Bayless, August 21. 
Huston, William, to Jane Jenkins, August 1. 


1812 
Bacon, James, to Dorcas Jackson, July 25. 
Bell, Joseph, to Sarah Clark, September 25. 
Boring, Hezekiah, to Polly Melvin, July 25. 
Delaney, William, to Elizabeth Goin, April 24. 
Douglass, Matthias, to Nancy King, May 29. 
Ensor, Thomas P., to Hannah Jobe, May 8. 
Ellis, Jacob, to Letty York, June 22. 
Fannen, James, to Polly Hinkle, April 29. 
Ford, Micajah, to Ann Briant, April 4. 
Lunsford, Jesse, to Rebecca Peterson, July 21. 
Murray, Morgan, to Sarah Ford, June 9. 
Russell, David, to Jane Sturat, September 24. 


1813 
Baker, William, to Betty Lott, December 24. 
Bigs, Lyse, to Mary Ann Brown, July 27. 
Brown, Abraham, to Nancy Wiggans, December 20. 
Denton, Daniel, to Susannah White, May 5. 
Mapsey, Adam, to Juriah Smith, December 24. 





All of above licenses were issued by James Sevier, Clerk of Wash- 
ington County. He was second son of Governor John Sevier by his 
first wife and was born in Rockingham County, Virginia, October 25, 
1764. He participated in the Battle of King’s Mountain, although 
less than 16 years of age, and was in all of the thirty-five battles 
fought by his father save one. He was Clerk of Washington County 
for forty-seven years. He married Nancy Conway, lived near his 
father’s farm on his own plantation, where he died, January 21, 1847. 


1814 
Brown, Joseph, to Lydia Hammond, March 9. 
Brummet, Lyse, to Patsy Cassady, May 10. 
Cole, John, to Catherine Layman, August 9. 
Crawford, Wm., to Martha Ford, September 10. 
Clouse, Adam, to Elizabeth Hutchings, January 4. 
Charlton, Pointer, to Rachel McLin, September 8. 
Dunworth, Charles, to Betsy Melvin, February 27. 
Douglass, Thomas, to Nancy Barrow, December 23. 
Holland, Anthony, to Barbara Cretzets, April 20. 
Harvey, John, to Jane Elliott, May 21. 
Smith, Joseph, to Sarah Brown, August 11. 
Register, Francis, to Jemimah Glasscock, September 11. 


1815 
Baker, Andrew, to Nancy Briant, December 24. 
Brannan, Burridge, to Polly Cassady, October 12. 
Blair, John, to Service Shields, January 1. 
Bowman, David, to Sally Smith, May 10. 
Byerley, Michael, to Patsy Thacker, May 18. 
Caruthers, James, to Orpha Huston, October 4. 
Carter, William B., to Eliza M. Aiken, November 30. 
Clark, Joseph, to Polly Baskett, June 25. 
Crouch, William, to Sara Hunt, May 23. 
Chapman, Samuel, to Rachel Baskett, September 11. 
French, John Peter, to Eliza Heartman, September 23. 
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Fine, Abraham, to Margaret Peepson, January 4. 
Hoss, Jacob, to Margaret Beard, April 15. 

Hale, Joseph, to Ibby McAdams, December 24. 
Deakins, Daniel, to Betsey Beard, March 22. 
Freeman, Zadock, to Hannah Grayham, September 23. 
Hail, John, to Ruth Hail, January 1. 

Holleby, John, to Phoebe Brown, July 13. 

Lane, Samuel, to Mary Humphreys, August 13. 
Mahoney, William, to Betsey Powell, January 5. 
Rogers, Elijah, to Bartoma Sargent, December 20. 
Rogers, Jeremiah, to Sarah Springs, November 29. 
Rymal, Jacob, to Frances Broyles, July 26. 
Vaughn, Sherwood, to Elizabeth Hall, October 10. 


1816 
Brown, Jacob, to Polly Salts, January 23. 
Brown, William, to Susannah Nelson, October 8. 
Bull, Jacob, to Nancy Hazlett, March 19. 
Bull, Elisha, to Sarah Davis, November 7. 
Beard, Robert, to Sarah Glasscock, June 25. 
Bayless, Lyse, to Nancy Shannon, November 20. 
Collingsworth, Covington, to Elizabeth Shipley, April 13. 
Deadrick, David A., to Adelaide Eliza Jackson, April 24. 
Daniel, John, to Polly Kine, October 24. 
Douglass, Jonathan, to Jane Young, July 31. 
Epperson, Benjamin, to Nancy Barrow, October 19. 
Esstis, John B., to Trevathan, November 17. 
Gray, Rev. Daniel, to Isabella Mitchell, February 25. 
Hail, James, to Jane Gray, May 11. 
Heiskell, Frederick S., to Elizabeth Brown, July 17. 
Hair, Isaac, to Sallie Bussell, August 14. 
Hoss, John V., to Nancy Baskett, December 17. 
Hale, Walter, to Nancy Smith, November 16. 


1817 
Bayless, George, to Nancy Goforth, March 13. 
Bowlin, Philip, to Catherine Welters, February 14. 
Collins, Jonathan, to Jane Bolin, November 29. 
Clepper, Jacob, to Catherine Bowman, December 22. 
Duncan, Andrew, to Ann Carson, April 2. 
Deakins, Henry, to Rosannah Burris, April 5. 
French, Henry, to Catherine Wectron, December 29. 
Fulmer, John, to Elizabeth White, July 23. 
Greer, Richard, to Martha Gray, October 25. 
Gibson, Jeremiah, to Phoebe Jobe, March 20. 
Gusline, William, to Nellie McCalip, July 3. 
Hunter, John, to Polly Brown, February 24. 
Hail, Henry, to Harriet Kinchelow, June 26. 
Hammer, John, to Sarah Miller, August 8. 
Henry, Robert, to Hannah Whitehead, August 5. 
Hail, George, to Nancy Shipley, December 25. 
Lamon, Samuel, to Lydia Booth, May 20. 
Long, Christopher, to Sarah Sliger, October 11. 
Lovely, John, to Polly Wheeler, February 6. 
Love, Emanuel, to Polly Sligel, October 11. 
McCall, John, to Polly Martin, March 13. 
Nelson, William, to Sally Cretyets, February 15. 
Nelson, Moses, to Hannah Gann, March 19. 
Rican, George, to Jemima Ellis, December 12. 
Russell, Anthony, to Sarah Harris, December 25. 
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Range, Isaac, to Elizabeth Humphreys, August 16. 
Range, Jacob, to Susannah Hail, February 26. 
Smith, George, to Ruth Smith, March 17. 


1818 
Barckly, Berges, to Elizabeth Barckly, January 29. 
Bean, Robert, to Caty Sliger, March 7. 
Barnes, George, to Jemimah Jackson, March 17. 
Barnes, David, to Polly Bacon, October 28. 
Bogart, Samuel, to Rachel Hammer, May 18. 
Chimath, Joseph, to Liddy Bean, July 21. 
Crokill, James, to Letty Tapp, October 10. 
Crouch, John, to Nancy Epperson, November 21. 
Campbell, Alexander, to Nelly Brown, December 22. 
Cox, Isaac, to Sarah Lissenbery, March 28. 
Douglass, Samuel, to Elizabeth Bacon, July 4. 
Fullens, James, to Malinda Broyles, October 20. 
Fuller, James, to Tabitha Denton, May 15. 
Gidians, Isem, to Nancy Miller, February 17. 
Gann, John, to Judah Frazier, February 18. 
Hodges, Micajah, to Elizabeth Gray, January 29. 
Howser, John, to Margaret Rutlett, September 7. 
Smith, John, to Martha Blair, March 25. 


1819 
Bell, Brooksey H., to Elizabeth Broyles, December 20. 
Burns, Jacob, to Alice Green, February 8. 
Billingsly, John, to Polly Hale, March 16. 
Brown, Thomas J., to Sarah McCray, August 9. 
Bacon, Isaac E. W., to Sarah Hunt, August 21. 
Biddle, Samuel, to Margaret Wilson, December 28. 
Brown, Samuel R., to Nancy Balch, August 9. 
Bell, James, to Sarah Andes, November 10. 
Bovell, John, to Christina Gray, September 29. 
Bayless, John, to Elizabeth Pritchett, November 8. 
Britton, David, to Annah Barns, September 9. 
Charlton, Pointer, to Rebecca Miller, April 12. 
Clepper, John, to Susannah Bowman, February 3. 
Croggins, Benjamin, to Margaret Starnes, August 18. 
Clark, Henderson, to Ann West, October 13. 
Cox, Isaac, to Mary Helms, October 10. 
Davault, Samuel, to Patsy Crouch, July 19. 
Deakins, Charles, to Rachel Nelson, February 3. 
Dotson, James, to Elizabeth Overholser, December 23. 
Dinkins, Douglas, to Sarah Braden, August 8. 
Elsy, Isaac, to Ina Cox, June 19. 
Evans, Fleming, to Mayme Atkinson, July 15. 
Earnest, Wesley, to Mary Payne, October 20. 
Emert, Philip, to Deby Lyons, February 16. 
Fulkinson, James, to Elizabeth Waddell, February 15. 
Fulks, George, to Smithy Lamon, March 2. 
Green, James, to Priscilla Hunter, October 21. 
Gibson, John, to Catherine Vaughn, May 29. 
Helms, Henry M., to Nancy Shanklin, May 6. 
Harman, John, to Martha White, October 21. 
Hair, Henry, to Elizabeth Taylor, January 16. 
Hicks, Jater, to Julia D. Nelson, July 21. 
Houston, Samuel, to Isabella Gray, February 4. 
Kannon, John, to Elizabeth Freeman, October 20. 
Nelson, David, to Darkey Ellis, December 27. 
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Richards, Isaac, to Peggy Snapp, October 4. 
Reeder, George, to Jane Sheritt, November 1. 
Roberts, Oscar, to Jane Mitchell, November 17. 
Ryland, John, to Rebecca Likings, December 2. 
Rickert, William, to Susannah Moler, April 4. 
Rhea, John, to Elizabeth Oliver, August 7. 
Randolph, Samuel, to Ann Broyles, July 20. 


1820 
Bottles, William, to Mary Hammon, September 11. 
Bowman, John, to Polly Duncan, July 31. 
Bailes, John S., to Elizabeth Nelson, November 8. 
Burris, Timothy, to Susan Morris, April 8. 
Byerley, Samuel, to Elizabeth Williams, February 25. 
Bacon, John, to Leah Jackson, June 24. 
Crown, Solomon, to Susan Bowman, August 24. 
Cassady, John, to Elizabeth Brummett, January 15. 
Crouch, John, to Elizabeth Jenkins, April 3. 
Coughman, Conroc, to Ann Phillips, July 29. 
Doper, William, to Melinda Rogan, November 13. 
Egeman, William, to Lucinda King, January 1. 
Given, John, to Margaret Shields, September 7. 
France, Ephriam, to Ann Andes, March 17. 
Fox, Henry, to Sarah Isenbarger, July 11. 
Fraker, George, to Nelly Brown, December 4. 
Howard, Joseph, to Rachel Rector, January 31. 
Harvey, James, to Arty Macy Clark, March 23. 
Hale, Enoch, to Phoebe Hawes, April 15. 
Hunt, Westly, to Margaret Patton, July 13. 
Lizenby, John P., to Elizabeth Reeves, August 30. 
Murr, George, to Catherine Hammond, August 3. 
Nichols, Henry, to Patsy Watson, December 27. 
Norris, James, to Mary Brummett, August 28. 
Robinson, David, to Nancy Jenkins, February 3. 
Rap, Oliver B., to Harriet Jackson, February 14. 
Ruble, John, to Catherine Coon, April 27. 
Stephens, Isaac, to Ann Humphreys, December 9. 
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WILLIAM CHARLES COLE CLAIBORNE. 


Philadelphia, January 9th, 1799. 
Dear Si: 


I have thus long delayed addresing you, in expectation that as 
the business of Congress progressed, interesting matter to communi- 
cate, would arise;—But even at this period of the Session, so few 
national subjects have been acted upon, that I should forbear to 
write, did I not suppose, from the critical situation of our country, 
that an early communication would be particularly acceptable. 


It would be to me, a source of much satisfaction, to congratulate 
you on the pleasing aspect of national affairs, but existing circum- 
stances deny me that happiness. The same clouds which have for 
some time past, darkened our political prospects, continue to appear, 
and it still remains doubtful, whether we shall be forced into that 
vortex of war and ruin, with which Europe is groaning, or be left 
in the enjoyment of peace, liberty and happiness. : 


As to the real views and policy of the French Republic in relation 
to the United States, I am not sufficiently acquainted to venture an 
opinion;—On this subject, no official communication has been made 
by the President, since his address to Congress, at the opening of the 
session;—-We were then informed, that, “Hitherto nothing is dis- 
“coverable in the conduct of France, which ought to change or relax 
“our measures of defense; on the contrary, to extend and invigorate 
“them, was our true policy. We had no reason to regret that these 
“measures have been thus far adopted and pursued: And in pro- 
“portion as we enlarged our view of the portentous and incalculable 
“situation of Europe, we shall discover new and cogent motives for 
“the full development of our energies and resources.”— 


Removed as the United States are from the nations of Europe by 
an immense ocean; no ways concerned in that visionary balance of 
power, which has exhausted so much treasure, and so greatly accumu- 
lated human misery, an interference in European politics and con- 
tentions, was forbidden by the strongest considerations of national 
interests.—It was therefore wisely determined by the American Gov- 
ernment, at the commencement of hostilities abroad, to assume a 
strict neutral position:—-But some unfortunate events, and a series 
of injuries having endangered that position, the dearest interest of 
our country is afloat, and her peace seems to be intimately connected 
with the scenes, which at present agitate Europe.—There the flames 
of war are rapidly extending, and are likely to encircle all the ancient 
world.—Russia and Turkey, it is said, have engaged in the coalition 
against France, and that Germany will probably resume the sword, 
so lately sheathed in the scabbard.—If however, the late successes 
of the English on the ocean, and Buoanaparte’s difficulties in Egypt 
should check the conquering ambition of France, and England from 
her various domestic embarrassments, united with the disturbances 
in Ireland, should be desirous of peace, the tranquility of Europe 


*A common manner of addressing one’s political constituents at this period was 
for the Representative in Congress or candidate to dictate a letter to some local 
friend or follower in the district and he would have same put in print and 
distributed as a circular among the voters. 

In some cases the original address of the party receiving same was given, at 
other times it was addressed to the general public. 


} William Charles Cole Claiborne represented the State of Tennessee in Congress 
during the 5th and 6th Sessions, viz.: December, 1797-May, 1800.—For sketch see 
Tennessee Historical Magazine, Vol. VI, p. 206, note. 
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may soon be restored, for it certainly rests on the disposition of these 
two powerful and rival nations, and on the return of this tran- 
quility, our rights may be respected.—But until this much wished 
for event arrives, it is certainly good policy in the United States to 
be in readiness for war, and prepared to defend their soil and gov- 
ernment from the attacks of every nation.—The conduct of France 
continues inimical, and there is some ground to suppose, that England 
views with an eye of envious jealousy, the rising welfare of Amer- 
ica;—and the time probably is not remote, when her enmity will be 
openly manifested.—Lately on the ocean, one of the United States 
sloop’s of war, called the Baltimore, having under convoy a number 
of merchant-men, fell in with three British line of battle ships and 
two frigates, when three of the merchant vessels were captured, and 
fifty-five men taken from the Baltimore, after some time fifty of the 
men were returned and the remaining five, together with the three 
merchant-men were detained by this English squadron. 


Information of this violent outrage upon the American flag, having 
reached the President, orders were immediately issued to the several 
commanders of our public armed vessels, not to suffer their vessels 
to be detained or searched, or their men taken away by the vessels 
of any foreign nation, so long as they are able to repel such indig- 
nities; and if force should be used to compel submission then to re- 
sist that force, and if overpowered to surrender the vessel and men 
together, but never the one without the other. 


I am an American in sentiment and feeling;—my bosom rises in- 
dignant at the wrongs done to my country on the seas, and sincerely 
do I wish, we were able to avenge them;—But our limited resources 
would render the attempt impolitic. It is too early in the history of 
the United States, to dispute the dominion of the ocean, with the old 
powers of Europe, and measures of offence, ought carefully to be 
avoided.—The American nation yet in her infancy, should sedulously 
cultivate the great blessing of peace, so essential to her permanent 
welfare;—War at this time would be particularly injurious.—“Pre- 
“mature efforts (says an enlightened writer) bring on a state of im- 
“becility in the political as well as the human body; and prevent 
“either from attaining that degree of strength, which they would 
“otherwise certainly arrive at.” 


Twenty years more of peace, and the American States would grow 
up to manhood, and could strike an enemy (even upon the ocean) 
with an irresistable arm, but five years of war, at this period, would 
check considerably their growth, and leave behind it lasting embar- 
rassments.— 


But as peace is not always at our option, we must not fear war, 
and we need not, if our internal sources of defence are not neglected, 
—of these, the Militia constitute the great barrier to external foes, 
and are the surest defence of a free people:—Let then this great 
bulwark of national safety display its full force; let the Freemen 
of the United States be armed, trained to military exercise, and 
Europe combined cannot take from them their country, liberty or in- 
dependence.—This has always been my favorite means of defence, 
ead my efforts shall be unceasing to give to the militia every Legis- 
ative aid.— 


During the present year, the expences of Government will be very 
considerable, and some additional taxes will probably be imposed. 
The present revenue may safely be estimated at 10 million of dol- 
lars, but the necessary expenditures will exceed that sum by at least 
4 million;—The salaries of the civil officers of government, the in- 
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terest of the national debt, the diplomatic establishment, Indian de- 
partment, army, navy and various other charges cannot be estimated 
at less than 14 million of dollars.—Of this amount, there must be 
appropriated about 3 million 800 thousand, for the payment of in- 
terest on our foreign and domestic debt;—4 million, 100 thousand 
dollars for the support of the army as encreased, and the navy for the 
present year will require about 1 million, 900 thousand, but when all 
the vessels are completed, and in service, that are now building, the 
sum of 2 million, 500 thousand dollars, will at least be necessary 
for their annual support.—There are now in public service 22 vessels 
of war, of the following description, 2 of 44 guns each; 1 of 36; 4 of 
24; 3 of 20; 4 of 18; and eight revenue cutters carrying generally 
14 guns each;—And there are now building in difference parts of the 
United States 13 other public vessels, the largest of which will carry 
44 and the smallest 18 guns.—A desire has been expressed by the 
Executive, that this naval establishment should be immediately en- 
larged, but it appears to me that the demands upon the Treasury are 
so various and pressing as not to admit of an encrease at present, 
without burthening the people too heavily. The regular army will 
consist of 4 regiments of infantry and 2 of artilery now in service 
and 12 regiments of infantry, and 1 of cavalry that are immediately 
to be raised. A bill providing for the enumeration of the inhabitants 
of the United States has passed the House of Representatives, and 
is now before the Senate, and a bill establishing an uniform system 
of Bankruptcy throughout the United States, at this time occupies 
the attention of the Representatives. 

Shortly after the rise of the present Congress, which will be on 
the 3d of March next, I shall return to Tennessee, when I shall be 
enabled to give my fellow citizens, more general information upon 
national subjects. 

I have the honor to be Sir, 
With great regard, 
Your most obt: hmbl: servt: 


WILLIAM CHARLES COLE CLAIBORNE. 


SAMUEL HousTon* 
1846, 1848 
Washington City, March 3d, 1825. 
To the Freemen of the Seventh Congressional District of the State 
of Tennessee. 
Fellow Citizens: 

The situation in which your confidence has placed me, affords me 
an opportunity of submitting to your consideration, a brief outline 
of some of the many important measures which have occupied the 
attention of the eighteenth Congress. 

The deep and general interest which was felt by the people of the 
United States at its commencement, the extraordinary character of 
some subjects which devolved on the House of Representatives, were 
calculated to excite in the community a peculiar degree of solicitude. 
Under these circumstances it became me, as your representative, to 
pursue that course which I thought best calculated to promote your 
interests, when connected with the prosperity and happiness of our 
common country. These interests are various and important, as 
might be expected in a government so extensive as ours, whose po- 
litical and commercial regulations embrace the civilized world. 


*Sam Houston was one of the Representatives from Tennessee in the 18th and 
19th Congress,—March 4, 1823, to March 3, 1827,—in this year was elected to succeed 
Wm. Carroll, who was ineligible to succeed himself as Governor of Tennessee. 
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Since the treaty of Ghent our intercourse with foreign nations 
has been amicable, and we may indulge the pleasing anticipation 
that such will be our happy condition for years to come. 

The aspect of our internal concerns, under all the disasters en- 
tailed upon by the late war, now present a most pleasing character. 
The state of our national finances exhibit to us the most satisfactory 
evidence of regaining our former prosperity, so far as money can 
conduce to that end. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report, has given a 
very lucid and satisfactory view of the receipts and expenditures for 
the years 1823 and ’24, with a probable estimate of the year 1825; 
from which it will be seen that the receipts for the year 1823, in- 
cluding the balance remaining in the Treasury at the commence- 
ment of the year, amounted to the sum of $24,778,093.81; that the 
expenditures of the same year amounted to $15,314,171.00; the re- 
ceipts for the year 1824, including the unappropriated balance of 
the preceding year, on the 1st of January thereof, amounted, in the 
aggregate, to $36,444,816.77; the expenditures of the same year 
amounted to $31,938,341.87, leaving in the Treasury a balance of 
$4,506,669.61 unappropriated. In his estimate for the year 1825, 
after paying the current expenses of that year, together with the 
sum of ten millions applicable to the reduction of the national debt, 
he presents the then probable balance at $2,724,863.36, which will 
be subject to appropriation to internal objects, in such manner as 
Congress shall think most expedient. A reasonable calculation au- 
thorizes the belief, that in the space of ten years from this time, the 
national debt will be wholly paid; leaving at least three millions of 
an annual surplus, after paying that proportion of the debt, to- 
gether with the ordinary disbursements of the government. 

At the last session a law was passed, authorizing the President 
to cause surveys and estimates to be made, of such roads and ca-' 
nals as were necessary for commercial and military purposes, or 
for the transportation of the mail. In obedience to this law, surveys 
have been made, with a view to unite the Chesapeake bay with the 
Ohio river; the practicability of which is not to be doubted, if we 
are to accredit the report of the Engineer Corps, who performed 
that service. It is also contemplated to extend this line of canal 
communication, from Pittsburgh to Lake Erie. The contemplation 
of this grand design, with others of a similar character, opens to the 
eye of the Patriot a variety of views, which cannot fail to interest 
the feelings, and animate his exertions. In time of war it will en- 
able the government to put forth, with energetic speed, its interior 
force, to the aid of the more vulnerable points, and avoid many of 
the dangers to which our frontiers were subject during the late war. 
To the merchant and agriculturist, it will afford additional facilities 
in transportation. To the western people, it will present the choice 
of a northern, southern, or eastern market. Now the whole western 
country furnishes but one outlet to the markets of the world. In a 
political point of view, the effects of this system will be highly salu- 
tary; it will bring distant points of this Republic nearer to each 
other, by removing the impediments to a free and expeditious inter- 
course; it will gradually do away the present dangerous distinctions 
of eastern, western, northern, and southern interests, and will bind 
the different sections of the country happily together, by the strong 
tie of common and equal benefits. 


A law was passed at the last session, appropriating $75,000 for 
the removal of the planters, sawyers, and other obstructions in the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, from Pittsburgh and the mouth of the 
Missouri to New Orleans. A contract for the purpose has been ac- 
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tually made, and the contractor will proceed during the present year 
to fulfil his engagements. No equal number of the inhabitants of 
the west are more interested in the success of this experiment, than 
the industrious and adventurous people whom I have the honour to 
represent. Other objects of a similar character are within the con- 
templation of this system; among which is a great national road 
from this place, by the nearest and best route to New Orleans. 

The bill to increase the amount of duties on articles of foreign 
manufacture (commonly called the Tariff), consumed much of our 
time at the last session, and finally became a law. I gave to this 
measure my cheerful support, and am confirmed in the opinion which 
I then entertained of its policy, from its salutary effects upon the 
country. I am aware, that in Tennessee, as well as every other State, 
there is a diversity of opinions on the subject. This is not to be 
wondered at, when we reflect with what reluctance men generally 
yield their accustomed theories and practices for new ones, however 
improved. It would be a source of much satisfaction to me, could I 
believe that this subject is fully comprehended, by all who condemn 
its policy; but when I see many of the ablest statesmen here, who 
array their sectional interests against the general good, I fear that 
their seducing arguments may have improperly influenced some, who 
would disdain to persevere in error, when that error became appar- 
ent. I must, therefore, suggest some of the considerations which in- 
fluenced my mind on this subject, and which appear to be irresistible 
when dispassionately weighed. 

This is no new theory: it, in principle, took its origin with the 
rise of this Republic, and is now no longer a dispute as to principle; 
but as a mere question as to the extent to which that well founded 
principle should be carried. In a country so extensive and diver- 
sified as ours, and which possesses the means of producing almost 
every material which composes the articles of foreign manufacture; 
and in which an almost infinite fund of resources are yet to be un- 
folded, for our melioration and advantage. I am at a loss to see how 
a free American can be willing to encourage the resources of other 
nations, in fabricating for us the raw materials of our own country, 
and sending them back to us more than quadrupled in price. I have 
never been in favour of prohibitions, or setting up for ourselves, at 
the present; this would be a scheme of rashness, that would deserve 
the censure of every one; but so to increase, from time to time, the 
duties on foreign merchandise consumed amongst us, as would give 
encouragement to the growth of our infant manufactures, and when 
built up by the fostering hand of the National Legislature, I do not 
fear their prostration from equal competition. It cannot have es- 
caped the notice of any one, that all other nations, whose prosperity 
we have witnessed, have adopted the most rigid means for shielding 
themselves against buying their articles of consumption from abroad; 
and that, on the contrary, all who have adopted a different policy 
have been clothed with wretchedness. But this subject is not, now, 
left to speculative opinions; it has been practically tested: and whilst 
we behold the manufacturing enterprise of the country somewhat 
rewarded, we at the same time see an accession made to the resources 
of the country. This has been the great bugbear held up to its 
passage; that the necessity of a direct tax would be produced, to sup- 
ply the deficiency in the revenue. This is groundless, and the proof 
is to be found in the Treasury estimates of the present year. But 
to conclude on this subject—I ask the question; whilst the revenue 
has been increased 7 1-4 per cent, does any one give more for any 
articles of consumption than before the passage of that law? Certain 
I am, no one can say he does.—If, then, there had not been a manu- 
facturing establishment in the country, it must be acknowledged 
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right to increase the revenue, if, in that increase, you do not extract 
a corresponding amount from the pocket of the consumer. 


At a late day of the present session, an appeal was made by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, in his official character, 
requesting an investigation of some charges that had been made 
against him by a member of Congress from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, which appeared in the character of a letter, in one of the pub- 
lic journals of that State. A motion was submitted to appoint a 
Special Committee for the investigation of the subject, which, after 
consuming two days in discussion, was adopted. To this course I 
was opposed; because I did not think that Congress had any thing 
to do with a difference which had been made personal, by the course 
pursued by the Speaker himself. The imposing situation of a Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, is such, that I am never willing to 
give my vote for the extension of his power, when I can either sus- 
pect the existence of personal feelings, or that there is even a remote 
possibility of rendering Congress a court of inquisition, or that it 
may become an engine of oppression to either members of the House 
or individuals in society, who may choose to exercise their constitu- 
tional privilege in the expression of their opinions. 


The courts in our country are open, at all times, for the redress of 
grievances, and to them individuals can have recourse, where jus- 
tice can be administered to the party aggrieved. There every man 
is presented upon a footing of equality; stripped of power and pa- 
tronage—no adventitious circumstance of official character, or ex- 
tensive influence, can bias the mind of an impartial jury. The case 
is there determined upon its merits. There is no danger in this 
course,—the Constitution has prescribed it. There is no danger of 
rendering it the firebrand of party zeal. But it will assume a very 
different aspect, if Congress is to become a court for the trial of 
personal altercation and disputes. It will render it a scene of dis- 
cord and confusion, and the Hall of Legislation will become a scene 
of uproar, party rancour, and personal animosity. 


The subject of the Presidential election, which agitated the Ameri- 
ean community so long, and was of so much interest to the nation, 
has resulted in the election of a candidate who had not a majority of 
the votes in the electoral colleges. Nor had he a majority of the 
members in the House of Representatives, but only a majority of 
the States. 

As our government is, in all other respects, a representative Re- 
public, where the voice of the people governs, there must be a mani- 
fest defect of the Constitution in relation to the election of President. 
During the present Congress various resolutions have been submitted 
to the House of Representatives, proposing amendment, but none 
has yet been adopted. That there is need for amendment to the Con- 
stitution, we cannot doubt, when we advert to some of the facts in 
the last election. One candidate had a decided preference of eleven 
out of twenty-four States, by the people; yet, when the power passed 
from their hands, and devolved on the House of Representatives, the 
voice of the people was not regarded by their representatives (in 
many instances), but their individual inclinations, from some cause 
or other, pursued, without any reference to the will of their con- 
stituents. 


The individual who was manifestly the choice of a majority of 
the people, was not elevated to that distinguished situation for which 
his qualifications so pre-eminently fitted him, and to which the im- 
portant services he rendered to his country so richly entitled him! 
Another was chosen by the House of Representatives, who had in 
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his favour a less expression of national confidence, as manifested in 
the electoral colleges. 

This is a subject of serious consideration for the citizens of the 
United States; and it will be for them to say, on some subsequent 
occasion, whether their voice shall be heard, and their rights re- 
spected, or whether they will tamely yield those inestimable rights 
to the unhallowed dictation of politicians, who may choose to barter 
them, for their own individual aggrandizement, or otherwise dispose 
of them, contrary to the known will of their constituents. 

As this day will dissolve the ties which have united us, as con- 
stituent and representative, permit me to say that I am again a can- 
didate for your suffrage. Should you think proper to honor me with 
your confidence, you may rest assured that my unceasing exertions 
will be employed, with zeal in the promotion of the public good, with 
which your interests are inseparably connected. In taking leave of 
you, fellow citizens, I cannot do justice to my feelings, without ex- 
pressing the most sincere and heartfelt gratitude, for the kind marks 
of confidence which you have so generously conferred upon me. My 
abilities were humble, but you preferred me—I had not experience, 
but you confided in me. On all occasions, I have sought to serve you 
with uprightness and fidelity, and if my endeavours have been suc- 
cessful, their richest reward will be found in your approbation. 


Your friend, 
And fellow citizen, 


Sam: Houston. 


JOHN BELL* 
SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, 
September 25, 1826. 
SIR, 

Reserving, for a future occasion, a fuller exposition of my politi- 
cal principles, it is proper to make an early declaration of the opin- 
ions I hold in relation to a subject, which has for some time engaged, 
and should continue to employ, the public attention. It is only in the 
social and private circle, that the sentiments of a man, who has here- 
tofore devoted the greatest portion of his time to the business of an 
advocate, can be well known and understood upon any subject, not 
connected with his profession. To that part, therefore, of my coun- 
trymen, with whom it has not been my good fortune to meet in the 
friendly interchange of ideas upon political subjects, an express and 
formal declaration is not only proper, but highly necessary. 

Appealing then, to those who have known me best, for the proofs 
of my constituency, upon the subject of the formation and character 
of the present administration of the general government; these are 
my views, and these the reasons upon which they are founded. When 
the late election of a chief magistrate devolved on the House of 
Representatives in Congress, the choice of the people, the favorite of 
the nation, was indicated through a thousand channels and by the 
most infallible signs; in the elevation, therefore, of the present in- 
cumbent over him, I consider, that the first and best principle of the 
Constitution was violated and trodden under foot. The sovereignty 
of the people was denied. The noble fabric of American Liberty was 
endangered by the example, and the authors of it owe an atonement. 
The national safety demands, that that atonement should be their fall 
from power. If there had been no violation of an important prin- 


*John Bell at this time was candidate for Congress against Felix Grundy and 
was elected. The friendship indicated in the circular for Jackson was later broken 
and they were ever afterwards political foes. Bell was a member of Congress from 
March 4, 1827, to March 3, 1841. 
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ciple, in the late election, I should have been opposed to an admin- 
istration which owes its existence to a union of discordant and hostile 
interests, brought about by the arts of political management and 
intrigue.—These are arts, fit only to be employed by the mirions and 
ministers of princes, whose thrones are supported by the prostitution 
of public morals. When those arts reach their maturity, in this 
country, the Republic perishes——The American masters, the People, 
who will decide for themselves in the next Presidential election, will 
reject the services of those who win their way to office by practices 
that tend to general corruption and threaten the destruction of the 
government. 


When such an administration is to be opposed, it is fortunate that 
there exists such a man as Andrew Jackson, to be the instrument, in 
the hands of the people, of its overthrow. A man, whose purposes 
are admitted to be always pure; whose mind seems formed for great 
emergencies, and whose splendid services place him, in deserving pub- 
lic favor, at an immeasurable distance in advance of all others. To 
aid in placing such a man, from any part of the union, at the head of 
affairs, particularly, to aid in elevating such a man from my native 
state, is not only in accordance with my private inclinations, but 
would be felt to be a part of my public duty. 


It is proper for me, however, here frankly to state, that should 
I be raised, by the favor of my countrymen, to a station which would 
call forth whatever energies I possess, upon the subject I have briefly 
adverted to, the course I should hold, would be open, direct and inde- 
pendent. Such a course, I believe to be most successful, and surely 
it is most becoming. The by-paths into which intrigue and manage- 
ment lead, I have never known, further than to avoid the snares set 
by those who pursue them. Further than this, I have never sought, 
I never will seek to know them, and upon the avowal and practice 
of such a plan of conduct, I am willing to stand or fall as my country 
shall determine. 

With great respect, 
Your countryman, 


JOHN BELL. 


PERSONAL LETTERS 
LETTERS FROM HoRACE M. PoLk To Dr. RicHarp B. Haywoop, 


In the Class of 1841 at the University of North Carolina, in 
Chapel Hill, were Richard Bennehan Haywood (later a graduate in 
Medicine of the Jefferson Medical College), who lived and died in 
Raleigh, N. C., and Horace M. Polk (enrolled as Horatio M. Polk), 
of Bolivar, Tennessee. They were devoted friends, and following are 
copies of two old letters written by Mr. Polk to Dr. Haywood. These 
letters are owned by Marshall DeLancey Haywood, of Raleigh, N: C., 
son of Dr. Haywood. 


Bolivar, T., June 12th, 1846. 
My dear Bennehan: 

I have been rendered very happy by two events happening within 
the last months—the one is the birth of a son, the other a kind letter 
from an old and much valued friend. I was not aware that you had 
received no indemption for your last letter; this must have been the 
fault of the mails, as there are few things that give me more happi- 
ness than corresponding with those by whom I would not be forgotten. 
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Bore on, then, Dick, for it is what I desire sincerely. I should have 
written to you before the receipt of your letter again, but was not 
certain that you were in Raleigh. This was the case relative to Sam 
McPheeters’ also. I did not know whether he was still in Princeton 
or had returned, prepared to take upon himself the onerous duties of 
a minister of the Gospel. Whatever may be his calling, whether min- 
ister of the Gospel, gentleman at large, or singing-master-general of 
Greek or Congo, he will ever retain our warmest wishes for his wel- 
fare and happiness. We three, together with others who also formed 
a part of our little circle, have beguiled many a winter evening hap- 
pily away. They have all secured a place in my affections, and I 
treasure the hope that I shall have the happiness of seeing many of 
them here in the far West at my own home. ‘Westward the Star of 
Empire takes its course,” and already the great Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, the Egypt of America, has become the heart of the U. S. 
Her rich, productive lands hold out inducement for the enterprising 
sons of the East to emigrate, and I hope my old college friends will 
not be the last to come, give us a visit, and judge for themselves, I 
took a tour through Texas last winter, examining all the country as 
far West as the Gaudeloupe River, thence down it to the coast, and 
returned by way of Galveston. A part of the time we were entirely 
out of the “settlements” amongst a set of thieving Indians, and had 
to keep a guard all night to keep our horses, living upon venison and 
corn-bread, made of meal unsifted, and drinking coffee without cream, 
milk, or sugar. How would you like this, Dick? I think I hear you 
say, Excuse me if you please—and yet I assure you it was one of the 
most pleasant trips I ever have taken. Texas is emphatically the 
Italy of America—woodland and prairie beautifully intermingled, 
forming one of the most pleasant prospects I have ever beheld. Occa- 
sionally boundless extent of prairie was here and there, and rugged 
mesquitt trees, or a herd of deer standing out in bold relief against 
the sky. Texas is not only remarkable for her beauty of scenery but 
also for the richest land I ever saw. After crossing the Brazos all 
was good that I saw, but the choice lands were what they call river 
prairie. But enough of this—I will only add what you already know, 
that we are so anxious to defend our beautiful country in that region 
that, when Tennessee was called upon for her 2,500 men, 10,000 of 
her sons came forward to obey the call. One company from Middle 
Ten. passed through here just before I commenced this letter, and I 
hear another will pass through in the morning. May Glory await 
them! I am glad to see so many of the boys marrying in N. C. Why 
are not you and Sam Brown [McPheeters] doing something for your- 
self and country? Tell Maj. Bear he had better quit the drive if he 
lets such a man as Dick Hill rake down the beans from him. I have 
forgotten all about Haigh. If he is not all that is good and noble, 
then he is not worthy of Kate.2” I always had the highest regard 
for her. I never supposed the aristocratic Judge [Badger] would 
suffer her to marry any but a Senator of the U. S. or some one very 
distinguished. 


I suppose you are aware that we lost our first child, as sweet a 
little girl as I ever looked upon. This sad misfortune occurred about 
12 months ago. Recently we have been blessed with a little boy, John 


Rev. Sam Brown McPheeters, later a distinguished Presbyterian clergyman of 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Kate Badger, daughter of Judge George E. Badger and granddaughter of Colonel 
sian ae She married William H. Haigh, of a well-known family in Fay- 
etteville, N. C. 
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Houston Polk, called for his mother’s father. You are yet to learn 
the illimitable extent of a parent’s love. May God in his mercy grant 
you may share this blessing with one every way worthy of yourself. 
Andrew’s® wife is said to be as rich as he is. 

Write to me oftener, Dick. I assure it gives me great pleasure, 
to know you sometimes think of 


Your true friend till death, 
H. M. Poix. 


Forrest Grove near Bolivar, July 4, 1848. 
My dear friend Richard: 


A long time has passed since I have heard from you, and many 
changes have occurred; but I feel satisfied, my good Dick, there has 
been no change in the heart-felt friendship (although it has been 
slumbering in silence) that has so long existed between us. A glance 
at a letter written by you years ago—the old familiar handwriting 
bringing so clearly before the mind’s eye the never-to-be-forgotten 
features of Maj. Bennehan, has decided me again to address you a 
letter upon matters and things in general, and myself and family in 
particular. In thinking of you it was impossible not to think of our 
much esteemed friend Sam* Brown McPheeters, and I longed to give 
you, in the latest French manner, the fraternal embrace. You stand 
alone in Raleigh now the representative of my old particular friends. 
Andrew [Polk] has left your city for a home in the West. The ever 
lamented Boylan‘ (a broken link in the chain of friendship which 
memory must always keep bright) has left us forever for joys and 
friendships, I trust, which will never decay, and which are not allayed 
by any of the worldly feelings that must ever intrude upon the holiest 
friendships of this world. He was a noble fellow; can we ever cease 
to regret him? 

I had determined writing you four or five days ago, but Mrs. Polk 
was every day expecting to make me a present, and I determined to 
wait so as to be able to give you the good news in which I felt satis- 
fied you would rejoice with me. Little did I expect then how good that 
news would be, for instead of presenting me with a single addition to 
my family, she has made me the father of health and beautiful 
twins. Think of that, Dick—and if you have yet ventured upon 
matrimony, I know. your heart will say, Why should not I go and do 
likewise? A boy and a girl, and I challenge old Rip Van Winkle 
from the mountains to the seacoast to produce a likelier pair. Truly, 
if you have any predilection for that branch of your profession called 
obstetrics, this is the country for you to make your fortune in. You 
are aware we had the misfortune to lose our first much loved little 
daughter about three years ago. We have now three children, a boy 
two years old that the whole Jewish nation cannot beat, and our late 
arrivals, Thomas Independence and Evelyn Ophelia. 


If you are still a bachelor’ I fear my family concerns, which give 
me so much joy, can give you no pleasure and will only cause you to 
smile at what you old stags call our infatuation. Well, be it so, if you 
cannot be persuaded to seek happiness in our way and continue to 
believe we are acting the part of the “fox that had lost his tail,” we 


3Andrew Polk. 
4James Boylan, who died in 1842. . 
’Dr. Haywood was not married until 1851, three years after the date of this letter. 
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must even be content, for if you have passed the halcyon days of your 
youth insensible to the attractions of the softer sex, we know that 
nothing we can say will have any effect on your perversely obdurate 
heart. But you may be a married man and, for aught that I know, 
a father at this very moment. We have not heard from each other for 
so long a time I know actually nothing about you. I may even now 
be addressing a dead man, and one who has been long since “gath- 
ered to his fathers.” If, however, you are still in the land of the 
living, and “licensed by the faculty of the University of Pa. to kill 
other people,” I beg of you to write to me. Let me know what you 
are about, your whereabouts, your prospects for the present, and your 
intentions for the future, etc. Of McPheeters I could write much. 
I would like to know of you if he is still in Raleigh, as I wish to 
know where to direct a letter to him. McP. is a noble fellow, and I 
hope and believe that, although he has become a preacher, his feeling 
toward one so worldly as myself has not undergone any change. To 
every member of your mother’s family I would desire to be kindly 
remembered—they are connected with my most happy recollections of 
N.C. Of Capt. [William Haywood] Dudley, John and Bill Hawkins 
I would like to hear something. Remember me to Cousin Susan Ray- 
ner, Cousin Kate—who did she marry?—and Coz. Sally Haywood. 


Of myself I can only say I am jogging on as jolly as ever—well 
of dispepsia and seeking fun wherever it can be found. I am living 
on my farm, enjoying my “otium cum dignitate,” which, being inter- 
preted, means “O come and dig my taters.” 

Your true friend, 
H. M. Pouk. 


LETTER OF ANDREW JOHNSON TO Hon. A. O. P. NicHOLSON* 
PRIVATE. Greenville, Tenn., August 23rd, 1860. 
My dear friend: 


Your letter of the 13th inst. was received yesterday and is post- 
marked Columbia instead of Nashville—I received a letter of invita- 
tion from the democratic club of Nashville and for me to fix the time. 
I replied that I would do so; but at the time of writing could fix no 
time with anything like reasonable certainty on account of the pre- 
carious condition of my health; but would give them notice when I 
could do so. I have since seen an invitation published in the Union 
to N. H. & J. without any time being set for the meeting and without 
references as to who was to fix the time and, of course, could not 
assume the right to fix the date for the meeting without regard to 
the others who were invited. My intention was to have been in 
Nashville and in Columbia if I had not met you N. before now, but 
my health would not admit of it, and think now I will be there some 
time next week. 


As to making a list of appointments at this time I cannot do it 
and do not feel willing to do so until I see you in person, for I want 
to consult with you freely and fully as to the appointments and 
other matters connected with it. I shall not be at Cleveland on the 
28th as suggested in your letter. It will not be in my power to ac- 
company yourself, Harris and Ewing to the western part of the 
State. Would it not make the impression for so many “distinguished” 
persons all at once to pounce down upon their portion of the State 


*[The original of this letter is in the possession of Judge W. C. Whitthorne 
of Columbia, Tenn., who has kindly consented to its publication.—Editor.] 
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that there was great danger and alarm on the part of the democracy 
and do more harm that good—(a mere suggestion). 

Whitthorne has been with us and has more than sustained himself 
and has gone far beyond the most sanguine expectations of the de- 
mocracy, and it has been admitted in many instances by the opposi- 
tion that he is completely demolishing his competitors and especially 
Taylor. You may rest assured that he is making reputation in this 
part of the State of the right kind, which will be of use to him here- 
after and at the same time inspiring the democracy with much con- 
fidence. His speech here caused some of the Douglass men to fall into 
line, and if he pursues the same conciliatory course will, I think, 
pretty much wind up the Douglassites in this end of the State. 


My dear friend, if the State is saved to the democracy, the work 
has yet to be done, for as matters now stand, the State is lost, if I 
am not mistaken. Things look gloomy to me at this time and how it 
will end no one can tell. 

Give my best respect to Mrs. Nicholson. 

As ever, 
ANDREW JOHNSON. 


The U. S. S. 
Andrew Johnson. 


Franked on envelope 


Hon. A. O. P. Nicholson 
Columbia, Ten. 
(Postmarked:) 
Greenville, Ten. 
Aug. 24. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


We are pleased to acknowledge the receipt of a very handsome 
volume entitled, “The William Ward Genealogy—The History of the 
Descendants of William Ward of Sudbury, Massachusetts, 1638-1925,” 
published by Altemas Ward of the Seventh Generation. This volume 
is an illustration of what genealogical research is finding for itself 
among modern students. The rich and elegant manner in which this 
volume of 749 pages is issued, with its 7,049 separate entries, is a 
marvel of patient study and also of the printer’s art. A close index 
of the “Ward Names,” and another of “Names Other Than Ward,” 
makes the volume very usable. 


History of the Lost State of Franklin. By Samuel Cole Williams. 
Johnson City, Tennessee: The Watauga Press. 1924. Pp. 371. 
This volume is the story of one of the most interesting and roman- 

tic but more or less obscure episodes in American history. Closely 

connected with the westward movement from the seaboard, the In- 
dians, the problem of the freedom of the Mississippi River, and the 
relations between Spain and the English colonists, the State of 

Franklin experienced a short and stormy career. In addition to the 

chapters dealing with the history of Franklin there are chapters on 

the modes of life, religion, and people in the so-called State and the 
travelers through the region during this period. There are also short 
biographical sketches of the men who favored the organization of the 

State of Franklin and of the minority who opposed it. The appendix 

contains the Constitution of the State of Franklin, the Petition of the 

Inhabitants of the Western Country, and the Proceedings of the Con- 

vention of 1789. <A bibliography and index are also provided. 
{lowa Journal of History, Vol. XXIII, No. 18, July 1925, p. 475.) 


(From the Peabody Journal of Education, March, 1926.) 

A School History of Tennessee. By S. E. Scates (West Tennessee 
State Normal School). Yonkers: World Book Co., 1925. Pp. 
xii + 395. 

The author of this book has brought the history of Tennessee with- 
in the grasp of the sixth-grade pupil. He follows important prin- 
ciples of grading history and avoids generalizations beyond the grasp 
of children. He carefully selects his material and includes only the 
important movements, personages, and events. Those selected are 
treated with sufficient detail to bring out their importance and to add 
to the interest of the story. The pioneer type, with his influence on 
American ideals as well as on the history of Tennessee, is portrayed 
in an interesting manner. James Robertson, Daniel Boone, John 
Sevier, Andrew Jackson, and others are selected to illustrate the 
spirit of the frontier. The problem of government on the frontier he 
discusses briefly, but connects it with outstanding personages and 
concrete problems and so avoids abstractions. This brief volume is 
not only of value for Tennessee history, but also contains interesting 
material for use in the teaching of American history in the junior 
high school. F. P. W. 
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LETTERS TO A PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES* 


By Wo. E. BEARD 


“Would you mind looking over a lot of old papers to see 
if they have any historical value?’ 

The message came from a friend who was dismantling 
a handsome old home. To an amateur antiquary such a 
prospect was more alluring than a picnic invitation to a 
young child, and advantage was taken of it at the first op- 
portunity. 

A letter selected from the somewhat dusty mass of 
papers, singled out because of the conspicuous dab of wax 
with which it was sealed, looked promising. The sealing 
wax bore the imprint of a figure and around it was inscribed 
in capitals “PRESIDENT U. 8.” 

An examination of the contents revealed that the letter 
was written by John Tyler at the “President’s Mansion, 
Wednesday Morning,” to James K. Polk, the President-elect, 
asking permission to postpone a dinner to the Polks and the 
Vice-president-elect, preliminary to the change in adminis- 
tration, from “Friday night” to the night following, March 
1, 1845, as the former date was “the anniversary of the very 
melancholy affair on board the Princeton, which involved 
in the same fate with others, Mr. Gardiner, the father of 
Mrs. Tyler.” 

The reason for the postponement recalled the gay ex- 
cursion down the Potomac with its ghastly denouement, 
the explosion of the Princeton’s big gun while surrounded 
by half the notables of Washington, and the ensuing ro- 
mance which terminated in the marriage of the beautiful 
Julia Gardiner to the Old Dominion’s last President. 

The next letter examined was not so suggestive of in- 
terest, nor the next. Then came one from Kinderhook, N. 
Y., introducing one of Martin Van Buren’s friends to Presi- 
dent Polk, and then directly the acceptance by “‘Mrs. Madi- 
son” of a White House dinner invitation. And so the 


examination went on. 
*James K. Polk. 
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The letters proved to be the unofficial communications to 
President Polk during his stay in the White House, and have 
lately been added to the array of matter concerning that 
administration in the Library of Congress. They had been 
preserved a matter of seventy-odd years, first by Mrs. Polk 
at old Polk Place, and after her demise by her niece and 
adopted daughter, the late Mrs. George W. Fall of Nashville. 


One hears ordinarily so little about letters to a President 
that the fact is apt to be overlooked that in the nature of 
things his mail bag must be a bulging affair; it assuredly 
was so in the case of Tennessee’s second President. But 
how entertaining as well as instructive to one who is inter- 
ested in such things to have a peep at such a collection as 
the Polk letters. As a general rule what excellent penmen 
the old fellows were! How well preserved the ink they 
used and how enduring their stationery! How intriguing 
the folds of the letters, envelopes not being in very general 
use in the middle forties. There was one connection though 
in which envelopes were used—in connection with invita- 
tions to social affairs and responses thereto. Queer little 
envelopes they were: some in size suggesting a recent visit 
from the stork; others just large enough to hold a pair of 
theatre tickets; still others ornamented after the fashion 
of valentines and their containers a generation ago. Think 
of the present Chief Justice sending his acceptance of a 
White House invitation in a 2x4 envelope all scalloped 
around the flaps! That was what Chief Justice Taney did 
on December 29, 1848. 


M&MORABLE DINNER PARTY 


And speaking of invitations to the White House: 

When President and Mrs. Polk entertained at dinner 
on the evening of March 1, 1849, on the eve of the admin- 
istration’s close, the list of acceptances included those of 
Zachary Taylor, the President-elect; Millard Fillmore, his 
successor, and James Buchanan, destined to be the last Pres- 
ident under the old regime—probably as imposing an array 
of Presidential personages as ever sat at a White House 
table, and assuredly so if another noteworthy guest in a 
Presidential way be taken into account, Jefferson Davis, 
then in Congress as a United States Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

James K. Polk entered political life in Tennessee in 
1819 as clerk of the state senate, and when he was nomi- 
nated for President by the Democratic convention in Balti- 
more in 1844 as the first “dark horse,” his political experi- 
ence covered a continuous period of twenty-five years, the 
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last ten of which were exceedingly strenuous years in Ten- 
nessee. A veteran of numerous campaigns, waged on either 
side relentlessly, he entered the White House with the idea 
of preserving letters, documents, and papers a matter of 
settled conviction with him. As a result, the available cor- 
respondence of few Presidents would afford a more ade- 
quate idea of the wide variety of mail that reaches the chief 
executive of the United States. 

More than that,—President Polk in addition to preserv- 
ing his letters, in many instances recorded upon the back 
the date of receipt, name of the writer, and occasionally 
some comment of his own. 

Upon the envelope enclosing a letter from Senator 
George E. McDuffie of South Carolina, advising some utter- 
ance looking to a renewal of negotiations with England over 
the Oregon boundary, with a suggestion that the Senate 
would sustain the President on a treaty based on the 49th 
parallel, coupled with an earnest appeal against risking 
“the countless calamities of war upon any point of diplo- 
matic etiquette,” Mr. Polk wrote in his small but vigorous 
hand: “Hon. George McDuffie of S. C.—Handed to me by 
Mr. Calhoun, in the presence of Mr. Senator Colquitt of 
Georgia; Feby. 25th, 1846. Relates to the present state 
of the Oregon question, and the writer’s views in relation 
to it.” 


JACKSON’S LAST LETTER 


American history makers were on the stage in extra- 
ordinary numbers in President Polk’s time. The indomit- 
able Jackson at his home at the Hermitage, though feeble 
of body, followed with keen interest and the most friendly 
concern the progress of events at Washington during the 
three months he survived the inauguration. The last let- 
ter he ever penned, written on June 6, 1845, two days before 
his death, was addressed to James K. Polk. Van Buren, for 
a season, and John Tyler were occasionally in correspond- 
ence with the Executive Mansion, even at that period some- 
times referred to as the White House. Mr. Polk’s term had 
run three-fourths of its course before John Quincy Adams 
suffered his fatal stroke in his seat in the House of Repre- 
senatives, the President’s co-operation in connection with 
the obsequies bringing from Charles Francis Adams, the 
son, an expression of warm appreciation on behalf of him- 
self and the family of “Old Man Eloquent.” 


FROM GREAT AND NEAR-GREAT 


Zachary Taylor, the “Old Rough and Ready” soldier, 
and Millard Fillmore were headed toward the White House 
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‘without knowing it. Franklin Pierce and Jefferson Davis 
were political figures and, after the Mexican War, military 
figures as well, the former at one stage of the administra- 
tion being offered a seat in the Cabinet. Buchanan was 
Polk’s Secretary of State. Lincoln entered the House as a 
result of the elections of 1846, and Andrew Johnson was a 
member of Congress from the First Tennessee District. 
Clay, Calhoun and Webster, the great triumvirate, still lived 
though only the South Carolinian was in correspondence 
with the Chief Executive. Richard M. Johnson, hero of the 
battle of the Thames and former Vice-President, was still 
martially minded, offering to lead 5,000 Kentucky and Mis- 
souri volunteers on an expedition to capture Santa Fe, when 
war with Mexico threatened. Thomas Hart Benton, Mis- 
souri’s stalwart statesman, had various suggestions to make 
. the Tennessean’s administration, finally breaking with 
it. 
George M. Dallas, the Vice-President; Silas Wright, who 
might have been Vice-President; George Bancroft, the his- 
torian, Secretary of the Navy, and later Minister to Eng- 
land; Richard Rush, the Minister to France; Andrew J. 
Donelson, Charge d’Affairs to the Republic of Texas and 
later Minister to Prussia; Benjamin F. Butler of New York, 
Van Buren’s former law partner; William L. Marcy, Polk’s 
Secretary of War; Robert J. Walker, his Secretary of the 
Treasury; Marcus Morton, of Massachusetts ; Sam Houston, 
former Governor of Tennessee, later President of the Texas 
Republic, one of the state’s first Senators and later its Gov- 
ernor; Archibald Yell, former Governor of Arkansas, and 
before that a Tennessean, a veteran of Jackson’s wars; Cass 
of Michigan; Tom Corwin, Ohio’s eloquent Whig states- 
man; David Wilmot, of the Proviso fame; Simon Cameron, 
Pennsylvania’s tireless politician; Harvey M. Watterson, 
father of Henry Watterson, engaged in the early months of 
the Polk administration in reading out of the Democratic 
party in Tennessee the Senator-elect who had defeated the 
caucus nominee—all these and more, many more of the 
great and near-great of the time wrote letters to the Presi- 
dent reciting political conditions, suggesting appointments 
or removals from office, endorsing or criticising policies, 
seeking interviews, accepting invitations and so on. 


NATIONAL ISSUES 


Issues and measures were before the country during the 
Polk administration of sufficient national as well as political 
importance to stir the letter-writers as well as the orators 
in Congress: the admission of Texas into the Union; the 
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ensuing war with Mexico; a war tax on tea and coffee; the 
dispute with England over the Oregon boundary, finally 
settled on the basis of the 49th parallel; the reduction of the 
tariff of 1842; re-enactment of the independent treasury 
system; rivers and harbors legislation which drew from the 
President two vetoes; the old, old French spoliation claims, 
which drew still another; the menacing question of slavery 
in the territory acquired from Mexico under the treaty of 
peace which the so-called Wilmot Proviso proposed forever 
to prohibit. This proviso made its appearance in the sec- 
ond year of the Polk administration and continued a sub- 
ject of agitation down to the very closing hours of the term. 
Among the documents preserved with the letters to the 
President is a veto message, which bears this endorsement: 
“T took this message with me to the Capitol on the night of 
the 3d of March, 1849, intending to return it to the House 
in which it [the bill] originated with my objections had the 
Civil and Diplomatic Bill (to which an amendment offered 
by Mr. Walker of Wisconsin, had been adopted in the Sen- 
ate, providing for the government of California), been 
amended in the House, by engrafting upon it, the Wilmot 
Proviso. The bill with the Wilmot Proviso attached did 
not pass, and it was therefore unnecessary to use this 
message. This copy was made by Hampton C. Williams, a 
confidential clerk, from my original draft. J. K. P.” 


PRESENT OF PENNSYLVANIA BEEF 


President Polk’s extended list of correspondents did not 
confine their letters to problems of government or political 
issues or appointments; not by any means. Nor were all 
their communications calculated to be of so inviting a na- 
ture as one which reached him from Reading, Pa., bearing 
nine signatures and containing the following interesting 
announcement: “The undersigned trust that your Excel- 
lency will be pleased to accept for your inauguration dinner 
a sirloin of beef of ‘Old Berks,’ which without any preju- 
dice, we believe to be as good as the best ‘rare roast beef 
of old England,’ that ever smoked on her monarch’s tables, 
and to your taste it may be better, as it comes to you from 
a county, nearly nine thousand of whose hardy yeomanry 
are found to be your political friends and sincere well 
wishers.” 

Writing from Brick Meeting House, Cecil County, Md., 
on May 9, 1846, William McCullough enclosed the President 
a double goose quill, “which,” the letter said, “is probably 
as great a natural curiosity as you have seen since you occu- 
pied the Presidential chair. It was plucked from one of my 
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own geese on the day you ware nominated for the Presi- 
dency in 1844. I resolved to send it to you, and would have 
done so some time ago, but I thought I would have an oper- 
tunity to present it to you personally. It will make a good 
pen to sign the Oregon notice. Please except it from a 
friend and humble farmer.” 


“P. S. Should there be a situation uppon the western 
frontier, I would be pleased to except it, or any other situ- 
ation, the duties of which could be performed by a man of 
ordenery tallents and education.” 


To SQUARE THE CIRCLE 

From the Surveyor General’s office in St. Augustine, Fla., 
in 1846, came Robert Butler’s demonstration of the square 
of the circle, ‘“‘which,” the writer agreed, “‘has pestered the 
brains of celebrated mathematicians for many centuries.” 
The letter asked the President to have “a diagram with the 
necessary calculations of the circles, segments, angles and 
squares made by the engineer department at Washington,” 
and attached to a copy of the demonstration and sent to 
the American minister at London. Appended to the writer’s 
demonstration of the problem was a copy of a paragraph 
appearing in the Savannah Georgian of May 22, 1846, say- 
ing in substance that an individual of wealth, according to 
London papers, had left by will the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, in trust to the Lord Chancellor, for the “bene- 
fit of the individual who should clearly demonstrate the 
square of the circle.” The writer admitted to achieving his 
demonstration the day after reading of the bequest. 


After two futile efforts to have a personal interview with 
President Polk, Peter Rogerson wrote to the Chief Execu- 
tive from the United States Hotel on July 11, 1845, that he 
knew of forty tons of gold and silver, the loot of pirates, 
buried in the sand near Panama, and requesting that a 
“man of war ship” be allowed to call at the place, which the 
writer could name, and should they find the money, allow 
him a certain part for the information he had imparted. 

“An incredible story,” was Mr. Polk’s endorsement on 
the letter. “Requires no attention.” 


SECRET MISSION TO CANADA 
Another whose proposal might have been drafted from 
a moving picture plot was J. D. Bingsley, who wrote to the 
President from New York on October 27, 1845, under the 
assumption that war with England over the Oregon boun- 
dary was inevitable within ‘say two years.” 
“No man of intelligence,” observed the writer, “can in- 
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dulge in those pleasant day dreams to which so many of 
our people are prone, that in the event of war all we have 
to do is to go over and possess Canada. I am better in- 
formed, Sir. A sanguinary struggle of ten years may leave 
us where we began. I propose to kindle a little fire, to 
awaken a brooding spirit, which like the wrath of God shall 
not be seen but felt at the proper time, be it sooner or later. 
I know the people of Canada well, western Canada particu- 
larly, and believe, in truth know, that within a year I can 
so influence and prepare the people, that when events draw 
our malitia to the line and proclamations are issued, they 
will invite them over, join hands with them and this com- 
bined force will sweep over the eastern possessions like an 
avalanche. 

“To your intelligence I appeal,” the unusual proposal 
continued, “to you I shall report, unless otherwise in- 
structed. In me you will find an unscrupulous agent in the 
cause of human liberty. To begin this crusade, I require 
as an outfit a horse, peddling wagon and notions. A blank 
envelope covering a check sufficient for the above need be 
your only reply, but if I receive instructions shall act upon 
them. My first report will be made to you between the first 
and tenth of February from Ogsdenburgh. Monthly if you 
think advisable I can give you information and knowledge 
that you cannot get from any other source. I know there is 
room to suppose that I am a needy adventurer striving to 
raise the wind, but it is not so. I own property both here 
and in Canada. My object, my only object is the advance- 
ment of liberty on this continent, throughout the world if 
it were practicable, but it igs not. I have no earthly ties, nor 
shall have. Wealth, fame, notoriety are nothing to me. I 
shall await your reply till the first day of November.” 


DEMAND FOR AUTOGRAPH 


From Lexington, Ky., under date of August 22, 1848, 
came a request for “the great compliment of an especial 
composition for her album, accompanied with his [Polk’s] 
autograph and enclosed to ‘Miss Maria,” care of Isaac 
Shelby, Jr., Lexington, Ky.” 

The Presidential autograph, by the way, was in very 
extensive demand. Scores upon scores of letters contain- 
ing requests for it reached him. New England was the 
section most largely represented by these requests, and Bos- 
ton led among all the cities. A society for the collection of 
autographs was claimed for Yale, William D. Bishop sign- 
ing himself as secretary of the society. Williams College 
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also appeared to have had an “autograph association,” in 
the forties. 

Various college literary societies elected President Polk 
to honorary membership, in some instances the announce- 
ment being accompanied with a suggestion that a financial 
contribution would be acceptable. Also various parents 
named new-born sons for the President, and some of them 
intimated or the intimation was made by committees of 
friends that gifts would be gratefully received. 

One does not think of a President of the United States 
being begged for gifts or loans of money, but President Polk 
was—by churches and other institutions, and by countless 
individuals. On a letter dated at Coleman’s Hotel, Wash- 
ington, in 1846, asking the loan of $20 until the writer could 
get back to New York, President Polk endorsed: “Wants 
money. I do not know him. Similar applications are made 
almost daily. I have no money to give.” 

Some of President Polk’s non-political letters contained 
matter of historical interest. 


EZEKIEL POLK’S REVOLUTIONARY RECORD 


One of the points of attack upon the Democratic candi- 
date in the canvass of 1844 was that his grandfather, Col. 
Ezekiel Polk, who had died twenty years before, had been 
a Tory in Revolutionary times in the Carolinas. From 
Isaac T. Avery, Swan Ponds, N. C., in 1846, came a let- 
ter to the President, enclosing printed extracts from the 
“Journals of the Provincial Congress, begun, and holden at 
Charles-Town in South Carolina, on Thursday, the first 
of June, 1775,” which showed that Col. Ezekiel Polk had 
been a member of that Congress and by it had been ap- 
pointed a captain of the first regiment of rangers raised for 
the defense of South Carolina. The journals, according to 
the writer, had been found among the papers of his father, 
the late Col. Waightstill Avery, credited with having been 
a member of the convention at Charlotte, N. C., May 20, 
1775, which adopted the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but whose fame today rests more upon a blood- 
less duel with Andrew Jackson. 

Writing from Beattysford, Catawba County, N. C., on 
January 30, 1846, John H. Wheeler gave the President a 
report of the examination he had made of the “only copy 
extant” of the Mecklenburg Declaration “in the handwriting 
of John McKnitt Alexander, who was secretary of the meet- 
ing in Charlotte,” and lately in the possession of the lat- 
ter’s son, Dr. M. Winslow Alexander. 

“This paper,” said the writer, “has all the genuine marks 
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of authenticity about it,” but he added that no names of the 
participants were to be found upon the document. In some 
accounts the name of the President’s grandfather appears 
as a participant in the proceedings; in others it does not. 
President Polk, as a native of Mecklenburg County, had a 
personal interest, as well as an interest on his grandparent’s 
account, in the Mecklenburg Declaration, and Mr. Bancroft, 
while minister to England, resurrected from the British 
archives various documents bearing on the Revolutionary 
activities of the Carolina colonists, but the Declaration it- 
self was not among the documents. In the last letter he 
ee to Bancroft, the President requested a further search 
or it. 
NEW ORLEANS IN 1803 


From Woodson Wren, a native of Prince Edward 
County, Va., who moved with his father’s family when a 
small boy in 1784 to the District of Kentucky, going later 
to the lower Mississippi country, came a picture of New 
Orleans at the time of its transfer from Spain to France 
preliminary to the acquisition of Louisiana by the United 
States. “In June, 1801,” Wren wrote from Natchez, No- 
vember 5, 1846, “I landed at New Orleans with a flatboat 
loaded with flour, when it was a muddy village under a 
military government. The succeeding four years I spent 
at New Orleans and Natchez. I was at New Orleans when 
it was delivered by the Spanish government to M. Lausat, 
the French commissioner, who had not a soldier to guard 
the place. I felt very anxious that safety and good order 
should be maintained until our army under Gen’! Wilkinson 
and Gov. Claiborne should arrive to receive the province, 
and seeing there was great dissatisfaction among the late 
Spanish officers and their friends, of low order, as also with 
many of the ignorant and degraded, which threatened dis- 
order and outbreak, several American gentlemen and my- 
self, happening to be together at Geo. King’s coffee house, 
the general rendezvous for Americans, were conversing on 
the perilous, interesting conditions of the place, among 
whom were Geo. King, Benjamin Morgan, Col. Reuben 
Kemper, Doct. Flood, Daniel Clark, the American consul, 
and perhaps a few others, when it was proposed that we 
should raise a volunteer company, who should offer their 
services to the French prefect to guard the city till the 
Americans should arrive. 

“We all agreed at once to the proposition, and Daniel 
Clark was requested to raise the company and take com- 
mand of it, which he did. I being the only single man pres- 
ent, except Col. Kemper, who had been sick and was unable 
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to render service, was the first enlisted for the service. We 
made up a company of two or three hundred who served 
faithfully twenty days and nights, keeping the city in bet- 
ter order than I had known it to be before, and no doubt 
prevented that dreaded outbreak.” 


JEFFERSON’S NEGLECTED GRAVE 


The neglect of the grave of the father of the Louisana 
Purchase furnished a theme for one of President Polk’s cor- 
respondents, one who signed himself, “A friend of your 
administration and one of the old Jeffersonian school.” 

“T have no doubt,” said this letter, written at Savannah, 
Ga., on July 30, 1847, “it would be a popular act on your 
part, and at the same time render an act of justice to the 
memory of one who has done much for the honor and pros- 
perity of his country, to recommend in your annual mes- 
sage to Congress, to have the ashes of this great man re- 
moved and interred at Washington, and a suitable monu- 
ment erected. To show you what neglect has been shown, 
as you descend the Mountain you pass an enclosure without 
a gate, that contains the grave of Mr. Jefferson, whose fame 
is identified with his country’s history as a devoted patriot 
and a distinguished President. A more neglected, wretched 
burial place you will seek in vain. A granite obelisk, bat- 
tered much by wandering pilgrims, but without name, or 
epitaph, is doubtless the monument of Mr. Jefferson. 

“The panel on which was to be inscribed the epitaph 
which it is said he wrote for himself, has never been in- 
serted in the stone. It is lying, with the iron gate, designed 
for the enclosure, on the banks of the river, where they were 
landed, and no man has troubled himself, that they reach 
their destination. No doubt these articles have been lying 
upon the banks of the river for many years. What a re- 
flection and a disgrace to his country!” 


ISTHMIAN CANAL 


All of Mr. Polk’s non-political correspondents did not 
concern themselves with the forgotten past or neglected 
memories. American vision was at work even in the forties. 
The President received communications from two different 
parties urging upon his administration the desirability and 
feasibility of connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
across the isthmus of Tehuantepec, Mexico. One of these 
writers was Leverett Treadwell, a native of Ipswich, Mass., 
but a resident for thirty years of New York, and well ac- 
quainted, as a result of commercial intercourse, with the 
Mexican country. He urged the annexation of the isthmus, 
either by treaty or by conquest, and the digging of a ship 
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canal. The other advocate, Gen. Anthony Butler of Austin, 
Texas, suggested either a railroad or a canal. General 
Butler wrote that he had made one reconnoissance of the 
locality himself and another had been made for him, all the 
information collected being in his possession and no part of 
it communicated to any one. The cost of joining the two 
oceans at Tehuantepec he estimated at $5,000,000, whereas 
the cost of establishing communication across the isthmus 
of Darien, he pointed out, was estimated by the Mercer re- 
port in 1839 at $20,000,000. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Also a railroad to the Pacific was urged upon the ad- 
ministration and a project of this sort proposed by Asa 
Whitney reached Congress. A somewhat persistent corre- 
spondent upon the subject also was Charles Fletcher of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., who suggested that 1700 miles of rail- 
road would connect the Great Lakes with the navigable 
waters of the Columbia River, operating when completed 
not only to civilize the vast stretch of country and put an 
end to Indian aggression, but serve also as a bulwark against 
England on the north. His proposal contemplated appro- 
priating the public lands through which the road would 
pass to building it, so that it would cost the government 
nothing, but on the contrary would vastly increase the value 
of the public domain. 

Organizations seeking “to supersede war by the intro- 
duction of just and honorable substitutes, such as negotia- 
tions, arbitration, or a congress of nations” are usually as- 
sociated in the public mind with the World’s War, rather 
than with other periods of American history. Yet there 
were such organizations in the time of Polk’s Presidency. 
There was the American Peace Society of which George C. 
Beckwith was corresponding secretary, and whose purpose 
was as indicated above, and there was a New York Peace 
Society of which Thomas Cock was president and Anson G. 
Phelps a member of its executive committee. The two or- 
ganizations on February 19, 1846, united in a memorial to 
the President to avert war with England by an adjustment 
of the dispute over the Oregon boundary. “We see no need 
of war; nor can we conceive of what use it would be to 
either party, or of what possible avail to a righteous de- 
cision,” the memorial stated. 


War WITH MEXICO 


The deputies of Texas in convention at Austin on July 
4, 1845, adopted an ordinance expressing the assent of the 
people of the young republic to the annexation proposal of 
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the United States, and in due season the war with Mexico 
followed. Some interesting unofficial communications 
reached the President in connection with the latter chapter 
in American history,—a chapter brilliantly illuminated by 
the courage of the soldiers of many states. One of Presi- 
dent Polk’s correspondents in this connection was another 
anonymous one, but evidently a man of some military ex- 
perience and judgment. The Baltimore Sun of June 22, 
1846, had published an article calculated to excite alarm- 
ing conclusions regarding the strength of the Castle of San 
Juan de Ulloa, the historic fortress built on a reef in the 
bay in another century to protect the city of Vera Cruz 
from raids by pirates, and still a source of pride and con- 
fidence to the Mexican people. 


“Many years ago the writer of this letter visited the 
Castle, through the favor of the Commandant,” wrote the 
anonymous commentator, “and was surprised to find how 
little the work justified the opinions entertained of its great 
strength—as it was generally described ‘a second Gibraltar.’ 
I could perceive at once that the Castle was incapable of 
successfully resisting for 24 hours an attack judiciously di- 
rected and with adequate means. And I well remember a 
conversation held with Gen. Jackson on the subject preced- 
ing the attack made on the Castle by the French—in which 
the General acting under the impression made on his mind 
by newspaper statements of the great strength of the Castle 
predicted the failure of the French—whilst on the contrary 
I maintained that an attack by the force then menacing the 
Castle would take it in 12 hours if properly directed and 
sustained. The attack was made and the work captured in 
half the time I allowed them; and although it is possible 
that the explosion of the magazine in the Castle might con- 
tribute to shorten the contest, yet without the occurrence 
of that casualty a surrender of the place must have followed 
the attack. 

“Let it be recollected that the Castle of San Juan de 
Ulloa has been twice taken—first by Gen’] Barragan in 1822 
who at the time commanded the division of the army of 
Independence [Mexican] at Vera Cruz, the Castle being 
garrisoned by and in possession of the troops of Spain, with 
able engineers,—the sea open to them, through which to 
obtain supplies of every kind—yet the Mexicans with means 
very inadequate for such an enterprise compelled the Castle 
to surrender; true it required some time to effect the object 
—the only matter of surprise is, that they could effect it at 
all under the circumstances. 

“Amongst the officers who led the armies of Independ- 
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ence there was an absence of all military knowledge—no 
engineers—no artillerists—no one acquainted with the the- 
ory of war, and the attack and defence of fortified places 
(as the events of the war abundantly prove)—no one with 
the exception perhaps of Gen’! Teran who could have man- 
euvred a battalion on a field day. Even now there is not 
three officers of their army competent to direct the Engineer 
Department or command Artillery, and Gen’l Rincon is 
the only officer who has rec’d anything like a military edu- 
cation and he is destitute of energy.” 


The writer dropped into a discussion of the indolence 
and apathy prevailing among Mexican army officers; then 
continued: “But I am digressing into a long and useless 
communication when my object was merely to say that you 
must not permit yourself to be misled by exaggerated news- 
paper accounts with regard to the strength of the Castle 
of San Juan de Ulloa—True it may be improved and 
strengthened since the attack by the French, so as to in- 
crease the difficulty of taking it at the present time—And 
as I have not seen it since that period am ignorant as to 
its present condition—but judging from what it was in 
times past—and the difficulty of much improving its 
strength from the very nature and character of its position, 
added to their ignorance on such subjects, I would say that 
our Gulf Squadron could take it in 12 hours.” 

As events developed the following spring, the Castle 
offered no serious impediment to the capture of Vera Cruz 
by Scott’s army, which suffered a loss of only sixty-odd 
killed and wounded in effecting the capture of the city and 
San Juan de Ulloa as well. 


ENTHUSIASM FOR WAR 


Traditions still live of the patriotic excitement that per- 
vaded many of the states on the departure of the volunteers 
for the war with Mexico. The President’s home state re- 
ceived its nickname in connection with that war. Three 
members of Congress, Jefferson Davis of Mississippi; Ster- 
ling Price, of Missouri, and Archibald Yell, of Arkansas, 
resigned their seats in the House to enter the military ser- 
vice. Early in June, Yell, a warm hearted enthusiast, was 
well on his way to Arkansas to join the volunteers of his 
adopted state. He reached Louisville, Ky., on the morn- 
ing of June 8, 1846, and the same day wrote his friend, the 
President, what he had seen on his trip down the Ohio: 

“The river banks between here and Cincinnati were 
lined with men, women and children. We took on board 
one or two Vol. companys. I have never witnessed so much 
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enthusiasm in any war. The morning Capt. Lillard’s com- 
pany left Gallatin county he told me that more than half his 
men had been offered from $20 to $50 to allow them to 
take their places in the company and had refused. You 
could get 20,000 vol. from Ky. in 20 days. The war is 
popular and you of course are well sustained. 


“I am gratified to find from the first men here (Whigs) 
that your appts. to the new Regt. from Ky. has given un- 
precedented satisfaction, they say you are not disposed to 
make it a party war. 

“All rejoice that Gen. Taylor is to command the Grand 
Army. Scott is not popular here. Butlers [W. O. Butler 
of Kentucky] appt. as Brigd. Gen. would be hailed here 
with pleasure by all parties and if he could command our 
troops he would be very acceptable. None more so.” 


HAMER WITH VOLUNTEERS 


The writer declared that he had found Ohio and Indiana 
“on fire.’ Among the military contingents at Cincinnati, 
he recorded a company headed by Thomas L. Hamer, who 
as a member of Congress from Ohio in 1839 had appointed 
Grant a cadet at West Point. Three weeks after Yell saw 
Hamer at Cincinnati, President Polk nominated the Ohioan 
a brigadier and before the year was out he had given his 
life to his country’s service. 

Colonel Yell was especially enthusiastic about the Ken- 
tucky volunteers. “In Kentucky,” his letter continued, “no 
one under a major or brigd. genl. can command a company— 
They are the finest looking troops I have ever seen, young 
men of fortunes, families and education are privates in the 
companys and seem delighted to have an opportunity to 
serve their country. They will give a good account of them- 
selves in the hour of danger.” 

On the following Sunday, Yell reached the mouth of 
White River in Arkansas, bound for Washington in that 
state, the troop rendezvous. Five companies of the Ark- 
ansas regiment had at that time reported themselves to 
the governor, “and the ballance,” he informed the President 
in a letter from that point, “no doubt are already raised.” 
A majority of the five companies reporting to the governor, 
it seemed, had elected Whig captains. 

“If there should be a majority of the company officers of 
the Regt. Whigs, I do not expect they will select me as their 
commander,” his letter read. “If not I shall go as a private 
and rely upon your good will for some situation that I can 
and ought to accept.” 

Poor Yell! in the charge at Buena Vista, the record 
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reads, he “fell gallantly at the head of his regiment,” the 
First Arkansas Cavalry, and his son, DeWitt Clinton Yell, 
a lad then attending Georgetown College, was summoned to 
the White House to hear from the President the distressing 
news of his father’s death, Mr. Polk in the same connection 
assuming responsibility for the boy’s expenses at the college 
during his stay there, not knowing the condition of his old 
friend’s estate. 


CoL. JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Among the volunteer officers in the Mexican War, none 
won wider renown than Col. Jefferson Davis, commander 
of the First Mississippi Rifles. President Polk in 1847 ap- 
pointed him a brigadier general “for distinguished gallan- 
try and military skill,” “especially in the battles of Mont- 
terey and Buena Vista,” but the commission was declined. 
In the spring of 1848 Colonel Davis, then in Washington, 
at the President’s request addressed him a letter in support 
of the claims of Gen. D. E. Twiggs to a brevet because of 
his services at the battle of Monterey on Sept. 21, 1846, 
when active operations began there. 


“On the morning of the 21st Sept., 1846,” wrote the 
future President of the Confederacy, “when the troops 
marched against the east end of Monterey, the purpose was 
not understood to be an attack, but only to make such de- 
monstration as would enable Genl. Worth’s command to 
pass around to the position selected for it at the west end 
of the town. Upon such assurance Genl. Twiggs who was 
quite ill turned over his comand to the second officer (Col. 
Garland) and as I was informed at the time retired by the 
advice of Genl. Taylor to his tent, but fearing that an at- 
tack might be made or combat otherwise occur he returned 
to the field and went directly to the point on which his di- 
vision had marched. : 


“It has been stated that Genl. Twiggs was not with his 
division and therefore not entitled to a brevet, to which I 
answer, he went to the place against which his division 
marched but before he arrived that division had been with- 
drawn from the attack and was in fractions, in and on 
houses, behind fences, and in the corn; the volunteers who 
had been brought forward to sustain the attack on the first 
fort, renewed the assault and carried it by storm. Im- 
mediately after passing through the fort thus taken I saw 
Genl. Twiggs and he was the only genl. officer I did see 
with the advance of the assailants.” 
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FRANKLIN PIERCE 


Another soldier of note figuring in the Mexican War was 
Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire, President Polk’s close 
personal as well as political friend, a former associate in 
Congress. Pierce signed his letters to the White House 
“Frank Pierce”; Jefferson Davis signed his “Jeffn. Davis.” 
General Pierce wrote his first letter from Vera Cruz to 
his chief at eleven o’clock at night, July 1, 1847, giving some 
gossip about conditions in Mexico and movements of the 
army; also telling of his own activities in preparing his 
command to march to the interior. He had arrived at Vera 
Cruz four days before, and all his command had not then 
landed. This letter was postmarked in New Orleans July 
13, and reached the White House on July 20, illustrating one 
of the military handicaps of the war, the delay attending 
Snes none passing between Washington and the seat 
of war. 

“My camp,” wrote General Pierce, “is about 2 1-2 miles 
from the city, upon the Gulf shore on the route to Jalapa— 
Yesterday there were about 1800 bayonets in the line. The 
mules and mustangs to be provided for my baggage train 
are perfectly wild or at least have never been in harness— 
The process of breaking them is going on as fast as possible, 
but five or six days at least will be required to prepare even 
tolerably for my march. So far as our men are concerned 
the Vomito [yellow fever] has not made fearful ravages. 
But the best men as usual have been most exposed to the 
rays of the sun and dews of the night and unsubdued by all 
other trials have fallen before the climate. The consequence 
has been that men of less experience in the various depart- 
ae have succeeded to places of the greatest responsi- 

ility.” 

The writer observed that military supplies at Vera Cruz 
were “more than abundant,” but suggested that there should 
be at least double the number of competent men in the quar- 
termaster’s and commissary departments at the vast depot. 
General Pierce’s command of 2,500 men as he enumerated 
it consisted of two companies of dragoons, one company of 
artillery, one company of voltigeurs, five hundred Marines 
and the rest infantry. 

“T shall have next day after tomorrow,” his letter con- 
tinued, “‘a well appointed and efficient force and if I can ob- 
tain the requisite means of transportation and march thro’ 
the fever region without serious diminution of my strength 
—no force that I am likely to meet will impede my march for 
a day. I have reason to anticipate some resistance at the 
National Bridge and one or two other points, but the remark 
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above is based upon a pretty thorough knowledge of the 
route and my ability to overcome obstacles. I shall have 
independent of the train for my own command a pretty 
heavy train of supplies for the army.” 

“Altho’ it is unquestionably very sickly,” he said in 
conclusion, “I think the rumours of the Vomito are exag- 
gerated. Still it is certainly not a place to be sought as a 
salubrious summer resort by a northern man. I am weary 
having been either writing or upon my feet since 6 o’clock 
and I must close without having said half that I would desire 
to say, and that I fear hardly intelligible.” 

Weary though he was the gallant New Englander took 
occasion to add a postscript containing his “kindest regards 
to Mrs. Polk.” 


EUROPEAN OPINION OF THE WAR 


However much Whig members of Congress may have 
assailed the administration on the subject of the war with 
Mexico, the uninterrupted successes of American arms made 
a profound impression on Europe. A witness to the senti- 
ment there was George Bancroft, Minister to England. 

“The taking of San Juan and the battle of Cerro Gordo,” 
wrote the great historian on June 8, 1847, from 90 Eaton 
Square, London, “have changed entirely the complexion of 
European opinion about Mexico and the United States. The 
greatness of the results is becoming more and more appar- 
ent. Those friendly to America desire to see our rule ex- 
tended very far; and the cessions of territory which would 
have been thought sufficient heretofore, would now seem less 
considerable. Commerce on the Pacific under our flag is 
the great result that is anticipated ; and for that ports in the 
Gulf of California and the pass by way of Tehuantepec seem 
desirable and essential. 

“No European government has taken greater interest 
in our affairs than the Prussian. The King of Prussia has 
from the first watched events; he obtains from London the 
earliest information, studies the progress of our arms with 
Alexander von Humboldt for his companion, and, I am per- 
suaded, views our progress as the cause of civilization. 
Lately at a public meeting when I was present, the Prussian 
minister spoke of our coming power on the shores of the 
Pacific with hope and approbation, in the presence of a very 
numerous and very distinguished gathering. Perhaps I 
ought to add that the English did not cheer him; but he 
expressed himself deliberately and decidedly, and does so 
on all occasions in his intercourse with the ministry; and 
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tells them the results are inevitable, that we are beyond 
their influence. 

“It is for these reasons, that I gave to a Prussian of- 
ficer a letter of introduction to you and to Gov. Marcy. I 
hope he can be allowed to repair to the scene of war, with 
some employment as a volunteer. It will have a good effect 
in these quarters. 

“One word more, Mr. McGregor of the Board of Trade is 
thoroughly with us on this subject of Mexico and tells Lord 
John [Russell] and the ministry and the public, that all 
Mexico (and Guatemala, to boot) must one day become 
ours.” 

“T think you must be satisfied with the events of your 
administration,” was Mr. Bancroft’s concluding observation. 


OFFICE SEEKERS 


What all the foregoing wrote about however was aside 
from the real business of many of President Polk’s -corres- 
pondents. The vast majority of those writing letters to him, 
and the same has doubtless applied to all his successors, 
wrote about federal offices. They wanted office, for them- 
selves, or for relatives, or for party workers; they wanted 
others removed from office, or complained at being removed 
themselves; of course the unsuccessful complained at not 
being appointed. Not only those who had done effective 
work in the campaign for “Polk, Dallas and Texas” were 
in something more than a receptive mood, but good party 
men who had been turned out of office by the Harrison-Tyler 
administrations, life long Democrats who had met with 
financial reverses, old schoolmates of the President at the 
University of North Carolina, and Tennesseans without 
number who had cheered him in many a doubtful contest in 
his home state. Many of them did not know what office 
to seek, like the goose quill man in Virginia. In some in- 
stances wives took their pens in hand and asked offices 
for husbands. In a “strictly confidential” letter to Gov. 
Silas Wright of New York on October 26, 1846, President 
Polk remarked: “My greatest vexation and embarrassment 
grow out of the patronage which I am required to dispense. 
I could heartily wish that I had not an office to bestow. If 
I had not, my time I am sure would be spent very pleasantly 
and I may add that there can be little doubt, my administra- 
tion would be more successful.” 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE 


One of the notables (not politically) enjoying the emolu- 
ments of public office at the beginning of the Polk adminis- 
tration was none other than John Howard Payne, author of 
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“Home, Sweet Home.” He filled the modest post of consul 
at Tunis at $2,000 a year. The political sins of Mr. Payne 
found him out. In the early days of the administration, 
John M. Thayer recorded them for the President’s benefit: 
“Mr. Payne was appointed while Mr. Webster was Secre- 
tary of State; he was a most active and zealous Whig in 
1840,—-was prominent as a writer and singer of Harrison 
songs and employed every effort to promote the election of 
General Harrison. He was a few years since connected with 
a Theatre in New York City. These facts can be implicity 
relied on.” 

Mr. Payne lost his office in due season, but the incident 
provided an opportunity for him to demonstrate that he 
loved his country none the less for his dismissal. A letter 
written by him from Palermo on February 5, 1846, reads: 

“Having been in positions which have enabled me to 
gather information that I think may not be unimportant to 
my country, and especially at the present juncture, I venture 
to address your Excellency, although without the advantage 
of your personal acquaintance. True, it may be presump- 
tuous for a head which has so recently been cut off to at- 
tempt speaking; nevertheless I will take my chance of ob- 
taining your attention; for I feel that however heavily the 
results of political expediency may sometimes chance to fall 
upon the interests of individuals, no true lover of his native 
land has a right to regard a public act, as meant for a per- 
sonal injury; but that, whether in office or out, it is equally 
his duty to supply the Executive Director of the Government 
with whatever peculiar opportunities for observation may 
have placed within his power. 

“Without further pre-amble, I therefore submit to your 
consideration the two papers enclosed,—one of them bearing 
reference to our consular system in Barbary, and the other 
to our relations with the Indians; upon both of which sub- 
jects you are probably not uninformed that I have had rare 
and ample occasions of judging. If any further suggestions 
should be desired, the best I can bestow may be commanded 
without reserve, and shall be given in perfect confidence. 
I quit this place on my way to France through Italy in 
about a week, and shall be in Paris, probably, within two 
months hence, where inquiries upon the points in question, 
direct or indirect, if thought desirable, will receive my 
prompt attention.” 

Payne’s note relative to the Indians recalled to the 
President’s mind the importance of the government estab- 
lishing friendly relations with the tribes west of Arkansas 
in view of the possibilities of war with England over the 
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Oregon boundary and with Mexico over the annexation of 
Texas, else England, more alert than the United States in 
such matters, might be expected to utilize the Indian enmity, 
the devastation of the border settlements being the result. 

The note regarding the consular system on the Barbary 
coast suggested that it should be radically remodeled or 
withdrawn. 

Few of Mr. Polk’s correspondents, it may be noted, 
wrote such an extraordinarily good hand as John Howard 
Payne. His letters to the President might be mistaken for 
the work of an engraver, such was the excellence of the 
singer’s handwriting. 

And a word about Payne’s loss of office. Party spirit 
was high in the forties, and it offered no amnesty to genius. 
If a victorious Democracy dropped the author of “Home, 
Sweet Home” from the public service, it may be said in re- 
buttal that victorious Whigs had dismissed Francis Scott 
Key, author of “The Star Spangled Banner,” (so Phil Bar- 
ton Key wrote Mr. Polk), for his activities in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania in the same campaign. 


LETTER FROM CRITTENDEN 

Personal friendship did not often overstep party lines 
in that interesting period. One noteworthy instance of its 
being done, however, is revealed in the Polk letters, a strong 
endorsement of John Rowan of Bardstown, Ky., by John 
J. Crittenden, after Henry Clay, Kentucky’s most eminent 
Whig statesman, then (1847) serving one of his many terms 
in the Senate. The post sought for Rowan was the mis- 
sion to Sardinia, from which it was rumored the occupant, 
one of the Kentucky Wickliffes, would soon return. 

“In my judgment,” wrote Senator Crittenden of Mr. 
Rowan, “he is entirely competent to, and worthy of that 
station. He is a gentleman of talent and intelligence, and 
of a very high and chivalrous tone of feeling and character, 
with a deportment, and manners dignified and polished. 

“Mr. Rowan,” the letter continued, “has always been 
an active and influential opponent of the political party to 
which I have been attached, but I value and esteem him as 
a gentleman, and personal friend, and it gives me pleasure 
to bear testimony to his many high and noble qualifies.” 

The expected vacancy apparently did not occur. 


OFFER TO MARTIN VAN BUREN 


That perennially lively topic ‘What to do with our ex- 
Presidents” had an interesting solution suggested in the 
early days of the Polk administration. The suggestion to 
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be sure concerned but one former Chief Executive but the 
crop of ex-Presidents has rarely been large and suitable 
employment for one may possibly be deemed a historic ges- 
ture, the position of Chief Justice being rarely available. 

The ex-President concerned was Martin Van Buren and 
the post for which he was suggested was Minister to the 
Court of St. James. The idea had the approval of President 
Polk, and it had the approval of Benjamin F. Butler, the 
political lieutenant of the Sage of Kinderhook, in fact the 
suggestion came from Butler, being made to Bancroft, then 
Secretary of the Navy, and by him passed on to the White 
House. The course of the proposition is found recorded 
in a letter written to the President by Butler on May 7, 
1845, in which it is disclosed that the matter reached the 
attention of Mr. Van Buren. 

“T have just received your letter of the 5th,” Mr. Butler 
wrote, ‘‘and as I feel well assured that Mr. Van Buren will 
receive the proposal contained in it, in the spirit in which 
it is conceived and expressed, I have thought it a fit exercise 
of the discretion, entrusted to me, to enclose it to him by 
this day’s mail. It is due to each of you and to the subject, 
that the explanations in regard to time, should be before 
him when considering the matter, and I know no way of 
mene this end, so proper as by transmission of your 
etter. 

“IT should add, that Mr. Bancroft has correctly recol- 
lected the substance of my remarks—though I was very 
careful to say, that the suggestion was exclusively my own 
and to venture no opinion as to the probability of its be- 
ing acceded to, in any event, by Mr. Van Buren. It was 
made very casually, in some such way as this: I said: ‘that 
were I at Washington, I think I should propose to you, 
without consulting Mr. Van Buren or any of his friends, to 
propose to him the embassy to England—that it was the 
most commanding post in the foreign service of the country 
—that it was specially important at this juncture—that it 
was a position which an ex-President, in my judgment, 
might fill with perfect propriety as he would be withdrawn 
from local differences and represent the whole nation, and 
from the distinction he enjoyed in his own country possess 
great consideration and proportional means of usefulness— 
and that as Mr. Van Buren had been unhandsomely recalled 
from this service by a factional Senate, I thought it would 
be a happy vindication of his own and his country’s honor, 
to send him, with the full sanction of the nation, which he 


could now receive, to complete the service then so rudely 
interrupted.’ ” 
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Van Buren, it will be recalled, had been appointed Min- 
ister to England by Jackson during the latter’s first term, 
but the opponents of the administration, at the instigation 
of Calhoun, it was charged, had rejected the nomination. 

The Butler letter concluded with the statement that the 
writer still entertained the views confided to Mr. Bancroft, 
and with this expression of hope: “I trust they will not be 
deemed by Mr. Van Buren entirely without weight.” 

Just how Mr. Van Buren received the proposal this 
chronicler sayeth not! 


BUCHANAN AND THE SUPREME BENCH 


An appointment which caused President Polk some vexa- 
tion before he finally filled the vacancy was that of an as- 
sociate justice of the Supreme Court to succeed the late 
Henry Baldwin of Pennsylvania. His selection was George 
W. Woodward who had been defeated for Senator from 
Pennsylvania by Simon Cameron’s combination of Whigs, 
Democrats and Native Americans. On January 22, 1846, 
six Democrats voting with the Whigs brought about the re- 
jection of the Woodward nomination in the United States 
Senate. The following* day the President received from 
Senator Benton a letter containing the suggestion that Mr. 
Buchanan, then Secretary of State, “for a great number of 
years past would have preferred a place on the bench of 
the Supreme Court to any other in the government”; that 
“the place would suit him, as also that he would suit the 
place, and that his nomination would receive the immediate 
sanction of the Senate.” 

Senator Benton had been one of the six Democrats voting 
against the Woodward confirmation. Three of the others 
had been senatorial friends of Buchanan, and the Presi- 
dent just then was much exercised over the idea that the 
Secretary of State had permitted his friends to vote to re- 
ject a Presidential appointment. Months after, however, 
he offered the seat on the bench to Buchanan, the appoint- 
ment to be made following the successful conclusion of the 
Oregon boundary negotiations. Mr. Buchanan indicated 
that he would accept, the President being so convinced that 
he would that a conditional offer of the expected vacancy 
in the Cabinet was made to Louis McLane, Minister to Eng- 
land, then about to return home. The proposed arrange- 
ment, however, was upset by Mr. Buchanan finally deciding 
to remain at the head of the State Department. In due 
course President Polk appointed Robert C. Grier of Pitts- 
burg to the Supreme Bench, and the appointment was con- 


firmed. 
*See Frontispiece. 
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Had James Buchanan accepted the offer of a seat on the 
court, as the President thought he would, and retired in 
1846 from the political field to spend the remainder of his 
days in the cloisters of the judiciary, another of course 
would have been the nominee of the Democratic party in 
1856. It might have been Stephen A. Douglas, who was a 
contender that year, or it might not. In any event though, 
another than James Buchanan would have been the Presi- 
dent in the potential quadrennium preceding the inaugura- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. 

One is tempted to wonder if any change in the country’s 
history could have resulted! 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


DAVID CROCKETT® 


AUSTIN P. FOSTER 
Former State Secretary of Sons of American Revolution 


David Crockett, the most unique character in American 
history: the quaintest, frankest and most honest of all men 
in public life! May we not express our gratification that 
this remarkable man was a Tennessean? 

Where was he born and when, and what did he do? One 
of the greatest historians and philosophers of the world, 
Max Muller, has said that ‘“‘time and place of birth of a 
great man are important, but still more important are has 
achievements.” 

THE CROCKETT FAMILY 


Of his ancestry Crockett knew but little and cared but 
little. In his autobiography entitled, ‘Pictorial Life and 
Adventures of Davy Crockett,” he says: 

“My father’s name was John Crockett, and he was of Irish des- 
cent. He was either born in Ireland or on a passage from that coun- 
try to America across the Atlantic. He was by profession a farmer, 
and spent the early part of his life in the State of Pennsylvania. The 
name of my mother was Rebecca Hawkins. She was an American 


woman, born in the State of Maryland, between York and Balti- 
more.” 


He was informed, he said, that his father was a soldier 
in the War of the Revolution and that he took part in the 
Battle of King’s Mountain. At some indefinite time his 
father settled in Lincoln County, North Carolina, whence 
he moved to East Tennessee. 

David Crockett was born in what is now Limestone, 
Washington County, Tennessee, on August 17, 1786. Note 
this date particularly. It was only seventeen years after 
the first settlement was made in Tennessee by William Been; 
and epoch making events occurred in rapid succession in 
those days. In 1771 the Battle of the Alamance; in 1772 
the Watauga Association; in 1775 Henderson’s Treaty with 
the Cherokees; from 1775 to 1783 the War of the Revolu- 
tion; in 1780 the Battle of King’s Mountain, the turning 
point of that war; in 1780 also the founding of the Cumber- 
land Settlement; in the same year the establishment of Mar- 
tin Academy, the first educational institution located in the 
Mississippi Valley; from 1784 to 1788 the life period of the 
“Lost State of Franklin.” Crockett was four years old when 
the Southwest Territory (now Tennessee) was created 
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through the cession by North Carolina of her western lands 
to the United States; and ten years old when Tennessee 
achieved statehood. 

During his boyhood Tennessee was a veritable, though 
pleasing, wilderness. It fulfilled the view of Charles 
Sprague, when he said in his oration on the Indian :? 

“Here where you now sit, surrounded by all that exalts and em- 
belishes civilized life, the rank thistle nodded in the wind and the 
wild fox dug his hole unscared. Here lived and loved another race 
of beings. Beneath the same sun which shines for you, the Indian 
hunter chased the panting deer; and beneath the same moon that 
rolls over your head the Indian lover wooed his dusky mate.” 

And so on, and those same Indians did not tamely sur- 
render their lands to the white man. For many years they 
were “bold, untamed and untamable.” 


No great man, perhaps, was ever influenced more than 
Crockett by his environment, which was that of the primi- 
tive pioneer life. Due to the depredations of the Indians, 
the fear of whom was not removed until the year 1794, when 
Nickajack and Running-Water were destroyed, and to the 
deterrent influence of the Revolution, the few settlements in 
Tennessee had made but slight progress. Nevertheless, they 
were composed of people who were bound to succeed. The 
Tennessee backwoodsmen differed essentially from all other 
pioneer peoples. They were the sturdiest of all, for their 
environment compelled them to be so. They were bold, 
brave, unafraid, but so were the red men whom they en- 
countered; and the long continuance of the conflict with 
these savages caused the less sturdy to succumb and the 
strong to become still stronger. 


IN THE EARLY DAYS 


Tennessee was indeed a virgin land, clad in nature’s rich- 
est verdure, preserved for countless ages as the chosen hunt- 
ing ground of the Indians. During these years in which the 
land was unoccupied by man, game of all kinds multiplied 
until this section teemed with buffalo, deer, bear, elk, wolves, 
panthers, and small game and birds of almost infinite va- 
riety. The differences in topography were matched by wide 
latitude in lavish vegetation—giant forest, impenetrable 
canebrakes and thickets, grape jungles and, here and there, 
wild-pea vines, so thickly matted and so over-running the 
undergrowth as to impede travel on foot or on horseback. 

And not only was game abundant, but also fruits and 
berries in season exhibited a prodigal profusion, as Judge 
Albert V. Goodpasture says in his “Indian Wars and War- 
riors of the Old Southwest.’ 


2Delivered in Boston, Mass., July 4, 1825. 
‘Tenn. Hist. Magazine. Vol. IV, No. 7. March 1918. pp. 25-26. 
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“From the summit of almost any hill in the Tennessee Mountains 
one might have beheld a vast expanse of green meadows and straw- 
berry fields, the meandering river gliding through them, saluting in 
its turnings and swellings, green, turfy knolls, embellished with 
paterres of blooming flowers and ripening fruit. There the young 
warriors stalked the flocks of wild turkeys strolling through the 
meads, and chased the herds of deer prancing and bounding over the 
hills; and there the young maidens gathered the rich, fragrant straw- 
berries, and in gay and frolicsome humor, chased their companions 
and stained their lips and cheeks with the red, ripe fruit; or re- 
clining on the banks of the beautiful mountain stream, their fair 
forms half concealed in the shadow of the blooming and fragrant 
bowers of magnolia, azalea, perfumed calycanthus, and sweet yellow 
jessamin, listlessly toyed in its cool, fleeting waters.” 


It was in such surroundings of flora and fauna that little 
Davy Crockett came into the world and it was natural 
enough that hunting was the chief occupation of his boy- 
hood. He was only six years old when he went on his first 
hunting trip with his father. Virtually his whole time was 
spent in such pursuits except when, at the age of twelve, 
‘he was hired out by his father to a passing drover with 
whom he traveled four hundred miles and who gave him in 
payment for his services the sum of five dollars, which 
seemed to little Davy munificent indeed, or when he ran 
away after attending school four days, during which he said 
he had just begun to learn his letters a little. 

The most authentic information in regard to David 
Crockett, of course, is derived from his autobiography. 
What has been handed down to us by tradition is mostly 
imaginative. The facts and information I present to you, 
therefore, are largely from his autobiography and govern- 
ment and state records. But he wrote four other books,‘ 
too, namely: “Exploits in Texas,” “Tour Down East,” 
“Sketches and Eccentricities,” and “Song Book.” It does 
seem strange that this most unusual man, a self-made ec- 
centric celebrity, who had not more than a few months’ in- 
struction, all told, in reading and writing, should have pro- 
duced by native force of intellect so many readable books, 
the popularity of which was no doubt enhanced by the noto- 
riety he acquired by his singular mannerism and his odd 
turns of expression. And he also left us that maxim of 
eternal truth—‘“Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” 


HANDICAPS IN YOUTH 


In regard to his relation to his family he said: 


“My father and mother had six sons and three daughters. I was 
the fifth son. What a pity I hadn’t been the seventh! For then I 
might have been, by common consent, called doctor, as a heap of 
people get to be great men. But, like many of them, I stood no 
chance to become great in any other way than by accident. As my 
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father was very poor, and living as he did, far back in the back-woods, 
he had neither the means nor the opportunity, to give me, or any of 
the rest of his children, any learning.’ 


Davy’s progress during his boyhood was handicapped 
in various ways: he helped the family larder by his skill in 
hunting and helped in the farm work. Especially, at a 
great sacrifice of time, he helped his father out financially. 
His unselfishness at that time is shown in two particular 
instances. His father owed one Abraham Wilson the sum 
of thirty-six dollars, secured by a note, to pay which by 
his work for the creditor the father agreed to set him free 
before his time. It took Davy six months of incessant labor 
to pay that small note. Again, hé paid off a note of forty 
dollars by six months more of toil for, speaking of his 
father, he said: “I concluded it was my duty as a child to 
help him along, and ease his lot as much as I could.” 


He had now worked for a year without receiving any 
money and was compelled to work for some clothes, while 
doing which he fell in love, but his inamorata was already 
engaged, so although, as he put it, “my love was so hot as 
mighty nigh to burst my boilers, I didn’t press my claims 
any more, seeing there was no chance to do anything.” 


He was eighteen years old and felt the need of an edu- 
cation, so he made arrangements to go to school] four days 
in each week and to pay his tuition by two days’ work. This 
arrangement continued for six months, by the end of which 
he could read a little, write a little and cipher a little. That 
represents all the school education he had, and his lack of 
fundamentals was manifest throughout his career. He said 
that he would have studied longer, however, “If it hadn’t 
been that I concluded I couldn’t do any longer without a 
wife, and so I cut out to hunt me one.” The records of Jef- 
ferson County show that on October 22, 1805, he was li- 
censed to marry Margaret Elder,® but she refused to have 
him, a grievous disappointment which he thought would 
give him consumption, but it was not irremediable for he 
married Polly Findly, in August, 1806. 


It is said she was a very pretty girl with warm gray 
eyes. For a wedding trip the young people went on a visit 
to the tavern kept by Davy’s father. It may interest you to 
know that the young bride’s going-away costume consisted 
of a dark blue homespun dress, probably made by herself, 
ae scarlet kerchief, brought from Baltimore by her 
mother. 


He rented a farm a few miles from his father’s home 
4Autobiography p. 10. 
‘The returned license hangs in a frame on the walls of the Clerk’s office at 
Dandridge, Tenn. 
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and worked industriously there for several] years, during 
which two sons were born to him. 


MOVES TO MIDDLE TENNESSEE 


As his fortune did not increase so rapidly as he wished 
in East Tennessee, he moved to Lincoln County,* which had 
been created in 1809 and was being rapidly filled with set- 
tlers, and lived on the Mulberry fork of Elk River. This 
new country he found rich and teeming with game, in 
hunting which he soon distinguished himself. There he 
lived during the years 1809 and 1810 and then moved east 
to the adjoining County of Franklin, where he settled on 
Bean’s Creek, about ten miles below Winchester. It will 
be noted, in passing, that he was of a restless disposition 
all his life and that as soon as settlers poured into his neigh- 
borhood in such numbers that the hunting became poor, he 
Aes farther and farther west where game was more abun- 

ant. 
IN THE CREEK WAR 

For many years the Creeks had caused untold suffering 
to the white settlers whom they could reach. From their 
home in middle and southern Alabama they had extended 
their forays in the earlier days as far as the Cumberland 
settlements. Immediately before the War of 1812 a desul- 
tory war had existed between the whites and the Creeks; 
and when Tecumseh and his brother the Prophet, instigated 
by the British, made their historic visit to the Indians of 
Alabama in the spring of 1813, the fighting blood of the red 
men was stirred to fever heat. They went on the war-path 
and, on August 30th, attacked Fort Mims, not far from Mo- 
bile, overwhelmed the garrison and massacred the inmates, 
men, women and children to the number of more than two 
hundred and fifty. A wave of horror swept the Southwest. 
A messenger brought the news to Nashville; war against 
the Creeks was instantly decided upon; and Andrew Jack- 
son was called upon to lead the volunteers. But before 
Jackson, who had been wounded a short time previously in 
an affray with the Bentons, could take the saddle, a rally 
was held at Winchester and Davy was one of the first to 
enlist as a volunteer. Concerning this subject he said: 

“I for one had often thought about war, and had often heard it 
described; and I did verily believe that I couldn’t fight in that way 
at all; but my after experience convinced me that this was all a 
notion. For, when I heard of the mischief that was done at the Fort, 
I instantly felt like going, and I had none of the dread of dying that 
I had expected to feel.” 

His record in the war was that of a hero among heroes. 
He was brave in battle and invaluable as a scout and a 


°Then in what was called ‘““‘West Tennessee’—now known as Middle Tenn. 
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hunter. He was one of the best shots in an army of good 
shots. He did more than his full duty but was glad to return 
home when the war was over, because the sufferings wit- 
nessed wrung his tender heart. For said he: © 

“Whenever I had anything, and saw a fellow being suffering, I 
‘was more anxious to relieve him than to benefit myself. And this is 
one of the true secrets of my being a poor man to this day. But it 
is my way; and while it has often left me with an empty purse, which 
is as near the devil as anything else I have seen, yet it has never left 
my heart empty of consolations which money couldn’t buy, the conso- 
lations of having sometimes fed the hungry and covered the naked.” 

Pretty good philosophy for a young man only twenty- 
seven years old! 

While he was living on Bean’s Creek after the war with 
the Creek Indians, a little girl came to bless his home, but 
soon after this event the grim reaper gathered pretty Polly 
Crockett and nearly broke Davy’s tender heart, but his re- 
silient nature rallied from even this disastrous stroke. His 
brother and his wife came to live with him and to help care 
for his three children, but he felt the need of a real home 
and later married the widow of a soldier. Together they 
had five children and all led a happy life. 

His restless nature now caused him to make an explora- 
tion trip into Alabama, on which he became ill almost unto 
death, but recovered, as he says, through the efficacy of 
“Bateman’s Drops.” Being still dissatisfied with his resi- 
dence on Bean’s Creek and thinking it unhealthful, he went 
west into Lawrence County, into a region acquired from the 
Chickasaw Indians by a treaty known as Dearborn’s Treaty, 
named for Henry Dearborn, Secretary of War, and con- 
cluded on January 7, 1806. In this new region he built his 
fourth cabin, in 1818, at the head of Shoal Creek, about two 
miles from Lawrenceburg, in a part of no man’s land, with- 
out officers of the law and infested with outlaws. The set- 
tlers there formed a government of their own and selected 
magistrates, one of whom was David Crockett.? As he said, 
he had never read a page of law in his life, but he based his 
judgment on common justice and honesty and no appeal was 
ever taken from any of his decisions. So the people admired 
him and elected him major of a militia regiment and asked 
him to run for the legislature to represent Lawrence and 
Hickman counties which, in 1821 he did, and won trium- 
phantly after a hurly-burly campaign in which stump 
speeches, dances, barbecues, squirrel hunts and shooting 
matches figured conspicuously, in all of which his peculiar 
talents were scintillant. Of the beginning of the campaign 
he spoke as follows: 


THis signature as Magistrate is still to be found on the Records of Lawrence Co. 
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“It now became necessary that I should tell the people something 
about the government, and an eternal sight of other things that I 
knowed nothing more about than I did about Latin, and law, and such 
things as that.” “A public document I had never seen, nor did I 
know there were such things.” 

The people of Lawrence County have always been proud 
of the fact that he lived among them, and on September 14, 
1922, unveiled a life-size bronze statue of Crockett at Law- 
renceburg, with elaborate and impressive ceremonies. 


MOVES TO WEST TENNESSEE 


While he was attending the Legislature and making a 
state-wide reputation and proving to be a useful and popu- 
lar member and, as he said, “learning many things that I 
had known nothing about before,” his grist mill, powder 
mill and distillery were swept away by a freshet—a mis- 
fortune which nearly ruined him, as he had borrowed money 
with which to launch the enterprises. This misfortune 
doubtless increased his congenital wanderlust. At any rate, 
he paid all that he had on his debts and started for the 
“Obion Country.” In his own picturesque language he 
“took a bran-fire new start.” 

The “Obion Country” was in West Tennessee,’ which 
had been bought from the Chickasaw Indians by the United 
States only three years before, through a treaty negotiated 
by Andrew Jackson and Isaac Shelby on October 19, 1818. 
Although for many years prior to that time North Carolina 
had issued grants of land in West Tennessee to the officers 
and soldiers of her Continental Line and some settlers had 
located there, now since the treaty, the tide of immigration 
was setting in strongly and Davy thus had an extra stimulus 
for moving. But what proved most attractive to him, when 
he and his sixteen-year-old son and a young man went in 
advance of the rest of the family, was the discovery that 
the land was filled with game. In his words: “It was a 
complete wilderness, and full of Indians who were hunting. 
Game was plenty of almost every kind, which suited me 
exactly as I was always fond of hunting.” It was here that 
he established his reputation as the greatest bear hunter of 
all times. He built a cabin on the Obion River about forty 
miles from Jackson, the most prominent place in that region, 
and his nearest neighbor was seven miles distant. 

He had not been in his new home long, before he was 
suggested again as a candidate for the Legislature. He de- 
murred but his friends nominated him anyway, and he was 
elected by a majority of 247 over three competitors. His 


_®*This part of the State before the Treaty was commonly called the “Western 
Déetrict.” 
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district comprised ten counties, more than half the counties 
which had been created in West Tennessee up to that time. 


BREAKS WITH ANDREW JACKSON 


During the session of the Legislature occurred his first 
break with Andrew Jackson. Both Crockett and Jackson 
belonged to the same party and, in general, Crockett sup- 
ported Jackson, until Jackson, when President, made his 
famous fight against the United States Bank. At this time, 
during the session of 1823, Crockett voted for Col. John 
Williams, candidate for United States Senator, against Jack- 
son, because he “thought the Colonel had honestly dis- 
charged his duty, and even the mighty name of Jackson 
couldn’t make me vote against him.” Jackson nevertheless 
was elected. 


A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


In 1825, Crockett was persuaded to run for Congress 
against the incumbent, Col. Adam R. Alexander and two 
others, although he said, “it was a step above my knowl- 
edge, and I knowed nothing about congress matters.” After 
an exciting campaign, he was defeated by two votes. 

He spent the next two years in hunting, farming and 
getting out staves which he shipped in flatboats for New 
Orleans, but they were lost on the way, and Davy was nearly 
drowned, but he bore his loss with his usual equanimity and 
threw himself with his customary impetuosity into his sec- 
ond campaign for Congress against his former antagonist, 
Col. Alexander, and also Gen. William Arnold, both able 
men and good speakers, who for the most part ignored 
Crockett and fought each other tenaciously. But Davy 
proved, as he said, “as cunning as a little red fox,” was 
non-committal on issues and made friends wherever he 
went, and was elected by a plurality of 2,748 votes. 


A NATIONAL CHARACTER 


This remarkable victory made Crockett known immedi- 
ately in all parts of the United States. His eccentrici- 
ties had been widely heralded, but his democracy and 
his soundness on the tariff also assisted in making him one 
of the prominent members of his very first session. His 
conduct and speeches in Congress did the rest in making 
him a national celebrity. 

The supporters of Andrew Jackson were the support- 
ers of Crockett; they proclaimed the lowly birth of each. 
Jackson, it is true, had become a polished gentleman, but 
Davy Crockett was still “the man from the cane,” the in- 
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comparable bear hunter, the Indian fighter, the man who 
went ahead.” 

At that time, he said: 

“I can say, on my conscience, that I was, without disguise, the 
friend and supporter of General Jackson, upon his principles as he 
had laid them down, and as I understood them, before his election 
as president. During my two first sessions in Congress, Mr. Adams 
was president and I worked along with what was called the Jackson 
party pretty well. I was re-elected to the Congress in 1829, by an 
overwhelming majority; and soon after the commencement of this sec- 
ond term, I saw, or thought I did, that it was expected of me that I was 
to bow to the name of Andrew Jackson, and follow him in all his 
motions and windings and turnings, even at the expense of my con- 
science and judgment. Such a thing was new to me and a total 
stranger to my principles. I know’d well enough, though, that if I 
didn’t “hurra” for his name, the hue and cry was to be raised against 
me, and I was to be sacrificed, if possible.” 

It is natural, therefore, to find him voting against Jack- 
son’s Indian bill, since he considered it “a wicked, unjust 
measure,” irrespective of all the pressure brought upon him 
by the friends of the measure, including many of his friends 
and admirers. 

Upon his return to his district in 1831, he found the 
storm raised against him. All the Jackson adherents op- 
posed him and used every device in their power to compass 
his defeat. He was accused of fighting Jackson’s measures 
and of friendship with Webster, Clay and Calhoun. Said 
he, “I was hunted down like a wild varmint, and in this hunt 
every little paper in the district, and every little pin-hook 
lawyer was engaged.” His district was gerrymandered, 
and he was defeated, but not subdued. For in the ensuing 
years, while he hunted bear, he also hunted votes and, after 
much hard work on the stump, won the election. 

There was much rejoicing in the eastern states over 
Crockett’s re-election, and the states of the Southeast At- 
lantic coast that were infatuated with the new idol of nulli- 
fication construed his victory as a quasi defeat for Jackson, 
whom, of course, they detested. Yet even the followers of 
Old Hickory had a kindly feeling for the man who dared to 
offer an honest opposition to the powerful general. 


His TOUR IN THE EASTERN STATES 

During this session Crockett’s health declined, so partly 
following his physician’s advice and partly obeying his 
strong inclination to see the people and institutions of the 
North and East, he left Washington on the 25th of April, 
1834, for a memorable tour. He first went to Baltimore 
and thence by boat to the place at which he was to board the 
railroad train. That was the first time he had ever trav- 
eled on a train and he was much impressed by his experi- . 
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ence of “whizzing along with a blue streak after us” at the 
rate of seventeen miles in fifty-five minutes. Later he found 
that they had many railroads, “yet,” said he, “they make 
no fuss about it.” He was also impressed by the “hard 
stone coal” and many other things entirely new to him. 

But he was much pleased with the courtesies extended 
him, and especially with a rifle given him by the young 
Whigs of Philadelphia, which weapon afterwards became a 
favorite with him and which he used at the Alamo. 

All of the cities he visited, Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and places of less importance, he was greeted by crowds 
of people anxious to see and to do honor to the distinguished 
guest. Everywhere banquets were given and he made his 
characteristic speeches. At Philadelphia he criticized 
Girard for failing to provide for his children in his will. 
Said he, “Blood is thicker than water and the remembrance 
of friends better than a big name.” 

While in Boston he visited the Navy Yard at Charles- 
town. There he saw the famous old ship Constitution, on 
the bow of which had been placed a figure-head of Andrew 
Jackson.® 
Said he: “I was asked if it was a good likeness. I said I had 
never seen him misrepresented ; but that they had fixed him 
just where he had fixed himself, that was before the Consti- 
tution.” 

Upon his return from his trip which might be reasonably 
called “a triumphal tour,” his friends in Washington, who 
had previously said that he might some day be President, 
now redoubled their efforts to increase his popularity, so 
that, when Congress adjourned soon afterwards, he returned 
with high hopes of political preferment in the years to come. 
But alas for his ambition! He was confronted and defeated 
in the ensuing race for Congress, by a most redoubtable an- 
tagonist in the person of Adam Huntsman, who was an able 
man, a good speaker and supporter of Jackson. The ele- 
ments which contributed to his downfall he stated as fol- 
lows: “I had Mr. Adam Huntsman for my competitor, aided 
by the popularity of both Andrew Jackson and Governor 
Carroll, and the whole strength of the Union Bank at Jack- 
son.” And although he was defeated by only two hundred 
and thirty votes, he said two weeks after the election: “The 
thorn still rankles, not so much on my own account as the 
Nation’s.” And in a speech delivered a few days later, he 
zontended that he had been beaten by unfair means, and 
said that he concluded as follows: 

“I told them that I had been knocked down and dragged out, and 


See Figure-head of Andrew Jackson. Tenn. Hist. Mag. Vol. VIII. No. 2. July 
1924, p. 144. 
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that I did not consider it a fair fight anyhow they could fix it. I put 
the ingredients in the cup pretty strong, I tell you, and I concluded 
my speech by telling them that I was done with politics for the pres- 
ent, and that they might all go to hell, and I would go to Texas.” 
His sadness, he said, made him feel poetical and he 

thereupon composed the only poem he ever wrote, which 
was designed to express his feelings upon leaving his home, 
friends and country for a strange land. The poem in full 
is as follows: 

Farewell to the mountains whose mazes to me 

Were more beautiful far than Eden could be; 

No fruit was forbidden, but Nature had spread 

Her bountiful board, and her children were fed. 

The hills were our garners—our herds wildly grew, 

And Nature was shepherd and husbandman too. 

I felt like a monarch, yet thought like a man, 

As I thank’d the Great Giver, and worshipped his plan. 


The home I forsake where my offspring arose: 
The graves I forsake where my children repose, 
The home I redeem’d from the savage and wild; 
The home I have loved as a father his child; 
The corn that I planted, the fields that I cleared, 
The flocks that I raised and the cabin I rear’d; 
The wife of my bosom—Farewell to ye all! 

In the land of the stranger I rise—or I fall. 


Farewell to my country!—I fought for thee well, 

When the savage rushed forth like the demons from hell. 

In peace or in war I have stood by thy side— 

My country for thee I have lived—would have died! 

But I am cast off—My career now is run, 

And I wander abroad like the prodigal son— 

Where the wild savage roves, and the broad prairies spread, 

The fallen despised—will again go ahead! 

But his career was not run by any means. The most glo- 

rious chapter in it was yet to be written. 


AT THE ALAMO 


Leaving his home, his beloved family and friends, the 
gallant Crockett fared forth on his way to Texas to help 
the patriots in that land to win their independence from 
Mexico. On the way he had sundry experiences and en- 
countered some interesting characters. One of them whom 
he calls Thimblerig, because he gambled with thimbles, 
joined him on the way, was persuaded by Crockett to aban- 
don his nefarious occupation, went with him to San Antonio 
and fought with him in defense of the Alamo, which was 
garrisoned by a brave little band of 172 heroes, under com- 
mand of Col. Travis, who gave Crockett the heartiest wel- - 
come. There from February 24, until March 6, 1835, when 
the fortress was carried by the final assault, they were 
reared invested by the Mexicans and under fire virtually all 
the time. 
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It has been my good fortune to visit San Antonio many 
times. On one occasion I was a guest of that city for sev- 
eral weeks and my room was directly across the Alamo 
Plaza from the Alamo itself. It was over one of the prin- 
cipal spots from which the Mexicans rushed in their at- 
tacks. Crossing the open space beside the Plaza I entered 
the main door flanked by narrow windows on each side. In 
the first room to the left Col. Bowie died on that last day, 
surrounded by the bodies of dead Mexicans slain with the 
famous knife invented by him. Farther down in the center 
of the building, opposite the entrance, I was shown the place 
where Travis, when it was evident that assistance would not 
come in time to save them, had drawn a line and invited 
all who would stay with him to cross it, the others to be 
let out to make their escape. And every man crossed it, 
even a poor fellow so badly wounded that he couldn’t walk, 
owed across. That is the stuff of which those men were 
made! 

And there on the sixth of March, 1836, after having per- 
formed prodigies of valor, Crockett was overcome in the 
final assault, with his broken rifle in one hand and a butcher 
knife, dripping with blood, in the other. His captors prom- 
ised him and two or three others safety and were permitted 
to take them before Santa Anna, who was asked what shcul: 
be done with them. Santa Anna flew into a rage and ex- 
claimed, “Have I not told you before how to dispose of them? 
Why bring them to me.” While he was yet speaking, his 
officers cut down Crockett’s companions, seeing which act 
of treachery, Crockett sprang, like the lion that he was, 
at the ruffian commander. But before he could reach him, 
hostile swords were sheathed in that intrepid heart. 

I have seen in front of the Capitol at Austin that famous 
monument erected by a grateful State to the memory of the 
defenders of the Alamo. On the foundation are inscribed 
the names of Crockett, Travis, Bowie and Bonham. 

On the north side is the inscription: 


“To the God of the fearless and free is dedicated this altar, made 
from the ruins of the Alamo.” 


On the west side is: 

“Blood of heroes hath now stained me; let the stones of the 
Alamo speak that their immolation be not forgotten.” 

On the south side is: 

“Be they enrolled with Leonidas in the host of the mighty dead.” 

On the east side is that most striking of all memorial in- 
scriptions: 

“Thermopylae had her messenger of defeat, the Alamo had none.” 


AFRICAN SLAVERY AS I KNEW IT IN 
SOUTHERN ARKANSAS* 


Rev. S. H. CHESTER, DD. 


I was born at the little village of Mount Holly in South- 
ern Arkansas on January 17th, 1851. Our community con- 
sisted of about a dozen families, nearly all of them per- 
sonally related as members of the Highland Clan of Mid- 
dle North Carolina, nearly all of them communing mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church, all of them farmers en- 
gaged in raising cotton on the lands sold to them as pioneer 
settlers for a nominal price by the government, and all of 
them owners of African slaves. They were also a high 
toned, honorable, pious God fearing people. 

Of slavery as an institution, as it existed in the South 
before the Civil War, or anywhere else in the world at any 
time in the world’s history, I am far from being an apolo- 
gist. All intelligent Southerners are now glad that it is 
sixty years behind us, even more for the slave-holders sake 
than for that of his former slaves. Apart from the question 
of its morality or immorality it is an institution inherently 
susceptible of cruel abuse, and my blood boils now when I 
remember some of the abuses of it I personally witnessed in 
my boyhood days. But these abuses were practically non- 
existent in the little colony with which this story is con- 
cerned, and many others like it all over the Southern States. 


PLANTATION LIFE 

My father was the owner of about a dozen slaves. Some 
members of our colony owned as many as thirty or forty. 
They were housed in the same kind of one-room log cabin 
that the boys of the family and any surplus visiting friends 
were housed in. In winter they were clothed in the manner 
required for their comfort and health, as both the self-in- 
terest and the humanity of their owners dictated. They 
were fed abundantly from the same vegetable garden and 
the same smoke-house and store room that supplied the 
family table. 

In the following incidents, illustrating our relations with 
them I use only their given names, as they did not usually 
assume surnames until after emancipation. As titles of re- 
spect the older ones were called “Uncle” and “Aunt.” 


“UNCLE ANDREW”’—GENTLEMAN OF THE OLD-SCHOOL 


Andrew was the son of an imported African. He was 
very bright mentally and a very fine specimen of physical 
*A Chapter from Pioneer Days in Arkansas. See p. 209. 
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manhood. The children of the family taught him to read 
and write and he soon learned enough arithmetic to keep 
accounts. He was proud and high spirited and could never 
be brought to recognize anyone but his owner as in author- 
ity over him. As my father’s medical practice kept him 
much away from home, and because of Andrew’s character 
and intelligence, he was installed as foreman of the planta- 
tion. He was allowed a piece of ground to cultivate for him- 
self on which he usually raised about two bales of cotton, 
which were sold with the plantation crop and the proceeds 
applied, in part to the purchase of a Sunday suit of clothes, 
and in part to the purchase of flour and molasses, out of 
which his wife made ginger-cakes which were sold at a 
handsome profit to the children of the Old Field School. 
On Sunday morning he usually appeared dressed for church 
in his broad-cloth suit and silk top hat and white starched 
shirt and high collar, in spirit and in appearance, except 
for his color, a veritable gentleman of the old school. He 
was in every way a much superior man to some of his race 
that figured as members of Congress and Governors of 
States in reconstruction days. What became of him after 
emancipation we never knew. His wife belonged to a neigh- 
bor who refugeed with his slaves to Texas during the War 
and he was sold to go with his wife, and never returned to 
Arkansas. The custom of selling their slaves promiscuous- 
ly and separating families was one which did not prevail in 
our colony. True, he did not represent a very numerous 
type, but on almost every Southern plantation there would 
be one or more like him whose relation to their owner had 
little more of slavery in it than the name. 
MANUEL THE SHOE-BLACK 
Andrew had a brother named Manuel, who was lazy 
and good-for-nothing and a great night prowler. He must 
have sat for the picture on the box top of Mason’s blacking. 
He was our shoe-black and in imagination I can see him 
now as he sat in front of his cabin on Sunday morning with 
his shoe brush, brushing and nodding alternately. He was 
a thief and one night broke into the village store. Hearing 
foot-steps approaching he tried to make his exit through 
the back window, but after making his jump found himself 
fast stuck in an open barrel of tar. The only thing about 
him that suggested any association with the good was that 
he died young, before the day of emancipation, and thereby 
escaped finishing his career in the State prison. 
SAM, THE AFRICAN 
“Uncle” Sam was a native African, old and infirm as I 
first remember him. His shoulders were stooped, and his 
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hair and whiskers were white, emphasizing by contrast the 
blackness of his skin. His teeth were also white and per- 
fectly preserved, and as they stood out conspicuously from 
his prognathous jaw gave an almost animal aspect to his 
general appearance. He never learned to speak English ex- 
cept in a broken and almost unintelligible way. All the 
children were mortally afraid of him, and although we 
could not resist the temptation to tease him occasionally all 
he had to do was to turn and jabber at us to put us to 
ignominious flight. His job was to drive up the cows from 
their range in the woods and separate them from their 
calves for their milking. On one of these expeditions he 
got lost and wandered about in the woods for a week with 
nothing to eat but roots and berries, and, as he declared, so 
frightened at night by the screaming of panthers and the 
howling of wolves that he did not sleep at all. 

He seemed to know instinctively when his time to die 
had come, and, not wishing to be annoyed by deathbed at- 
tentions, went into the woods and lay down at the root of 
a tree and died. 

Supposing such as he to be brought to this country from 
Africa it is a fair question what would become of them if 
left to their own resources with no one to take care of 
them? 

ALEX, THE PLAYMATE 

My most intimate friend and companion was a boy of 
my own age, named Alex, with whom I roamed the fields 
and woods in search of mischief and adventure, and hauled 
nuts from the woods at Christmas time in a wagon of our 
own manufacture, with a goods-box body and black gum 
wheels, with a yoke of unbroken yearlings which could only 
be held in parallel position, by tieing their tails together. 
Our friendship was cemented by many a joint experience of 
castigation when we were caught, as was often the case, co- 
operating in some flagrant misdemeanor. 


BERRYMAN, THE GARDENER 


“Uncle” Berryman, was my mother’s gardener and was 
a horticultural artist. In his half-acre garden, every vege- 
table of that climate grew under his tillage in perfection. His 
beds were arranged in symetrical squares and borders with 
roses and pinks and geraniums and heliotrope, and his gar- 
den fence was covered with the yellow jessamine vine, which 
in the early spring lit up the entire scene with a blaze of 
glory. Although illiterate, he was a Virginia gentleman 
of courtly manners and of keen native wit. He was also 
very religious, and in talking with the young people, white 
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and black, much of his conversation was on that subject. 
In his preachments to us he dealt largely in the terrors of 
the law. One of his theological tenets was that up to nine 
years of age, our parents were responsible for us, but after 
that if we died without being converted we would certainly 
be lost. Accepting his view of the matter without question, 
I remember that I looked forward almost with terror to the 
day when I would be nine years old. 

An old woman belonging to my uncle whom we called 
“Granny” held the view that the age of responsibility was 
twelve years and when my brother one morning proudly 
announced to her his twelfth birthday he was greeted with 
the reply, “Yes, jis ready now to die and go to hell!” 


BILL, THE SPORT 

Bill was a young man of sportive disposition. He was 
fond of playing the banjo for the other negroes to dance by, 
and was thereby a grief of mind to Uncle Berryman. One 
evening Uncle Berryman climbed to the top of his cabin for 
his evening prayer, made in a voice that could be heard 
across the yard. He prayed first for every member of the 
family by name, and then paid his respects to Bill as fol- 
lows: “Lord hab mercy on dat dar Bill, for Thou knowest 
he’s a torn down rahscal.” 

He served as body servant to my older brother in the 
War, having frequent opportunities to obtain his freedom by 
escaping to the Federal lines, of which he never sought to 
avail himself. 

RECONSTRUCTION DAYS 

After the War, under our “Carpet-Bag” regime, the ne- 
groes were often incited to assert their alleged withheld 
rights by force if necessary. The result was a constant suc- 
cession of alarms and rumors of uprisings. It happened one 
night that all the family had gone from home except my- 
self, and that late in the afternoon a rumor was circulated 
of a threatened uprising that night. I did not believe it, 
but naturally felt some anxiety and decided to sit up and 
read instead of going to bed. Sitting with my gun across 
my lap I read until about two o’clock in the morning, when 
I heard foot-steps coming up to my door which opened on 
the back yard. I could not imagine for what friendly pur- 
pose anyone would be coming to my room at that hour, so I 
stood up, gun in hand, and answered the visitor’s knock 
by an invitation to come in. Uncle Berryman opened the 
door, and as he saw my attitude, exclaimed: ‘What is you 
doin’ wid dat dar gun?” I answered, “Well, Berryman, what 
are you doing at my room door at two o’clock in the morn- 
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ing?” He had seen my light shining through the crack of 
his cabin a hundred yard away, and thinking I must be 
sick, or that something must be wrong, had come to see 
about it. Somehow I could never feel any more uneasiness 
about uprisings, and if anyone had attempted to do me harm, 
I feel sure that Berryman would have answered my call 
for help and would have risked his own life in my defense. 


WILLIS, MORE MoUTH THAN WISDOM 


Willis, our house boy was of a physical type that has 
been made famous in the picture of the “Gold Dust Twins.” 
He had a very black skin and very white teeth and a mouth 
like a large red rose. He had great self-confidence, and 
when told that the War was over and that he was free, he 
went immediately to the County seat to interview the new 
officials in the hope of getting into politics. Not succeed- 
ing in this, he returned home and announced to Uncle Berry- 
man his purpose to enter the gospel ministry, whereupon 
the following conversation ensued: 


Uncle B. “What is you gwine to preach about? You 
don’t know nuthin’ to preach.” 

Willis: ‘Yes, but the Lawd said he’d be mouf and wis- 
dom unto me.” 

Uncle B.; “Well, he sho gi’ you mouf, but I aint seen 
whar he gi’ you any wisdom yit.” 

Willis spent about a year seeking employment in some 
gentlemen’s occupation, but had finally to return to the 
one for which he was trained. With the politeness and 
graciousness of manner characteristic of his race, he had no 
superior as a house servant. As long as he lived he paid 
periodical visits to the old home and never ceased to regard 
himself as a member of the family. 


JACOB, THE PIOUS 

Jacob was for many years a trusted family servant of 
my uncle Colin McRae, and was allowed free access to 
everything about the house. He was ostentatiously pious 
and an important member of the colored Baptist Church. 
But after emancipation he fell from grace and stole a hog. 
He was called up for consultation as to what might be 
done about it, for it was a matter of family distress, and 
the following conversation ensued: 

Mr. McR.: ‘Well Jacob, I am very sorry, but I have lost 
confidence in you.” : 
Jacob: “Well Marse Colin, I aint los confidence in you 
The appeal was irresistible and through the family in- 
tercession he was saved that time from the clutches of the 
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law. He proved unable, however, to resist similar subse- 
quent temptations and had finally to go to the penitentiary. 


OVERSEERS 

The relations of master and slave that I have been de- 
scribing were practically universal on the smaller planta- 
tions, where the owner and the sons of the family acted as 
managers. It was on the larger estates where “overseers” 
were employed that the abuses referred to were chiefly 
found. The profession of overseer was regarded as incom- 
patible with social respectability, and by the negroes they 
were both hated and despised. There was only one farm in 
our community on which an overseer was employed, and the 
way he was regarded by both white and black was revealed 
in this incident: 

His name (which I venture to give because he was never 
married and it now has no living representative) was Rob- 
ert Goodwin—familiarly called “Bob Good’n.” On one oc- 
casion a woman on the place applied for admission to the 
Baptist Church and according to the requirements of that 
Church she was asked to relate her experience of conver- 
sion to the congregation. Her account ran about as follows: 

“One day I was walkin’ across de field and stumped my 
toe and fell down and said ‘dam it.’ When I got up I felt 
awful bad, and went and axed Ole Missis what must I do. Ole 
Missis said ‘go pray.’ I went and prayed and kept on pray- 
in’ till at las I felt sho de Lawd had forgive me.” She 
was then asked if she had any hard feelings against any- 
body. She answered, “No, I believes I loves ev’body. I love 
Ole Missis and Ole Marster and Miss Mary and Miss Martha 
and Marse Henry and all de good folks heah in de church. I 
loves ev’body cep’n ’tis Bob Good’n.” The exception was 
sustained and she was unanimously voted in. 


Ros, THE COON-HUNTER 


Between one of our slaves named Rob and our entire 
family there was a devoted attachment that survived the 
War and lasted until the day of his death. He was the com- 
panion of our coon hunts and many a night sitting at the 
root of a tree up which a coon had taken refuge, waiting 
for daybreak to cut the tree, Rob entertained us with “Uncle 
Remus” stories which his forebears had brought from Af- 
rica long before Joel Chandler Harris’ Uncle Remus had 
been heard of. There were some variations in the stories, 
but they belonged to the same African folk lore. 


THE “ARMY OF OCCUPATION” 


For several years after the War we had an “Army of Oc- 
cupation” which ran true to form, marching over the coun- 
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try and taking what they wanted without consent or com- 
pensation. My father had a handsome black horse named 
“Rebel”? which he rode in his medical practice and which 
was a great family pet. One day Rebel was standing hitched 
at the front gate when a company of soldiers passed by. 
Without asking any questions they took him along with 
them. That afternoon Rob failed to report for his usual 
work about the house, and we wondered if he had at last for- 
saken us and gone over to the enemy. But next morning 
about sunrise he appeared on Rebel’s back, who was breath- 
ing heavily and flecked with foam. He had followed the 
soldiers on foot twenty miles to where they had camped 
for the night. He concealed himself till everything was 
quiet and the lights were out, and then quietly unhitched 
the horse and sprung on his back and started at a gallop for 
home. There was a broad grin on his face when he arrived, 
and the welcome he recevied was of course enthusiastic. 
This act of devotion to the family interest was done at the 
risk of his life, for of course if he had been discovered, he 
would immediately have become the target for a fusillade 
of musket balls. 

And so these good people solved their race problem. And 
only so can the much more difficult and complicated race 
and class problems that abound in all parts of the earth be 
solved, by the privileged classes, so long as there are priv- 
ileged classes, exercising their privilege in a spirit of jus- 
tice and kindness to those holding the unprivileged posi- 
tion. 

Montreat, N. C. 


HISTORY OF ALLARDT* 


Editor’s Note: At the Allardt Fair of 1924 Mr. James N. Clarke 
spoke to us on the early history of Allardt in such a vivid and in- 
teresting way that a wish was expressed by several people for printed 
copies of the address that others who were not present might know 
of the interesting facts. With this in mind we wrote Mr, Clarke 
asking him to give us the history and he, in his usual gracious way 
has complied with our request. We take this opportunity to thank 
Mr. Clarke publicly. 


Allardt was one of the results of Rugby, although en- 
tirely disassociated. 

My first journey over the Cumberland plateau was made 
in the fall of 1878 when the Cincinnati Southern Railroad 
was in course of construction. Upon my return to Nashville, 
where I was then living, a friend of mine, an old resident of 
the state, meeting me, inquired where I had been and being 
informed, said “can any good thing come out of Fentress?” 
indicating the then general impression of this section of 
the state. 

My next journey to this section was made in 1879, mak- 
ing an advance arrangement for a prospecting visit of some 
Boston gentlemen with whom we were figuring, with a 
view to having a colony located on the plateau. The party 
was led by Mr. Franklin Webster Smith of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and ex-Governor Saltenstall of that state was a 
member of the party. We all dined at Mrs. Bush’s, liv- 
ing just north of the Phillips’ homestead, a lady whose 
friendship was valued highly. I recall during the dinner, the 
strangers were commenting on the beauty of the plateau and 
she promptly replied “yes, the Almighty has done his part, 
Boston must do the balance.” Our efforts to definitely in- 
terest Boston, failed, but resulted in interesting the Board 
of Aid to Land Ownership of London, England, of which 
Thomas Hughes was President, and John Boyle, Vice Presi- 
dent, this Board having an option on our Fentress County 
holdings, but they decided to locate their first colony nearer 
the railroad, resulting in the beginning being made at 
Rugby. The general inaptitude of the colonies proved most 
discouraging to us. They were splendid young men, de- 
lightfully companionable, and interesting, but lacked prac- 
tical experience. 

On the site of Rugby a new hotel had been built, cost- 
ing as I recollect, $15,000.00. The formal opening of the 
colony of Rugby occurred November 5th, 1880. Mr. Thomas 

*From ‘‘The Allardt Neighbor,” Vol. I. No. 2, Sept. 1925. This is a most credit- 


able little newspaper issued in typewriting and well illustrated, by Rev. H. C. Rogers, 
of the Presbyterian Mission at Allardt, Tenn.—KEditor. 
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Hughes, President of the Board of Aid had reached Boston 
a few weeks before and had been received with wonderful 
cordiality, and the colony thereby received a great deal of 
gratuitous but valuable advertising. Bishop Quintard, 
Bishop of Tennessee of the Episcopal Church, was present; 
Murat Halstead, Editor of the then Commercial Gazette of 
Cincinnati, Mr. Dana, Editor and owner of the New York 
Sun, were present ; Miles Greenwood, President of the Board 
of Trustees of the Cincinnati Southern Railroad was pres- 
ent, and a large congregation of people from the surround- 
ing country were in attendance. 

The native people, at the time noting the peculiarities of 
some of the early colonists, had evidently reached the con- 
clusion that such young men would never make a success, 
agriculturally. Some very interesting incidents bearing up- 
on this phase of the situation occurred. In moving the fur- 
niture from the railroad over to the hotel, the chairs were all 
taken in two large racks, made on log wagons, used at the 
saw-mill. In passing along with these loads of chairs, a 
friend of mine, a native of the country, was sitting by the 
roadside as we passed and made this remark “You’re all aim- 
ing to sit down up there, ain’t you?” 

Among the colonists at Rugby was Mr. W. S. Allen from 
Indiana. Soon after Mr. Allen opened his store, Mr. John 
Boyle, Vice President, had come over and was in charge. A 
Mr. Herbert was conducting the hotel. Mr. Boyle noticing 
a strange conveyance (not the one belonging to the Com- 
pany) appearing at the door and taking some passengers, 
came over to the clerk at the hotel asking who the party was 
and stating that the Company had its own conveyance for 
carrying passengers. The clerk replied “That is Mr. Allen, 
a gentleman from Indiana, who recently opened a store here. 
He doesn’t know any better. He thinks he is living in the 
United States.” 

Early in the colony, a Mr. James Milmow arrived as a 
colonist. He had been a butler in England. He purchased 
one hundred acres near the town site and prepared for 
raising sheep. He built a sheep-shed that would accomo- 
date many sheep, built a high fence around his land, quite 
a house, and when he got through he was out of money and 
there were no sheep to be found. Later on, the colonists es- 
tablished the “Rugby Canning Company.’’ Mr. Milmow, ow- 
ing to his success in sheep raising, was chosen general man- 
ager. He went to Cincinnati and had some forms prepared 
to paste on the cans, denominated “The Rugby Brand,” etc. 
He bought an engine and boiler and had them shipped. 
They got ready for business but there was nothing to can. 
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A good many incidents occurred indicative of the lack of ma- 
terial out of which to build a successful agricultural colony. 

Among the colonists arriving at Rugby, one, Mr. John 
Shepherd, came from Port Huron, Michigan,—a very plain, 
practical individual. In conversation with him, a few days 
after his arrival, he expressed a feeling of disappointment; 
said he had supposed this colony was on the tableland of 
the Cumberland Mountains. Replying to this, I stated that 
the tableland proper was a few miles west of Clearfork. 
Whereupon he expressed a desire to see that country and 
I rode with him. He was delighted and on our return trip, 
after riding a few miles east from the present site of All- 
ardt, we came to a tract of land which was owned by Mr. 
Wade Irwin, store-keeper at Jamestown, in which Mr. 
Shepherd seemed to be very much interested. Before we 
parted, Mr. Shepherd told me of a firm in Michigan who had 
been colonizing there and he believed they would be inter- 
ested in this section and gave me the names of Messers. 
Allardt and Gernt, with whom we later on communicated. 
Mr. Shepherd, before leaving the country, bought the Irwin 
tract of land above referred to, and when Allardt was 
started, came down and occupied it for a number of years. 
This was practically the beginning of Allardt. Later on, 
Mr. Allardt favored us with a visit and I accompanied him 
over the plateau. We dined with our good old friend, Mrs. 
Bush, returning to Rugby the same day. Mr. Allardt was 
very much charmed with the outlook and frequently ex- 
pressed himself on our return. Correspondence followed 
and finally a contract was entered into and the colonization 
of Allardt began. 

Mr. Allardt seemed particularly impressed with the 
plateau. The soil being a sandy loam supported by good 
clay subsoil, insured freedom from leaching. The contour 
was all that could be desired and the elevation insured sat- 
isfactory climatic conditions made increasingly attractive 
by an abundance of pure freestone water. It was becoming 
that the colony should bear his name. 

Before subdivision of Plat No. 1, an interesting ques- 
tion came to our attention regarding the possibility of a 
deposit of coal underlying the whole plateau which had been 
suggested by disclosures along the escarpment, particularly 
at Buffalo Cove. This led to a mineral reservation in con- 
veyances. In 1905, the industrial representative of the 
Southern Railway Company visited the coal entries in Buf- 
falo Cove. This resulted in a conference with Mr. Samuel 
Spencer, President of the said company, in February, 1906, 
by Mr. Bruno Gernt, Mr. R. H. Dudley and myself, the 
Southern Railway Company having in the meantime leased 
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that part of the Tennessee Central between Nashville and 
Harriman on the Cincinnati Southern which they had leased 
for sixty-five years. This conference resulted in a contract 
involving core drilling to determine persistence of coal un- 
der the plateau and a railway from the Tennessee Central. 
The drilling was satisfactorily completed in 1907 at the time 
Mr. Spencer was killed in a wreck on his road near Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, and the financial panic of that memorable 
year was in painful operation, and plans did not material- 
ize, but facts disclosed in these negotiations and the demon- 
strations relative to crop production hitherto, remove all 
question as to the ultimate-development that will abund- 
antly meet our most sanguine anticipations. 

An interesting, and to me an amusing, incident occurred 
during our effort to interest the Boston gentlemen in colon- 
izing on the plateau. My companion in riding over the 
plateau arranging entertainment for the party headed by 
Mr. Franklin Webster Smith of Boston, Massachusetts, was 
Mr. Andrew Jackson Calhoun Robbins, one of my best 
friends, builder of the Robbins tunnel on the Cincinnati 
Southern Railway. Meeting Mr. Smith after he had been 
riding many hours in the woods, he manifested some fear 
in being so long in the woods, to which my friend Robbins 
said to Mr. Smith, “Your home I believe is in Boston—they 
call it the Hub.” “Yes,” said Mr. Smith, “I reside on Bea- 
con Street,” Said Robbins, “I have heard they have uni- 
formed men with clubs in their hands and pistols in their 
hip-pockets, walking streets in the daytime to keep peace. 
I would be afraid to live there. Our doors and windows are 
never locked. You are safe day or night, anywhere, in Fen- 
tress.” 


HISTORY OF ALLARDT* 
By Miss ANNETTA GERNT (13 YRS) 

The history of Allardt dates back to 1880, when the first 
settlers, Walter S. Allen, Henry Yahnig and Charles Weber 
came and paved the way for others to follow. They came 
largely for the climate and Agriculture. Even in the be- 
ginning this progressive little town was on the lookout for 
others. An immigration house was built, where people 
might live until they built their homes and cleared their 
land. This house stood in the northeast corner of what is 
known as the Minnick farm. 

In 1883 Bruno Gernt, now residing here, came from 
Michigan. Before he came, he and another man of Michi- 
gan, who also was interested in this town, formed a real 


*Epiror’s Note.—Miss Annetta Gernt, one of the young ladies in the high school 
wrote an essay on the history of Allardt which she has consented to let us pub- 
lish. It supplements,in a very interesting way the early history given by Mr. Clarke. 
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estate partnership. This man was Mr. Allardt. Death pre- 
vented Mr. Allardt from ever living here but the town was 
named in his honor. 

In the same year our town was surveyed, being laid 
off into lots. This surveying was done by Charlie Schank, 
Allen Schank and C. C. Schank. Later years brought more 
people to Allardt from all parts of the country. About 1890 
Max Colditz, a prominent citizen, came to Allardt. 

Even from the very beginning Allardt took a great in- 
terest in her young people. Mr. Colditz was a teacher of 
night school. Over forty years ago the first schoolhouse 
of Allardt was built. Miss Ina Giles was the first public 
school teacher. About 1909 it became necessary to build a 
larger and better schoolhouse and the old school building 
that now stands was built. The citizens of Allardt felt it 
necessary to build a larger and better schoolhouse. It was 
established in 1923. The citizens donated one-half the 
money, the state and county the rest. The new schoolhouse 
was completed in 1924. 

The first church in Allardt was a Lutheran church built 
over twenty-five years ago. In 1902 our Presbyterian church 
was established and the following year the present build- 
ing was erected with Rev. Lieb as pastor. 

In the past few years, Allardt has become one of the 
most progressive little towns in the county The dirt road 
running through Allardt from Jamestown to Sunbright is 
considered one of the best dirt roads in the state of Ten- 
nessee. Its school is numbered with the best of the coun- 
ty. The young people take an active part in the Boy Scout 
and Camp Fire organizations. Most of the men are members 
of the Community Club while the women are members of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. Allardt has a population of 
about four hundred, and is steadily growing. In the past 
three years twenty-one new homes have been built of which 
some are equipt with the modern conveniences of a city 
home. The Allardt people are known for their sturdiness 
and loyalty and working toward the same end. They take 
great interest in keeping their town clean. 

The first attempt to have a school fair was made by Miss 
Hulda Colditz in 1918, held in the old school building. The 
first attempt at a community fair was made by Mr. Easley, 
held in the town hall in 1923. In 1924, another community 
fair was held and this time in the new school building. This 
fair was a great success and we are planning for a larger 
and better fair this year than ever before. 

People are having high hopes for Allardt to continue to 
row: and for Allardt some day to become an educational 
center. 


FURNACES AND FORGES 


The first adventure into the iron making business west 
of the Cumberland Mountains was that of General James 
Robertson, who built and started the operation of Cumber- 
land Furnace in 1793. It was located near what was then 
considered an inexhaustible supply of iron ore about eight 
miles distant from Cumberland River. 

Montgomery Bell, while yet a young man, came from 
Pennsylvania to Tennessee and took charge of the furnace, 
managing it for General Robertson, the owner. Later he ac- 
quired it, but did not operate it long, abandoning it for more 
suitable sites where water power could be utilized. Besides, 
Montgomery Bell was not an iron maker, but an iron 
worker. His industries were such as utilized the iron. After 
the abandonment of the site by Montgomery Bell it was ac- 
quired by Anthony W. Vanleer, who became one of the most 
successful iron men in the country. He built up a very large 
estate, and at his death owned Cumberland Furnace and 
probably twenty thousand acres of land surrounding it. 
His granddaughter, Florence Kirkman, inherited the prop- 
erty, and after her marriage to Captain J. P. Drouillard, the 
business was incorporated under the name of J. P. Drouil- 
lard Iron Company, and a furnace was operated success- 
fully under the management of Col. R. B. Stone until about 
1889 when the Southern Iron Co., acquired the property. 
Under the old management a large farming business was 
also done. All the labor was colonized in cabins erected 
in rows about the furnace and at convenient places on the 
farms. Fuel was secured from the timber cut and burned 
into charcoal, and the ore had to be dug from the surround- 
ing hills. When converted into iron it had to be hauled eight 
miles to Cumberland River. To perform the labor con- 
nected with this part of the enterprise many men and 
teams were required. Still more to cultivate and gather in 
the crops from the hundreds of acres of land under culti- 
vation on the Furnace Farm. The business was organized 
and conducted with system dispatch. The Manager re- 
quired every man to be in his place and to honest work. In 
the early 80’s I occasionally saw the commencement of the 
work day at Cumberland Furnace, near my home. At the 
beginning of the day the sunrise whistle blew and the sleep- 
ing day seemed to spring to life and action. The farm 
hands started from their quarters, the coal teams left the 
barns for the coaling grounds; the iron wagons drew to- 
ward the pig yards to get their load for the river. The 


*This valuable paper was found among articles submitted to the Editor. He will 
be glad indeed to give the author’s name if informed of same.—Ed. 
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farm hands went away whistling, singing and hallowing; 
the teamsters were popping their long whips with short 
handles and geeing and hawing their teams, and the old 
furnace heaving and sighing for me, from the dormant life 
of the back woods, all that was an oasis of noise and activ- 
ity in a vast desert of silence and rest. 

A sketch written by Captain Mockbee may enable us to 
visualize the environment and social and economic sur- 
roundings of these pioneer industrial enterprises. I literal- 
ly quote his manuscript. 


“My earliest recollection goes back into the forties. I became 
familiar in my youth and early manhood with the iron business in 
consequence of a close kinship with several iron men. You will doubt- 
less be surprised when you consider the number of these enterprises 
and the vast capital required to build and successfully operate them. 
There were thousands of men employed at the iron works, most of 
them slaves, but many white men were also given employment at 
remunerative wages, especially skilled workmen in the forges, and 
as founders and moulders. Moulders made pots, skillets, ovens, and 
andirons. The workers in the forges wrought the pig metal into 
shape called “Blooms” which were sent to the rolling mills. 

The management of the works had to use system in the employ- 
ment of their labor. As early after Christmas as possible they would 
start out on horse back visiting all the slave owners for miles around 
in order to secure labor to carry on the work for the next year. 

The price paid for slave labor ranged from One Fifty, to Two 
Hundred Dollars a year, dependent upon experience and training. 
Good teamsters brought even better price. 

The slaves thus employed were given, in addition to what was 
paid to their masters, two or three suits of clothes, one hat, three 
pairs of shoes and one blanket, and the teamsters were given an over- 
coat, and paid extra for any work done on Sunday, or beyond their 
usual time. If any failed to take up all his clothing allowance, its 
value was paid to him in money. 

A weekly ration was allowed each slave of seven pounds of 
bacon, a peck of meal, and a quantity of molasses. They would often 
barter part of their ration to shiftless white folks in the vicinity of 
the works obtaining in return melons, eggs, or indeed any other thing 
that suited their fancy. 

In addition to clothing and feed the employer contracted to, and 
did supply medical aid and medicine throughout the period of the 
contract. A physician was employed by the year to care for the 
health of the men. 

However, all the slaves were not hired. Many hundreds were 
owned by the proprietors of the works, and these fared just as well 
as the hired ones, receiving the same allowance of clothing and feed, 
and being paid alike for extra work and overtime. 

My first recollection of an Iron works is when at the age of five 
years my mother, then a widow, lived at Randolph Furnace on Lick 
Creek in Stewart County. My father, John H. B. Mockbee, was an 
experienced furnace man and had operated this furnace, but before 
his death he quit the iron business and engaged in steam boating 
on the Cumberland River. My Uncle, Thomas Dye Mockbee, built 
and operated for some years La Grange Furnace on Leatherwood 
Creek in Stewart County. My Uncle on my mother’s side, Robert 
Baxter, owned and operated several in Montgomery and Dickson 
Counties. Some time in the early fifties my cousin, Robert Baxter, 
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Jr., bought Carroll Furnace from Wm. H. Napier, and upon his 
taking charge of it I went there to live with him, remaining until I 
was fifteen years old. While there I attended Tracy Academy, the 
school kept by Professor Larkins, a splendid man and fine teacher. 
It was in his school and under his tutorage that I obtained all the 
training in books that I ever received. After leaving there I was em- 
ployed about the furnaces in that section until I enlisted as a soldier 
in the Confederate Army, where I served until the end, and then 
located in the State of South Carolina. I married there in 1866. 
Thirty years passed after my marriage before I returned to the 
section of my native State where I spent the days of my childhood 
and youth. But my acquaintance with and relationship to men en- 
gaged in the iron business made me familiar with the business and 
location of the many iron industries that operated there before the 
war. I shall endeavor to give the name and location of these plants 
from memory. 

Those in Stewart County were Randolph Furnace and Randolph 
Forge, on Lick Creek. Clark Furnace and Eclypse Furnace on 
Leatherwood Creek. Peytonia Furnace below Dover, near Tharpe. 
Rough and Ready Furnace. Dover Furnace and Cumberland Rolling 
Mills near Dover. Bellwood Furnace and on the opposite side of 
the river, Bear Spring Furnace, and on Wells Creek, probably in 
Houston County since its creation is Brunson’s Furnace. 

In Montgomery County there were Blooming Grove Furnace and 
Blooming Grove Forge, below Clarksville on the north side of the 
river. On the South side were Steele’s Furnace, built and operated 
by Robert Steele. Sailors Rest Furnace built and operated by Robert 
West and later by his son Isaac West. Robinson Furnace near 
Palmyra, and up the river on Budds Creek, were Jones’ Furnace and 
Mount Vernon Furnace. East of Mount Vernon Furnace was Wash- 
ington Furnace on the Clarksville and Charlotte Road. South of 
that were Lafayette’s, Louise and Tennessee Furnaces. At the pres- 
ent side of Batson’s Mill was Valley Forge, built and operated by 
Montgomery Bell. I forgot to mention O. K. Furnace situated a lit- 
tle south of Mt. Vernon Furnace. 

In Dickson County were, the Steam Forge near Betsytown on 
Cumberland River, the Upper Forge on the premises now occupied 
by Marshall Cunningham, Carroll Furnace located on the premises 
now occupied by James Jackson, Belleview Forge located on Jones 
Creek near Rock Church, White Bluff Forge on Turnbull Creek, 
Piney Furnace, and Worley Furnace south of Dickson on the head 
waters of Pine River. Note: Laurel Furnace. 

I may have forgotten some, but these mentioned are the ones most 
actively operated before the Civil War. None were operated after 
the war but La Grange, Bear Spring, (Stewart County), Mount Ver- 
non, (Montgomery County), Cumberland and probably Piney Fur- 
nace, (Dickson County). 

The Furnaces and Forges have fallen into decay. Heavier, thicker 
growth of brush and briar mark the spot where mansions and build- 
ings stood. The Furnace stacks built from hewn limestones, stand 
lonely monuments of their builders, reminding one of the miniature 
pyramids that defy the ravages of time.” 

Capt. Mockbee enlisted in the Confederate Army, served 
throughout the War, and when discharged located in North 
Carolina, where he resided until 1899. He resided in Mem- 
phis but made periodical trips to the home of Mrs. Watkins 
at Tennessee Furnace where I met him. He wrote this short 


sketch at my request in 1915. 


IN MEMORIAM 
JOHN SPENCER BASSETT* 


All Tennesseans who knew Dr. John Spencer Bassett, 
either personally or through his valuable historical writings, 
will long deplore his death, which occurred accidentally on 
Friday in Washington. At the age 60, in the prime of lit- 
erary production and of useful scholarship, he has been re- 
moved from the coterie of the very ablest of living Ameri- 
can historians. He will be especially missed from the mem- 
bership of the American Historical Association, of which he 
was long an influential member and a useful officer. 

Doctor Bassett was born in North Carolina and educated 
at Trinity College and Johns Hopkins University. From 
1893 to 1906 he was professor of history at Trinity, now 
Duke University. He was for three years editor of the 
South Atlantic Quarterly. In 1906 he accepted the chair of 
history at Smith College, Northampton, Mass., and he held 
that position until his death In all these years he was as- 
siduously engaged in research work and writing American 
history. Among his literary productions were: Constitu- 
tional Beginnings of North Carolina, The Regulators of 
North Carolina, Slavery in North Carolina, The Federalist 
System, A Short History of the United States, the Plain 
Story of American History, The Middle Group of American 
Historians, The Lost Fruits of Waterloo and Our War with 
Germany. 

By Tennesseans and by all other admirers of Andrew 
Jackson, Doctor Bassett should be remembered gratefully 
for his outstanding and enduring work relating to Tennes- 
see’s greatest citizen. His life of Andrew Jackson, pub- 
lished in 1911, is appraised by scholars as among the half 
dozen greatest America biographies. He spent ten years 
in preparation of this work. He gave to it the most thor- 
ough research, sympathetic appreciation and discriminat- 
ing judgment. It is the only biography of Jackson which 
was based in any part upon the Blair-Kendall collection of 
Jackson papers, rediscovered about twenty-five years ago 
and now in the Library of Congress. It passed through 
several editions. In recent years Doctor Bassett had been 
engaged in making a definitive collection and publication of 
Jackson papers. This great work styled, Correspondence of 
Andrew Jackson, is planned to appear in five or six volumes, 
published by the Carnegie Institute of Washington. The 
first volume appeared in 1926 and the second volume in 
1927. To each of these volumes Doctor Bassett, as editor, 
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contributed by way of preface an interesting analysis and 
discussion of the letters and other papers of Jackson therein 
appearing. It is earnestly to be hoped that he had gone 
far toward completion of these great source books of 
American history; that his untimely death will not halt 
this important undertaking. 


In 1923 Doctor Bassett visited Nashville and the Hermi- 
tage for the first time . He afterwards wrote of the delight 
which the visit gave him. His interest in Jackson and Ten- 
nessee history was intense. He had friends here who en- 
joyed his attractive personality and watched with increas- 
ing interest his historical work as it was carried on. 


*This tribute by President John H. DeWitt of the Tennessee His- 
torical Society, appeared in an editorial in the Tennessean of 
February 1, 1928. A copy having reached Dr. J. Franklin Jamison 
of the Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C., he addressed the 
following letter to the writer :— 


February 6, 1928. 
My dear Sir: 

I am greatly obliged by your kindness in sending me a copy of 
your editorial in the Nashville Tennessean. I have read it with great 
satisfaction. All tributes to the life and worth of this dear friend 
of mine are gratifying to me, but yours especially so, because of what 
you say about his work relating to Jackson, which I have, of course, 
had occasion to follow with especial care. I shall with great pleasure 
send the clipping to the household in Northampton, where Mrs. Bassett 
and the son and daughter, all of whom followed his activities with 
affection and pride, will greatly value your words of appreciation 
and esteem. 


You will be glad to know that Vol. III of the Correspondence of 
Andrew Jackson may be expected to appear within a few weeks. 
Professor Bassett’s preface, the last matter, was here already in 
proof on the day of his death, and was to have been read by him that 
day or the next. The remaining volumes, IV, V, and VI may be 
expected to come out, a little slowly, perhaps one volume a year, 
as the Carnegie Institution may make appropriations for that pur- 
pose. Text and annotations for all six of the volumes were completed 
three or four years ago. For the three remaining volumes we shall 
not have Professor Bassett’s illuminating prefaces, which you so 
rightly commend. I shall have to supply their place as well as I 
can. The sixth volume will contain an index to the whole series. 


With cordial regard, and many thanks for your aid toward the 
compilation of the series, as well as this last act of tribute to Pro- 
fessor Bassett’s memory, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


J. F. JAMESON. 
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A DIARY OF THE TRAVELS OF WILLIAM G. RANDLE, 
DAGUERREOTYPIST, OF nee COUNTY, TENNESSEE 


Dallas, Texas. 
Edited by Mary DaGceTT LAKE. 


EDITORS NOTE.—The original manuscript of this old 
diary is the property of Mr. Randle’s daughter, Mrs. Maggie 
Randle Cleveland, of Acton, Hood County, Texas. 

William G. Randle was born and reared in Henry Coun- 
ty, Tenn. He was married some time after the diary was 
written and later came to Texas with his family on ac- 
count of his health. He is buried in the historic old Acton 
Cemetery, alongside the grave of Elizabeth Crockett, wife 
of the illustrious David Crockett. 


June 14th, 1852. Trenton, Tenn. 


Having been regularly installed in the Daguaritype business at 
Paris Tenn. under the instruction of F. R. Letellier the famous 
Daguarian Artist, of Hopkinsville, Kentucky, I felt myself prepared 
anduly authorized to traverse the world in quest of pleasure and 
money, a living, or pastime, and thinking perhaps scenes and cir- 
cumstances might transpire worthy of memory, I concluded to under- 
take the task of penning them down for the satisfaction of some 
friend who might take an interest in the Wanderer, and if no one 
else might be gratified perhaps I might with pleasure look over thes 
lines, some day with interest, 

ParRIs 


On the evening of the 12th of June 1852 in company with my in- 
structor and Mr. George Street I set out for Trenton, Tenn. We had 
hired an omnibus and driver to take us and baggage for that place. 
we left Paris at half past 4 o’clock, took the Calidonia road, but 
found nothing worthy of note along the rough road except the luxuri- 
ant and ripe wheat crops some already cut and shocked in the field, 
and parched corn crops for want of rain I was delighted with the ride 
notwithstanding the stumps seemed more umerous than usual, for 
the deep greenness of the groves of underbrush and large trees seemed 
to speak loveliness gratitude and silent sublimity. We arrived at 
Caladonia at 8 o’clock and stoped with the reverend Maj Moore a 
merchant and innkeeper of that little town and by the by quite a 
clever gentleman. he informed us that his wife was unwell, but he 
would entertain us as well as circumstances would admit. Supper 
came in good time to which we did ample justice notwithstanding 
the groans of his invalid lady who lay in the same room. After sup- 
per we went down to the store of Manly and Alexander, found Green 
Manly there who entertained with his characteristic dry remarks on 
the perplexity of merchandising &c, and remarked among other things 
that he believed one of the first things taught children in that neigh- 
borhood was to cheapen goods and Jew. Merchants. I remained with 
him that night and slept tolerably well notwithstanding the intruders 
of certain bloodthirsty citizens that seemed to wish me to be out of 
all danger of Apoplexy by depriving me of any and all surplus 
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blood, for which kindness I was not disposed to appreciate by honor- 
ing them with my father acquaintance. 


SKULL-BONE 


June 13th. This morning in company with Green R. Manly 
walked to Uncle R. Manly’s for breakfast, the old Gentleman and 
lady seemed glad to see me and gave me a hearty welcome to a good 
breakfast which I ate with a relish becoming a traveler. The omni- 
bus coming along soon after breakfast, I joined my company and 
rolled off for Trenton, over some very rough road, relieved occa- 
sionally by some smooth and level pieces but they were as scarce as 
the other was plentiful an assertion that is not hard to subscribe to. 
We took the Shade’s bridge rout, which I must be excused from de- 
scribing as the most of the scenes are so covered with hill, hollows, 
stumps and grubs, mud and dust that a note book in hand would have 
kept me busy in noting the changes. At Shade’s bridge 14% from 
Trenton we came to a little one horse town called “Skull bone” which 
included a stretch of country of some Six or eight miles, We learned 
the origin of this peculiarly singuler name to result from the folow- 
ing circumstances. Several years since when the region was even 
more wild than at present, the chivalrous men who wished to dis- 
tinguish themselves in untold feats of daring used to meet at some 
grocery on the road and as our informant said, But for liquor like 
sheep or goats, making the woods resound with the crash of heads as 
they would back an come full weight against each other’s ramlike 
heads. we saw some of the same sort of boys as we passed through, 
one of our party stoped to get cigars but the grocer was not at home 
and his wife who had attended to his business through the week re- 
fused to wait on us from some lessons the county court had taught 
her about profaning the Sabbath, and another consideration too 
which we were glad to find was that she “blonged to the meiting” and 
didn’t like to trade on Sunday. We made our way through Skullbone 
without anything more remarkable than staring groups of women 
with pipe in mouth and startled children, minus trousers and some 
like Shakespears Seventh stage of human life Sans everything. 


TRENTON 


Four miles from Trenton we came into the Dresden road, on which 
we had a delightful ride to the town, crossing a long but smooth turn- 
pike a half mile-long and terminating in the suburbs of the town which 
begins immediately on the north fork of the Forked deer river. we 
approached the town from the east and were favorbly impressed 
with its neatness regularity taste &c. Stoped at the Trenton Hotel, 
the favorable signs it held out we hoped would not be replaced by 
others while we remained. Ordered dinner which we were informed 
was ready in a half hour after, and we sat down to our welcome and 
relishable meal at 3 o’clock, after dinner smoked havana’s and lolled 
about till the cool of the evening invited us out to Survey the beauties 
of the town. In company with two of the Henry County delegates 
I went forth, visited the Odd Fellow’s hall a very large and com- 
modious brick building, two story with female accademy below, after 
supper we went to church and heard a baptist preach to a large and 
respective audience then come to our rooms and went to roost, 
I have forgotten one item of today, 2 miles from town we met a 
horse grazing quietly along with a large piece of limb tied with the 
bridle and a hundred yards father we found an old man neatly dressed 
in homespun, lying beside the road as if just thrown we stopped, 
found that he was in possession of life but not of sense, for in an- 
swer to our questions he gave no satisfaction except when asked if 
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he would have whiskey, his face burned with deeper liquor, as he 
stammered an eager affirmative we drove on and left him to the care 
of others. I felt gloomy when I thought of his family his wife and 
perhaps daughters for he was attired like one whose home was no 
strainger to industry and neatness. 

CONGRESSIONAL CONVENTON 


June 14th, As this is the democrat convention day to elect an 
elector for the ninth congressional district something interesting ought 
to be penned, but nothing of interest occurred. Henry county was bet- 
ter represented than any other except this. Mr. Levy gave the intro- 
ductory speech, and Mr. Moise made a political one in abuse of Presi- 
dent Filmore and Gen Scot, a very uncalled for volly of “roused as- 
sertions” but “we considered the source” as the Dutchman said when 
the ass kicked him. Mr. Moise edits the Constitution at Paris Tenn 
is a little Jew looking man with more tongue and ‘brass than brains’ 
and more extravagance than purse, more real vile profanity than 
soul. The convention nominated Jack Gersner, as elector, squabled 
a little more and adjourned, I had the pain of parting with my ex- 
cellent friends Mr. Street and Harris. 

15th Secured our rooms and went to work. formed some interest- 
ing acquaintances. I am particularly interested with the young 
Gentlemen of Trenton they all seem to be neat Gentlemen particularly 
polite and fashionable, but not too much so to be quite kind to 
strangers We stop at the Trenton Hotel, a good house kept in city 
stile by the accoplished landlord Esq Hill, who spares no pains to 
make every one comfortable about him. 

16th Nothing of note occur’d today. we took some pictures and 
qt saw a few of the Trenton ladies who appeared to be very neat and 
clever 

17 Have had a hard day’s work Made some $15 and the ac- 
quaintance of a very nice jovial young lady with whom I had some 
friendly chat. We have made some warm friends, who will go their 
length for us against opposition which has come in the form of two un- 
known gentlemen who are about sitting up here. 

The day quite warm and tonight very sultry, I have just re- 
turned from Prayer Meeting at the Methodist church very small con- 
gregation but the minister Mr. Colburn said that there were more 
than usual. The church seems in a languishing State. 


VISITS THE EDITOR 


22nd I leave blank several days of monotonous business, yet some 
what interesting on ac’ct of the patronage of the ladies. Last night 
I was invited and consented to take tea with Dr R B McGee. Ed. of 
the “Star Spangled Banner” The Dr is a pleasant gentleman. His 
wife is as beautiful as polite and as hospitally kind as beautiful. I 
almost fell in love with her sister, Miss Susan, and no less interested 
with a younger sister. After tea had an interesting conversation 
with Miss Susan on the equal ability of the female mind with that of 
the male. but was interrupted by the call of a gentleman who came 
to attend her to a storm party which parties have become so numer- 
ous in Trenton that they are assuming quite a common phase. 

23 This morning were visited by several ladies at the galery. 
who wanted their pictures. but owing to some deleterious and for- 
eighn matter in the channels we succeeded in getting the picture of 
but one of them and her husbands. both for one locket. 

‘After dinner we were called on to take the picture of a corps, a 
little girl of six summers. who died yester’ evening. we took our in- 
strument and walked out to Mr. Barrets the child father’s a half mile 
from town. we succeeded well: ’twas a beautiful child an only daugh- 
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ter, wise beyond its years. People shoud have the likeness of their 
favorites while living. for the picture of a pall. tho never so good. 
looks deathlike and solemn. and surely the most grievous feelin: 

must possess friends and especially relatives while contemplating it. 


Returning we were overtaken by a refreshing little shower. which 
gave great hillarity to the scenes around where drouth had covered 
the ground with dust, and dried the yet struggling verdure. after 
the rain had passed by with the deep thundering clouds, I sat down 
in the courthouse door to listen to the “slow tolling bells” that chimed 
forth from every belfry in the town. ’Twas the most solemn appeal 
to mans mortality I have ever heard from bells. I have often heard 
one bell toll. but had never heard all the bells at once. And as they 
answered each other mournfully and sollemnly, I could not help 
thinking of the time when not only bells shall answer to each other 
but when trumpet shall answer trumpet and churchyard shall shout 
to churchyard. When the ocean shall call to ocean and land to land 
to give up their billions of dead and when God shall call on all earth 
to come up to their final and everlasting hearing. 


GEN. ScoTt’s NOMINATION 


28 This evening the citizens here were advised of the nomina- 
tion of General Winfield Scot. as candidate for president. which an- 
nouncement was received with demonstrations of great joy. the houses 
of Whigs were illuminated and the loud peal of a small Howitser was 
relieved by the rattle of cracker matches that were thrown about in 
the street in whole bunches. And anough this great joy. I could but 
contrast the reception of a few evenings since of a fallse report that 
Daniel Webster was the nominee. then every whig was clamorous with 
the praise of Webster for he was indeed the favorite but now they 
make more show over their disappointment just for appearances as I 
think. I vote the Whig ticket myself yet I cannot think ’tis right for 
parties to be be such partisans for opinion alone and that opinion or 
opinions so nearly the same. indeed the distinction between whig and 
democrat is almost nominal. 

This afternoon I saw a display of real courage in the way of 
managing a furious horse. a wealthy gentleman from the country. 
with his little son of six years old came to town in an open buggy 
driving a large dark leopard gray horse, the finest looking horse I 
have ever seen harnessed in a buggy. he was large yet trim and 
every variation of color seemed laid on with practiced pencil of the 
best painter. From some cause the animal became frightened and 
mad a dash towards a store, around the door of which was a group 
of gentlemen, but instead of catching the horse they precipitly scat- 
tered like geese and but for the superior skill of the driver horse 
buggy and all migh have been dashed to pices against the piaza but 
the gentleman reined him off allowing him to circle around on the 
square. when rising to his feet and bidding his son to hold on and sit 
still he raised his whip and cut away upon the furious but noble ani- 
mal and held him still in his tracks with the other hand. after whip- 
ping him severely he took his seat and bade him walk off which the 
then concoured fury did with perfect docility. 

26 Nothing of interest has occured except the reception of news 
of the nomination of Gen. Scot and the constant parly between parties 
in town. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL 


27th This being Sabbath, at 9 o’clock I went to Sabbath School 
at the M. E. Church where I witnessed the proceedings of a large 
school. How important that we should have Sabbath Schools, where 
teachers and children meet on Sabbath morning to learn of heaven 
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and God. There is a holy and benign influence that seems to surround 
the Sabbath School and its efforts which is seldom found in any other 
company of youngster and then too how neat the children appear to 
what those who are about the streets at marbles or romping on the 
creek at fishing and bathing, 

Feeling quite unwell I did not attend service at twelve but went 
in the evening and heard Mr Bradley preach a fine sermon against 
infidelity. He dwelt at length on the depravity of the morals of the 
leading infidels showing the evil tendency of such a creed toward the 
phsical and civil welfare of any country. He alluded to the revolu- 
tions of France and justly, no doubt attributed them to the estab- 
lished infidel laws of that unhappy country. 

28. This day I found nothing worth recording or that I feel 
inclined to stuff by “Book” with. 


LEXINGTON 


29 This evening concluded to leave Trenton for Lexington ac- 
cordingly I began to pull down curtains and tare up frames and so 
forth, notwithstanding customers were clamorous in trying to get 
us to remain longer but our time was out and we had other engage- 
ments that must be filled. I felt but little sorrow in leaving Trenton 
notwithstanding the good opinion I had formed of it and the inhabi- 
taints, for short acquaintances are soon forgotten, unless attachment 
has claimed her place, which is seldom the case with traveling phy- 
siognomy catchers. 

July 1st. This morning rose early and packed our boxes before 
breakfast and after breakfast loaded a two horse waggon which we 
had. engaged for the trip, told our friends good bye and rolled out. 
I had procured a bit of plank across the wagon bed for a seat, but 
it did not last long for while passing the window of a young lady 
who called and good bye to me, I offed with my beaver, twirled it 
over my head bawled out to her to take care of herself, I felt so 
large that my plank broke and let me down, heels above my head, 
scrambling up with a loud laugh from every body, and gathering up 
the pieces, and dashing them in the street, I found Letellier’s hat 
box nocked into a pancake. In the hottest degree of wrath he snatched 
out his fine fur Sunday hat, which was knocked into complet Cockade. 

I was glad when out of town and on the road, but soon had cause 
to be sorry for the rain followed us up till we were glad to take shelter 
for an hour. Our waggon was rough, noisy, and shattered, horses 
untrained stout and head strong, the driver quite bigoted, but with 
as little business with reins as he had with the reins of government, 
the road remarkably hilly, making altogether quite a trying pill of 
undertaking for us to try our “proverbial patience” (as an operator 
is entitled to that cognomen) travelled all day, passing through some 
fine rich bodies of land, well cultivated, and some bodies of poor 
land, but generally crops look well, particularly wheat, large shocks 
of which stood thick in the fields. Twenty three miles from Trenton 
we came to a neat little vilage called Spring Creek, from a stream 
of that name which runs over there, this place was surrounded by 
large beautiful, and well cultivated farms of choice land, giving quite 
a relief to the weary traveller who had been jostled over rough, hilly, 
poor country, with but little to please or gratify the eye. Five miles 
from Spring creek we called at a widow Barret’s for a permit to re- 
main ther over night, found no one at home but negroes but they said 
there mistress would soon be back as she had gone to see a sick daugh- 
terinlaw. She soon came and invited us in the house and looking 
about from room to room she found her “grown up son” fast asleep, 
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so fast that our halowing failed to wake him. he was a surly sleepy 
chap with about as much politeness as our driver. 


The old lady soon had us a hot supper which we did ample justice 
to, and after talking awhile with her we retired and soon forgot 
our fatigue. 

July 2 Arose early this morning had our baggage wagon loaded, 
and sat down to wait for breakfast which was as long in being pre- 
pared as though they were cooking poud cake or boiling the dinner 
pot, and when it did come there was nothing extra but hot biscuit 
and fried chicken we soon dispached our portion of the goodies and 
paid our bill took our seats and were off for Lexington 4 miles dis- 
tant. Saw nothing remarkable except a scene of rural employment 
of a family the mother was plowing and the little girls and boys hoe- 
ing the cotten which looked like it had been well worked and promised 
an abundant yield. this poor widow was striving in her best manner 
to make a support for her little family of loving children I could but 
admire as well as pity, but such people are above pity for they are 
self dependent and rely alone on there energy and industry. 


COMMENCEMENT 


At eleven o’clock we rolled into Lexington which we found to be 
a little rough one sided hilly town put up at the Inn kept by a Mr 
Pool, found a good dinner and pleasant house. After dinner went 
to the Presbyterian church to witness the close of the examination 
of the Male school under charge of Dr Killpaterick. The exercises 
were commonplace confined to arithmetic, the first principles at that. 
They close with a piece of poetry called “The School time is ended” 
spoken by a small boy of seven years who acquited himself admirably, 
and with great applause. 

At night the Female School held an exhibition at the same place 
under the direction of their teacher the rev. Mr Reves. The young 
ladies, as ladies always do, done everything up nicely, repeating 
poetry, performing musick, dialogue, reading composition &c. In- 
deed ’twas a sweet pastime to the wanderer to drop in town in time 
to witness the procession of a long row of little girls and young ladies 
all dressed in purest white with arms of equal whiteness left bare 
to a delicate distance above the elbow. Then to hear their eloquent 
and learned appeals to an enlightened audience. Twas enough to 
drown forever in shame that false selfish notion that some “would 
be great” and entertain that female intellect is inferior to the male. 
I am a great admirer of beauty anyway but female Beauty is too 
sacredly beautiful to be resisted by the mos obtuse taste and calls 
forth admiration and devotion of the pures stamp from the good 
and moral. ‘ 

FouRTH OF JULY 


3d_ As the fourth of July comes on Sunday the citizens of Lexing- 
ton celebrated the third with a demonstration of the Sons of Tem- 
perance, of their patriotic feelings, they met formed a procession at 
their hall and marched around the square with the Cadets to the 
oposite side of square where they were joined by the young Ladies 
of the Presbyterian school who marched with them to the church. 
As I looked on the procession of bright faces and sober steps of the 
Sons of Temperance in company with the beautiful, bright, and happy 
countenances of the Cadets and Ladies, I was forced to exclaim “what 
fitting company” How naturaly the Ladies countenance the moral 
movement of man, and what encouragement should the Sons take 
from this when they see their wives, daughters, sisters and sweet- 
hearts enlisted so earnestly in their cause, yes or any moral young 
man may know that he will have the company and countenance of 
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the fair sex The procession marched to the C P Church where they 
were treated with a speech from a little boy who spoke well and 
was clamorously applauded after the speech we had a sermon from 
the Rev Mr Dunaway, the procession then formed and marched back 
to the Temperance hall. 

At night there was preaching again at the same place, as it was 
the beginning of a two days meeting which lasted till Sunday night, 
at which I heard some fine preaching 


DRINKING 


Monday 5th Left our tavern which charged high board as if the 
Land lord had no soul. his rates of charge were $7 per week or $30 
per month, and nothing else extry. A fight or two occurred in town 
today, at the grocery where such things breed. this town is addicted 
to the bowl and profanity, Twin Sisters, one claiming as much right 
to the countenance of good people, Gentlemen and the Ladies as the 
other, but there are many good citizens in Lexington notwithstanding. 

6 Nothing remarkable today, but tonight I have witness rather 
a bad sight two good sober citizens had picked up a friend that had 
been made dog drunk by some pretending friend, when I saw them 
they were examining their friends pocket book which but a short 
time since was well supplied with money They found but one dollar 
If the poor fellow did not spend it recklessly, the Grocery hounds 
must have stolen it which is most likely "Twas remarked that these 
particular friends sometimes had a motive in making men drunk. 
But I hear the Sons of Temperance bugle calling the noble Sons to- 
gether as the battle trumpet calls the warriors to the onset, and to 
them we look for aid. I must join the Sons of Temperance and get 
another style from the Grocery the gate to ruin and blackest sham 
The good cause is flourishing here. amid the map of bloated corrup- 
tion. 

10 This evening a fine rain came to the relief of the parched 
earth and sultry. Business has been very dull indeed in the Dag- 
uerretype line ever since we have been here, and being confined to 
my room with nothing to do makes me miserably uneasy, my wild 
and roving nature can’t bear it, and if business don’t get better right 
soon I shall be off suddenly but I hate to go home without having 
made anything, therefore I shall stop on the way and risk another 
die. but no wonder that business is not better here. Indeed the Bap- 
tist school are foolishly rigid they will not allow the students to 
walk out and enjoy the cool evening’s breeze with out going in a mass 
attended by the mistress of the school Nor allow a student to receive 
a letter, not even from a parent without first being read by the 
teacher, and of course the poor nuns can’t write their friends except 
their innocent letters undergoing the same cruel research. 

They have a Singing party this evening but no person is allowed 
to attend at least they confined their invitation to none but the Bap- 
tist, “The Jerusalem Church.” 


A PREDICAMENT 


Sunday 11 Attended church today at twelve heard Mr Hearn the 
Methodist stationed minister. He preached well from a part of reve- 
lations I did not enjoy the entertainment as I had unguardedly gone 
in the house with a chew of tobacco in my mouth, managed in time 
of prayer to relive myself of some of the juice but had to sit with my 
mouth full during the discourse, and I was so afraid I should sneeze 
that I was miserable all the while, I determined to abandon tobacco 
forthwith have taken but little since I am fully convinced that this 
very popular weed injures my health more than anything else, and 
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beside ’tis a filthy thing and politeness forbids its use even among 
refined gentlemen, and the commonest decency should forbid it among 
ladies. The habitual tobacco chewer may and must refrain from its 
use among ladies, but he is uneasy and restless, and the stimulant is 
missed and he is left yawning and stupid, unfit for enjoyment or 
what is worse, the improvement derived from the society of these 
refining creatures. At night heard an interesting discourse from the 
same divine at the same church, from the words of The Wiseman, 
“The way of the Transgressor is hard.” I was again troubled and 
annoyed a bunch of little rude boys just behind me kept such talking 
that I was made almost feverish. I may be too exciteable and parti- 
cular but of all rudeness and low bred tricks I meet with is idle talk 
at the house of God where everything should be quiet and devoted. It 
disturbs the minister the polite and attentive listener and is pleasant 
to no one but the impolite “hunk” who is prating away at nothing 
half-so sensible or interesting as the discourse he is disturbing for 
we never hear a sermon but what contains something new or prin- 
cipals that would profitt the hearer to practice. We find that grown 
men engage in this common light practice, and we do think that per- 
sons talking at church should at least get out of hearing of those 
who wish to and have an undisputed right to hear the preaching of 
the gospel that they came to church to hear. 


BREAKING THE RULES 


Monday 12. Today nothing but Monotony. heard one or two yarns 
characteristic of the place and people. The strict rules of the insti- 
tutes here; forbidding the young gentlemen waiting on the young 
ladies, or the young ladies even speakin to a gentleman on the street; 
has left the boys no female associates whatever for besides the school 
girls there are but 2 or 3 in town. The gents determined to stand 
this imposition no longer, so one Sabbath night they repaired to the 
Baptist Church and after service each lad armed his apparent reluc- 
tant lass (who had been advised of the trick before) and with great 
hurry hurried off home with her. Then they, the boys, marched to 
another church to conduct the Cumberland school home as it came 
out of church the speaker of the gallant company steped forward and 
remarked to the young ladies that ’twas a painful duty they owed 
themselves and their outraged town, and they were going to conduct 
them home, and hoped that they would not think less of them or feel 
hurt any way. The school mistress screamed for her husband the 
teacher, but he being absent, she rushed between the assailants and 
assailed, like Smith’s Mad hen,” with inverted feathers and drooping 
wings to protect her brood”, the Methodist preacher came to the girl’s 
relief, who for real fear to their teachers wer crying and running 
in all the pomp of confusion, they huddled around the preacher and 
held him by every availlable point and so marched to the boardin 
house. The young men bravely persisting in their attentions all the 
way and the old mistress fluttering among them all the while cackling 
as any hen will do when you drive the brood just in the way she don’t 
want them driven These young ladies were not previously advised 
of the coming frolic or they would have acted in willing harmony 
with their sweethearts. One young exquisite, the story says, noticing 
a lass not disposed to cling to the preacher, or shelter under the mis- 
tress wing, thought he would take advantage of his comrades by hav- 
ing a sweet chat all alone, approaching her politely, he began a cozy 
chat. She seemed disposed to listen, they soon found themselves 
lingering behind the babling crowd, he made eloquent appeals in the 
way of apologies, for disturbing the peace of the schools, but realy 
they had spoken to no young lady for so many months that they were 
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determined, at risk of limb and life that they would hear their sweet 
voices once more. She admired their gallantry and complimented 
their boldness, but painful thought here is the boarding house and 
this sweet repast of sentiment must close. he handed her in the door. 
she turned to give him a polite bow, when Lo! behold! mercy, tis the 
house maid Caroline, as black a negro as “our old Ben”. The Gent 
vamoused suddenly, the yarn like all other good stories leeked out. 
the poor fellow was plagued “Nearly to death” they said Next morn- 
ing was seen the Baptist and Cumberland teachers who had not 
spoken for months walking arm in arm consulting of the best method 
to get revenge. The boys said that their spree did one good thing, 
uniting two desperate enemys. These worthy functionaries at once 
determined to enter suit of riot, which so frightened one nice young 
clerk that he left town, and went forty miles westward, 


14 Tonight went to church and heard a Mr Hawkins preach, he 
is a little light haired youth, apparently about nineteen years old. 
he made a poor preach yet showed some marks of a strong mind and 
good memory and he may one day be a star of the first magnitude. 
how much such a lesson teaches of the power of religion, that will 
cause the bashful, beardless boy of little learning, no experience with 
the ways of this conniving world, boldly to stand up before assembled 
crs and scorning Mighty men, and proclaim salvation to a sinking 
world ———_—_—— 

15th This day has been signalized by something remarkable in 
my recent experience for on going to the post office I found that a 
letter was indeed there for me, yes as wonderful as imagination can 
paint, yet twas true. A letter from home where I did not expect it 
to come from, and I cant say that my brothers can claim any credit 
for in it was contane a sweet little epissle from my sweeter coz 
Latitia L Atkins, and that caused the other to be sent. Why is social 
correspondence so much neglected by absent ones, and to absent ones. 
I look on letter writing as one of the best privileges we enjoy in 
friendly intercourse, and we frequently become more intimate through 
letters than we would in common or personal intercourse. That was 
a nice letter from Miss Atkins. 


RAILROAD BARBECUE 

Tomorrow morning at daylight in company with several] gentle- 
men of this town I expect to start out to a railroad barbecue at 
Jack’s creek Sixteen Miles from Lexington. 

16 This morning at 3 o’clock I was waked up to start for the 
barbecue. after some hurry and bustle. we managed to get off, after 
taking a cold snack at half past four. . . I obtained a seat with three 
others in a two mule carriage. we drove rapidly. over a beatiful 
road. throug some prety. rich. and level country. and some quite poor. 
found ourselves at Jack’s creek. early. . almost the first on the 
ground. Jack’s creek I found to be quite a small place of two or 
three stores. in the Southwestern corner of Henderson county. near 
a small stream called Jack’s creek from which we suppose it took its 
name At about ten O’clock the speaking began. at an arbor that 
seemed to have once belonged to a camp ground which was cleaned 
out, and fitted up for the occasion. Judge Tolbert from Jackson led 
of the first speach, and quite a plain. practical satisfactory speech. 
Judge Milton Brown from the same place then arose and began in 
a slow faltering way to make another railroad talk. he seemed to get 
better as he advanced until he launched out into a grand style of 
eloquence. and force that was truly stirring. He spoke of the march 
of improvement that proud America was the happy scene of. and that 
was reaping the blessings of. He showed clearly that Railroad con- 
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veyance. was much safer. quicker and cheaper than Steam Boat and 
that Stock holders were doing nothing so much to their own interest 
as to invest their surplus in railroad stocks. Judge Brown is an able 
speaker and he seemed to lay out his ability on this occasion to ad- 
vantage. When he was through the marshall read the order to be 
observed in going to dinner. First Musicians, Speakers, Revolution- 
ary Soldiers if any (but there were none) Ministers of the Gospel, 
Gentlemen from a distance, (this order I promptly responded to), 
the ladies, Gentlemen generally, we all march to the table, some 
hundred and fifty yards distant to the table. in a beautiful grove 
on the bank of the creek. the ladies table was formed in a circle. and 
could accommodate a great many which it did for they swarm around 
like an immense circle of white and varigated beauty of some other 
kind. yes this immense circle reminded one of the galaxy of stars 
oer head. 

The order of the gentlemen’s table was not preserved longer than 
the first pass was made for then a great rush and confusion began 
which soon cleard the tables of meat and bread and strowed the 
grease over many hansome coats of which there were not a few, but 
they were out numbered by the long tail blue jenes, with brass but- 
tons, and the old style calico frocks with short waist. 

The table was kept replenished from the first till all got their 
dinners. After which they returned to the stand, and began to take 
stock in the Ohio, and Mobile railroad, which passed in 7 miles of 
that place and through one corner of the county. Some Ten Thou- 
sand Dollars were taken or 100 shares of $100 each share. Some 
very ordinary looking men took 10, 15, or 20 shares This through 
with the crowd broke off graduly but few were left, and we were 
among them. We started at four, came near starting, when the 
driver cracked his whip. the mules brought quick jump. the lead one 
broke his whiffle tree strop the off one run round to his side and came 
near upsetting the close carriage. and four of us in it, and such 
scampering, we had to get out of that carriage! Some called out in 
squalling terms, “Unlock the door,” another, “get out, get out,” I just 
reached one hand out unboltet the door stept out, caugh the mule, 
held him fast, and let the others get out as they could which they 
did like pouring pigs out of a basket. We found a rope and tied up 
the broken parts and and were soon off in a whip passing crowds like 
Judge Brown’s rail cars pass steem boats. We were in lexington in 
three hours after starting a distance of Sixteen miles. Some three 
miles from town we passed a poor man’s house, who had Seven blind 
children, We saw some of them in the yard seeming as lively as if 
they could see, except one who appeared to be a hopeless idiot 


VULGARITY 


I did not enjoy myself in our return to town, there was one young 
gentleman, quite a nice youth, a merchant, very clever, and by the 
by well though of, but in that trip, I never heard the like of wicked, 
cursing, mingled with the lowest vulgarity, he kept it, all the way 
till near town when Mr. Nance from Paris, gave him a few touches 
of his own coin, except the profanity, which nearly silenced him. 

I find the most of young gentlemen of this place, and some at other 
places, priding themselves in low vulgarity and wicked profanity Why 
is it so. gentlemen should be as careful towards each other in their 
manners to please as with ladies even. Nothing puts a man down 
so quick with me as this same vulgarity in conversation and this 
same young men pass off with the ladies who know them not, as nice 
gentlemen, when infact they are not fit for the company of brutes, 
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and if they would look at it as others do they would surely quit and 
lay down this badge of “Niggerism, 

17 The day pleasant, nothing unusual in town. A few drunk 
men. One poor fellow I noticed early this morning with oxen, and 
cart loaded with meal driving around town so drunk he did not know 
how to get out of this little place, and so wise he wold not let his 
oxen go the right way, so kept them going round the square and 
near the groceries. till some kind gentleman took compassion on the 
poor cattle and tied them to a horse rack with the cart. and deciple 
of Bacchus in it. so very drunk that he could only turn his face up 
to the almost vertical sun. and sleep off his troubles like a wise 
philosopher, O how consoling must the wine cup be! he waked up 
after an hours repose and began his rounds which he kep up till late 
in the day when I suppose some kind neighbor, took the much abused 
brutes from the more than brutish master and drove them with their 
bread stuffs to the anxious wife and hungry children. 

18th. Went to the Baptist Sunday School this morning was in- 
vited to take charge of an absent teachers class. after much impor- 
tunity I consented but wished I had not, for the little urchins didn’t 
know their lesson Heard the Methodist preacher at twelve, and at 
candle lighting, was interested both times. 


A “THUNDER BOLDT” 


20, This evening were visited by copious shower, attended by 
heavy thunder, lightning struck a post near a store door, a low post 
at that, The report Scared a great many, a crowd was soon gathered 
about, tracing the splinters around. I was greatly amused at the 
remark of a ruff gent Who said, “Yer can find the rock in Seven year”, 
“What rock”? said some one “Why the thing they call the thunder- 
bolt”. Such Superstition! 

21 This morning the town was thrown into some commotion by 
the report of a marriage which came off this morning to the great 
satisfaction of a widoed gentleman of fifty and rather lean, And a 
lady of more than ordinary flesh, of 25. 

They came driving up the street by where I was sitting in the 
door of my boarding house. O, how cosily she smiled on the gaping 
crowd and leaned on the arm of her sweet dearest, he looking as vic- 
torious as Wellington after the battle of Waterloo. O how sweet 
the Matrimonial band that makes the old forget care, The young for- 
get the joys of early life, and look forward to more pleasant Days. 

22. This sam youthful couple spent yesterday and last night in 
the country at his country seat but have come to town today. I 
was mistaken in his age. he is said to be Sixty four and she sixty five 


SoNS OF TEMPERANCE 


24, Col Wm Haskell passed through town this morning enrout 
for Nashville he is appointed elector for the State at large and is 
going to Nashville to receive his appointments. How some Men will 
be Men place them where you will. Haskell was once a bright and 
shining light in the whig ranks. At another we see him, the brave 
and accomplished officer in the Mexican War, was then elected to 
congress, but there he was overcome by the monster intemperance 
and for three years neglected his country’s cause, his own interests, 
his bright honor, and a devoted wife and family in traveling through 
the northern citys in debauchery and misery. But thanks to the 
Sons of Temperance, they picked him up. washed his poluted being 
and restored to that almost broken hearted wife those orphaned chil- 
dren, a fond husband and indulgent father. So much for Sons. 

The Colonel has spent the time since his recovery to the promo- 
tion of that order which proved his best friend in an hour of trouble 
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and ruin. He goes forth now to wake the sleeping energies of his 
countrymen in the coming strife for party ascendency, as a new man, 
yes new born from the sinks of polution and cankering vice. And his 
clarion voice shall be heard from the Alegany Mountains to the great 
Mississippi waiking up long slumbring aclimation that shall with loud 
shout burst forth in pealing applause such as want to greet this 
mighty orator in the days of yore when the willy serpent Alcohol 
had not entwined his insiduous coil a round the luxuriant young tree 
and saped its vitals. but as the poison vine is stripped from the de- 
caying oak, but leaves the tree recovering, so intemperance striped 
from decaying man leaves him untrameled and susceptible of the 
medium of human friendship which soon restores him to his former 
luxuriance and fruitfulness, 


PERRYVILLE 


23d. Nothing of interest for the last few days. This evening 
received a letter from Perryville, advising us that a box of material 
of ours was there, and I have determined to go horse back there to- 
morrow and bring the contents of said box in a pair of saddle bags. 

25. Went to Perryville yesterday, although twas Sabbath, and 
this morning find myself quite sick from my long ride. ’tis twenty 
five miles there and I went there and returned in a day, and was 
taken sick before I had reached five miles from this place, was sick 
all the way and of cours enjoyed the trip not at all. Twas no more 
than I deserved for breaking the Sabbath so. 

26. Have been quite unwell all day. There is some interest in 
town to the baptist examination will begin tomorrow a number of the 
students of that school are from adjoining counties and their parents 
have been flocking in all day, and the town is quite alive with these, 
and lawyers attending the circuit court which is now in session. 

27. This morning attended the examination, heard nothing extra. 
I thought the youn ladies acquitted themselves but tolerably, for the 
teachers were inclined to appologize too much. One young ladie 
fainted while being examined, from standing up so long they said but 
perhaps, from that murderous, suicidal practice of tight lacing so 
abominably destructive to human life, such a despicable practice, that 
contracts the lungs, narrows down the time of respiration, and kills 
more females than drunkenness does males. 

O, that nature would be regarded and allowed to have her way, 
and let women be satisfied with God’s arrangements and laws. I 
never want a wife that “Squeezes her Gizzard out with Stays” and 
makes herself a sickly coughing invalid fit only to faint and be an 
object of pity. and to be waited on as a petted child, 

29 To attended the examination and heard two classes examined 
one on Latin grammar, and one in Logic. A tolerably poor exami- 
nation I thought. At night attended the Exhibition a very large 
crowd was there, and magnificent disorder prevailed to such an extent 
that the young ladies were scarcely heard, altho they read loudly 
and well. 

CLIFTON 


30. This morning packed up my baggage and took stage for 
Clifton on the Tennessee river. Left Lexington immediately after 
breakfast. Found a gentleman and young lady in the Stage who 
seemed to be pleasant and inteligent. the lady was quite beautiful 
and very communicative, who seemed to be a model of female excel- 
lence. I almost fell in love with her. The road was very dusty and 
the day quite warm. Three miles from town we were hailed by a 
man on the road side who wanted to ride four miles to his residence. 
as he had been up to town and been in a “big spree” was scarcely 
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able to walk home. I was outside with the driver as the cool morn- 
ing breeze was fanning trees delightfully and I amused myself in 
abusing the drunk man who with his bottle was stored away on top. 
He seemed to get quite penitent under my lecture and promised to 
drink no more till next Christmas eve. 

The sun becoming quite warm I left the drivers seat and went 
in sidd. We had quite a disagreeable time in the dust, and heat but a 
good road through a very poor country. a bout twelve o’clock we 
were overtaken with a pleasant little shower that revived everything 
greatly causing the little warblers to sing a merryer tune Making 
the dusty bushes look clean and fresh. and the cedar trees look 
white with the thick matter rain drops. This country (Decadur) 
has a number of pines and cedar hills, At the dinner stand 714 miles 
from Clifton we found a fine watering place, of sulphur water, which 
is known as the Bath Springs but are not nown visited, as there are 
now. accommodations kept, the water is strong an good, the situation 
high and healthy and should be a famous place of resort. 

About two o’clock we came in sight of the beautiful Tennessee 
River and drove Rapidly down it’s smooth and level bank, some two 
miles to the ferry opposite town We were soon across on a boat, and 
up the steep bluff into the new but beautiful little town of Clifton 
which is situated on a fine bluff bank, that extends for miles up and 
down on the east bank of the river. I got off at this place and left 
my pleasant companions to pursue their way on the smooth turn- 
_ pike (which terminates here) to Nashville. While here I heard 
quite an amusing anectdote that was going the rounds of the place. 
A young couple had agreed on the importance of the married life 
and much against the will of the old folks were to be married. and 
marry they would, without the knowledge of the parents, the young 
man went off to another county to get his license to prevent his in- 
tended but unwilling father in law from knowing his intentions. Com- 
ing home he made arrangement with his sweet one to meet him at 
night to accompany him to the parsons, he waiting the while at the 
yard fence with horses to convey them off in triumph, the signal was 
that she would go out to the pump and give a few strokes as if 
drawing water. he would whistle at the fence and receive his lady 
love and be off before the fond father could miss the girl. The hope- 
ful bridegroom procured his waiter to go with him and some half 
dozen other old friends whom he stationed on the road to join them 
in their victorious return. he with his waiter went to the appointed 
place, after waiting in breathless anxiety for an hour they heard 
the electric signal, whistling in answer the now almost happyfied 
youth waited till he saw the one of all others come cautiously but 
lightly tripping along. he received her in open arms and was care- 
fully lifting her over the fence when she coolly remarked that he 
was a forward youth, in supprise he answered this surprising remark 
with an enquiring look when.O Ghost! twas the old lady! he droped 
her and fled “in utmost confusion” as whiped warriors say, It ap- 
pears that the old man had smelt the trick and sent the old lady out 
on purpose, but not ’til he had persuaded his daughter never to marry 
the man however, 

81 Was waked this morning by the cry of “a boat” “a boat”. 
hurrying down the bank. I was soon on board the steamer Fannie 
Farrar, and gliding down the river. Sat out on the boat for an hour, 
enjoying the romantic scenery by a full moonlight. The east bank 
of the river is an abrupt bluff in many places and terminating in 
gentle slopes as small creeks occasionally put in. thes hills are cov- 
ered over with beautiful cedar groves that give a pleasant relief to 
the bare rocks. While seated on the boat and viewing this scenery 
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as mellowed by the soft moonlight I felt as if an enchanted world, 
long I sat alone till wearied with the beauty of nature, then sought 
my state room to sleep but could not for thinking of sweet river, 
modern inventions & c. I shoved open my room door to drink in 
more of Nature’s eloquence and lay awake till near daylight when 
I was up again many miles from where I got on this little Leviathan, 

August Ist. Quite cool this morning so much so that ’twas quite 
unpleesent on deck, and I was glad to “turn in” out of the northern 

reeze. ‘ 

I found but few passengers aboard but we contrived to pass the 
morning pleasantly after the cool part of morning was over by sitting 
out on boiler deck remarking the ever changing scenery. 

I was put out at Wynn’s ferry at 2 o’clock P.M. where I found 
several old friends whom I was quite glad to see 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE HOLSTON VALLEYS 


Historical Sketches of the Holston Valleys. By Thomas W. Preston. 
Pages xvii, 186. 1926, Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tennessee. 


That there is a distinct revival of interest in matters historical 
in East Tennessee is made evident by the number of books issued 
within the last five years in that section, dealing with some phase of 
our past. This movement appears to have manifested itself at three 
places in that grand division. At Chattanooga the Lookout Press 
has so far turned out four volumes of genealogy, Notable Families 
of the South, each the work of Miss Zella Armstrong. At Johnson 
City, the Watauga Press has issued two books by Sam’! C. Williams; 
and from the Kingsport Press, of Kingsport, there comes a volume 
written by Thomas W. Preston, of Bristol. 

What is a pleasing and assuring fact, the book is announced to 
be the first of a series to be published by the same Press under the 
general designation of the “Holston Historical Series.” The other 
volumes named for later issue are: 


Historical Sketches of the Holston Valleys, II (19th Century), 
beginning where the present volume ends. 


Famous Characters of the South in the Building of the Nation. 
Indiam Tribes of the Southeast. 
The Tennessee American. 


If one might venture a suggestion without even the appearance 
of criticism of so notable and promising a plan, it would be that, in- 
stead of a work on so comprehensive a subject as “Famous Characters 
of the South,” the size set for the books of the series seems to indi- 
cate a narrower subject, such as the “History of Kingsport,” the 
location of the Press which is promoting the series under the inspira- 
tion and direction of its president, Mr. E. W. Palmer. Very few 
places in the Old Southwest can surpass Kingsport in interest as an 
historical focus. Its recorded history dates from 1750, and chapters 
of thrilling interest would with some difficulty be held within the 
compass set for the volume. 

The book now being reviewed is not confined to the history of the 
Holston Valleys in Tennessee; the reach is to the upper valleys in 
Virginia. It is well written; in a facile and pleasing style. 

The chapter-headings are: The Cherokees; The Scotch-Irish; the 
Trans-Alleghany Country; The Beginnings of Kingsport; Christian’s 
Campaign into the Cherokee Country; Dunmore’s War; The Chero- 
kees on the War-path; The State of Franklin; The First Declaration 
of Independence; Laws Framed by Our Forefathers; Three Decisive 
Battles; Geology of the Kingsport District; The Unaka National 
Forest; The Camp-meeting; The Jacksons in Sullivan County; The 
Frontier Roads. 

The most serious criticism that can be justly leveled is, that the 
chapters are not arranged in historical sequence, and that the two 
which are non-historical should have closed the volume; or, better 
still, omitted in order that the space be given to a treatment of the 
Byrd-Stephen campaign against the Cherokees in 1761. The book 
does not pretend to be exhaustive or more than sketches, and is in 
principal points an admirable production. As the Publishers’ Fore- 
word states: “The events chronicled in this little volume are but a 
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few of the outstanding incidents to this section. There are many 
more just as interesting.” 

The fact that the publishers have projected such a plan, and 
chosen such a capable historian as author of the initial volume, speaks 
well for “big business.” It must have been well understood that such 
an enterprise could not be made to pay its way. The Kingsport 
Press has the largest and best equipped printing plant in America, 
and the beauty of the book in mechanical construction is plenary 
proof of the high-grade work it turns out. 

The publishers, the author and, most of all, the State of Tennes- 
see should take pride in the first volume of the announced series; 
and the appearance of ‘other numbers will be awaited wie Soeur: 


PIONEER DAYS IN ARKANSAS* 
Rav. R. F. CAMPBELL, D.D. 


This story has to do with the early settlers in South Arkansas, 
who came facing the hardships of pioneer life, partly in the spirit of 
adventure and partly with a view of subduing the wilderness and 
making a home for themselves and their children. 


The aboriginal Choctaws had been moved to the Indian Territory, 
leaving the country to carnivorous beasts that found a rich food- 
supply in herds of deer and flocks of wild turkeys. 


Land was offered by the government at one dollar per acre, but 
the wildness of the country made the better class of people slow in 
availing themselves of the offer. 

It was in 1843, seven years after opening the country to settlers, 
that Colin McRae arrived from middle North Carolina with his wife 
and three children and several families of African slaves. He was 
followed in 1845 by his brother-in-law, Dr. Charles Chester, a phy- 
sician of the old school, reminding one of Weelum MacLure of Bonnie 
Briar Bush fame. Dr. Chester brought with him his wife and three 
children. Among those born after their removal to Arkansas was 
the boy Samuel H., who developed into the beloved Secretary-Emeritus 
: Homien Missions, Presbyterian Church, U. S., the author of the 

ooklet. 

Dr. Chester pictures in graphic and entertaining style the life 
of this pioneer colony, which by the summer of 1845 had grown to 
a dozen households with about twenty children and quite a number 
of slaves. 

Sitting in an old-fashioned, split-bottom chair, tilted against the 
chimney wall, the future secretary of Foreign Missions read by the 
soft blazing pine knots the whole series of Waverly Novels, Good- 
rich’s Pictorial History of the United States, the stories in Mc- 
Guffey’s Readers, and many other books the pioneers had brought 
with them. 

The social life of the colonists was simple, but not altogether 
wanting in warmth and color. Their tables were laden with whole- 
some and well-cooked food. Their cotton was shipped to New Orleans 
and brought in enough ready money to purchase such comforts as 
they needed to bring in from the outside. 

Their log school-house was a true Academy of learning, where the 
boys and girls were well grounded in “the three R’s” and in the 
classics. It soon became a fixed tradition that the teacher must be 
a college graduate and a member of the Presbyterian Church. 


*Pioneer Days in Arkansas, by Rev. S. H. Chester, D.D. Published by Com- 
mittee of Pub., Richmond, Va. 
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The homogeneous community was served by a noble succession of 
godly ministers, among them Rev. William S. Lacy, progenitor of 
a line of distinguished preachers of the Gospel. Dr. Chester’s father 
was an elder in the church and superintendent of the Sunday School. 

Many incidents are related illustrating the close and kindly rela- 
tions of the white colonists to their negro slaves. There is an inter- 
esting chapter on War Times, Reconstruction, the Ku Klux Klan, and 
the re-welding of national life. 

Some of us who attended the meeting of the General Assembly 
at El Dorado, Ark., were puzzled to know the origin of the strange 
name “Smackover” borne by the famous oil-field of Southern Arkan- 
sas. Dr. Chester says it is a corruption of the French, Chemin-convert 
(blind trail) a name given to the roads cut through the forest by the 
French from points in Louisiana to their trading posts in the Indian 
Territory. Mount Holly, near by, got its name from the abundance 
of holly trees whose beautiful green leaves and red berries were the 
most conspicuous feature of the forest landscape. 

This sketch of pioneer days in Southern Arkansas will furnish 
an entertaining and instructive hour of reading. It is a human docu- 
ment of great interest. It is the story of one of the springs opened 
in the wilderness, which became fountain heads of our national life. 
Out of this pioneer colony came such men as Gov. McRae of Arkansas, 
Gen. Simon B. Buckner, Vice-Presidential candidate of the gold- 
standard wing of the Democratic party in 1896, our own Dr. Chester, 
and many useful citizens of less note. 
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GEN. ROBERT E. LEE’S INSPIRATION TO 
THE INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION OF 
THE SOUTH, EXEMPLIFIED IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHERN 
IRON INTERESTS* 


By JUDGE ROBERT EWING 


The operations of the United States Steel Corporation 
are of such magnitude and of such general interest and con- 
cern to so many that they have come to constitute, nowadays, 
a kind of barometer for nearly all other kinds of business. 
Thousands of stockholders of the Corporation watch, with 
keen interest, the daily rise and fall in the quotations of its 
stock on the New York Stock Exchange and millions of 
others, engaged in other branches of business, look with 
equal interest for the periodic utterances, sometimes made 
in the nature of prophecies, of Judge Gary, the head of the 
Corporation, concerning the present status and probable 
trend of future business. Such is their confidence in his 
ability, conservatism and integrity, that many business men 
confidently trim their sails to accord with his predictions. 
The extraordinary rise which has occurred during the past 
year in the Exchange quotations of the stock of the Cor- 
poration, seems to have verified predictions made by Judge 
Gary a year ago. Very many have profited Jargely by fol- 
lowing them. 


Judge Gary, who has served so long as the head of the 
Corporation, has just passed his eightieth birthday. Though 
he has attained to this age and for many years has borne 
the heaviest of responsibilities, his present mental and phys- 
ical vigor, resulting from a very temperate life, may yet 
give him many more years for useful service. His ambition 
seems to be, when tired nature calls for retirement from 


*This valuable contribution appropriately follows the widely read article on 
General Robert E. Lee After Appomattox, appearing in this Magazine, Vol. IX. 
No. 2—July, 1925 [Issued May, 1927]—Ed. 
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such serious labors, to leave the Company in such a thor- 
oughly satisfactory condition in every respect that others, 
who have served under him, who are acquainted with his 
views and who have greatly profited by their training un- 
der him, may take up and conduct safely, the affairs of the 
Corporation. 

While the future of the Corporation is the real thing 
which interests all and in which most of us have great con- 
fidence, notwithstanding occasional reported decreases in 
unfilled orders for its products, the thought has occurred to 
me that a few facts, of a reminiscent nature, in regard to 
its history may prove of some interest to the general reader. 


A PERSONAL REFERENCE 


In undertaking to write briefly concerning Southern 
Iron Ores and their direct and indirect connections with the 
Corporation’s operations, it is hoped that readers will par- 
don a personal reference at the outset. It is very reluctantly 
made and only to show that I have lived in the South from 
1865, the year in which the Civil War terminated and have 
enjoyed opportunities to observe industrial progress. Many 
of the things done in this regard, particularly those relat- 
ing to manufacture of raw materials, were significant in 
their helpful effect, in giving the South the prosperity it now 
enjoys, presaging a far greater future. If I have failed to 
catch the spirit and significance of the one concerning which 
I write, the fault is mine. 

Born in Nashville, Tennessee, I was at the outbreak of 
the Civil War a very small lad. My father, Hon. Andrew 
Ewing, who at one time had served as a member of Con- 
gress from the Hermitage district, was an ardent admirer 
of President Andrew Jackson and his political principles. 
By campaigning the State, prior to secession, he did what 
he could to prevent the breaking up of the Union, but when 
the inevitable conflict between the States came, he went with 
the people among whom he had lived, finally giving up his 
life, in front of Atlanta, in 1864. Coming back from Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, in 1863, when his family could no longer 
accompany him farther Southward, I was under the im- 
mediate necessity, as one of his many children, of going at 
once to work to support myself. I made a little more money 
than was necessary to do this, but while doing it, I was not 
getting the kind of education I longed for. I was restless 
under this situation and so when I saw in the newspapers 
that General Robert E. Lee had agreed to accept the presi- 
dency of what was then Washington College, in Lexington, 
Va., I was fired with a boyish ambition to serve under him 
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and besought my mother’s permission to spend the small 
sum of money which I had accumulated, in the effort to 
acquire such an education. Her permission granted, I sped 
away to Lexington to spend there two years attending Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 


GENERAL LEE AND WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


It so happened that one of the very first things 
which I beheld on my arrival one afternoon was General 
Lee, elegantly dressed in beautiful Confederate mili- 
tary gray, mounted on “Traveler,” that gallant gray, 
which had borne him safely through so many dangers. He 
was riding slowly by the cemetery on the outskirts of the 
little town, where rested peacefully, “under the shade of 
the trees,” all that was mortal of his noble Lieutenant Com- 
mander, Stonewall Jackson, whose grave was then marked 
by a very simple headstone. I congratulated myself that I 
had seen him thus so soon after arriving and my heart 
swelled with emotion. Though General Lee was, by his thor- 
ough education at West Point and by the high rank he took 
while there, eminently qualified to teach any of the classes in 
the University, particularly those in mathematics and engi- 
neering, personal teaching was not the thing the Trustees of 
Washington College had in view in inviting him to become 
its head. It was his demonstrated power to organize and, in 
a general way, make highly useful to the young people of the 
South, a new and far greater institution, founded on the 
old, whose name was to link his name with that of Washing- 
ton, the beloved father of his country. Many, indeed, smiled, 
when they read his very modest letter of acceptance, express- 
ing doubts as to his fitness for the tendered office. These 
doubts the Trustees did not entertain, because they knew 
that the real thing they sought and gained by his accept- 
ance of headship, was the benefit of his wise counsel in that 
critical period of his country’s history, and particularly the 
more intimate advantage to accrue of having these young 
men near him, to be inspired by his illustrious example, to 
do great things. He immediately surrounded himself with 
an able faculty and continued until his life ended, to guide 
the young men of that greater institution of learning along 
the paths of wiser preparation for deeds of accomplishment 
which would redound and which, admittedly, have since re- 
dounded not only to the honor and benefit of the South, but 
to that of the nation as well. He was the humblest of Chris- 
tians, never too proud to serve in the lowliest capacity. 
Many, many times have I placed my very small contribution 
in the basket carried by him through the aisles as one of 
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the vestrymen of his church on Sunday mornings in Lex- 
ington. In the humblest way, he there occupied his pew, lis- 
tening to Dr. Pendleton, who had been his Chief of Artillery 
in the Virginia Campaigns, tell what were the commands of 
the Master. Needless to say, his life exemplified, in every 
way, a faithful obedience to these. 


GENERAL LEE AND REHABILITATION 


Though I did not do much studying, I have always felt 
that by simply attending that University I enjoyed an in- 
estimable advantage—the high privilege of seeing that truly 
remarkable man, every day of those two years, and hearing 
him, on frequent occasions, very solemnly advise the young 
men there assembled, as to what should be their future con- 
duct as citizens of a re-united nation. The major part of 
the eight hundred students attending the University in those 
early years, after the close of the war, was made up of young 
men, eighteen or nineteen years of age, who had entered his 
army as mere boys, but who, under severe disadvantages, 
were determined, under his renewed leadership, to recover, 
in an educational way, the four years’ time consumed while 
serving as soldiers. The hardships and experiences which 
they had undergone as soldiers, had given them, even at that 
early age, the judgment and appreciation of grown men of 
the importance of not letting slip by, unavailed of, the still 
existing opportunity of acquiring an education. Conse- 
quently they received as men these talks of General Lee. In 
the main, these were but intense reiterations of what he had 
told them in parting from them as their military leader and 
that was to accept, in a manly and honorable way, the fate 
of war; that when, after study, they returned to their devas- 
tated homes, they should do everything possible to rehabili- 
tate that particular section of what had again become their 
common country; to help as quickly as possible to bind up 
all wounds and by their earnest efforts bring about pros- 
perity and consequent happiness to their people; that in or- 
der to do this the more effectually they should study faith- 
fully to fit themselves for the development, in the most intel- 
ligent way, of much of the undeveloped natural wealth with 
which that section of the Union which they were to occupy 
had been greatly favored by nature. I do not remember ever 
to have seen the General smile though this sadness did not 
prevent him from showing to all his very gracious nature. 
I was somewhat younger than the most but listened to these 
talks with very great interest and they sank deep into my 
mind. Throughout my life I have tried to follow the advice 
I heard him give to those young men. I have been paying 
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much attention to a number of matters which I thought 
tended to the advance of our people, such as the rehabili- 
tation of worn soils by a proper system of fertilization and 
cultivation; advocating, too, with all my might, the conver- 
sion by the people of the South themselves, by manufacture, 
on the ground where produced and into usable, marketable 
shape, many of the South’s raw materials and have also 
earnestly tried to be instrumental in the education of our 
boys and girls in such a progressive and conservative way 
as to cause them to respect profoundly at all times the 
majesty of existing laws; to take an active part in maintain- 
ing sound and progressive municipal and State governments 
and to profit by carefully reading and thoroughly digesting 
the valued written thoughts of good writers, English and 
American, and, in many other ways, such as I could think 
of, endeavoring to nerve them to the importance of perform- 
ing the full duties of good citizenship. 


PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH RESPOND 


I know that I am as truly loyal in feeling to the general 
government as it is possible for one to be. I rejoice in every 
movement of real advance, whether moral or material it 
matters not in what part of the general country such ad- 
vance takes place, but I confess that when I see how truly 
the people of the South, in a very brave spirit, have obeyed 
General Lee’s patriotic advice and when, in consequence, 
evidences of their advance, morally, educationally and ma- 
terially, along so many lines, since 1865, till the present day, 
crowd in upon me, as they must do on all other observing 
persons, I cannot at times refrain from feeling like com- 
menting, in a reminiscent way, on some of the particular 
acts of Southern people, which have brought about these 
advances, and which have caused the South to become such 
a recognized and valuable contributor to the prosperity of a 
great and long since re-united country, in whose defense, 
time and again, the people of the South have shown such a 
willingness and readiness to rise. Robert Edward Lee “‘he- 
roically finished a life heroic.” Though long since dead he 
still speaks to those who hold in reverence a memory of his 
lofty character. 

In this brief article, touching on Southern Iron Ores, it 
is certainly not my intention to say anything derogatory to 
the United States Steel Corporation or any of its past or 
present officials, because I find myself without the slightest 
disposition to do so. Even if I had such disposition, I could 
not in simple honesty fail to remember what a generous and 
public spirited disposition Andrew Carnegie made of the 
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many millions of the bonds which the Corporation turned 
over to him in purchase of his Pittsburgh Iron and Steel 
making properties, nor how hundreds of educational insti- 
tutions and other eminently worthy bodies and associations, 
very many of which are situated in the South, now hold these 
bonds with the utmost confidence, as parts of their endow- 
ment funds, nor could I ignore the fact at which I greatly 
rejoiced that many millions of dollars have been most wisely 
expended by the Corporation in the South, in putting steel 
making in the South on such a sound basis, giving very 
many thousands acceptable and profitable employment and 
offering to industrial enterprises in the South the opportu- 
nity to get nearby, easily and promptly, the fabricated steel 
needed in the inauguration or building up of various under- 
takings. 
SPIRIT OF THE SOUTH SINCE 1865 


Intended for the lay, not the skilled technical reader, 
who, in his superior knowledge might attempt to convict me 
of inaccuracies of statement, this article will concern itself 
mainly with the actual possession by the South of valuable 
iron ores and the self-reliant spirit shown since 1865 by the 
people of the South themselves, in spite of their lack of 
capital, in rendering these ores of greater value to the na- 
tion, as well as to this particular section of the Union. 

As is well known, the body of the people of the South, 
prior to the Civil War, were agriculturists. The many 
changes brought about by the war necessarily turned their 
attention to the advisability, (not, by any means, to the 
abandonment of agriculture, which still remains their chief 
pursuit, but) of engaging more strongly than they had done 
before these changes were brought about, in the develop- 
ment of the natural sources of wealth, other than land, 
which they possessed and by manufacture, converting, at 
(or as near as possible) the point of production, into mark- 
etable articles of common use, many of the raw materials 
which go to make up such natural wealth, in this way get- 
ting, in addition to the small profit of the producer, the very 
much higher one of the manufacturer and thus not only be- 
coming more self-reliant as a people, but utilizing these 
things for themselves as well as producing a surplus of 
them for the use of others. 

Among the many new industries thus engaged in almost 
immediately after 1865, was that of producing pig iron 
for ordinary foundry uses, on a far larger scale than had 
been done theretofore. Larger blast iron furnaces, of an 
improved and very different type from the old and with a 
very much larger output than that of the smaller ones of 
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former date, were erected in vicinities possessing ample 
deposits of iron ore, coke-making coal and limestone. For 
many years this pig iron was shipped to northern and west- 
ern cities and was found by foundrymen to be very desirable, 
because of its chemical composition, for mixture with the 
stronger irons made in the North, out of Lake region ores. 
The hope, however, was doubtless even then entertained by 
these Southern makers of pig iron that eventually, when 
outside capital in larger amounts could be obtained, steel 
furnaces for converting this pig iron into steel, at points 
where the iron was produced, could be erected and success- 
fully operated, but, somewhat to their dismay, prior to 1890, 
Northern steel makers of considerable experience alleged 
that a fine quality of steel could not be made out of Southern 
iron ores because there existed in the iron made in the blast 
furnace from these ores, certain impurities, which could 
not be expelled by the methods of expulsion then known and 
employed in their steel furnaces by these Northern steel 
makers. Had this allegation been scientifically true, or 
rather, had not a certain process of steel manufacture, other 
than that employed by them, been put into use in the South 
—a process which did satisfactorily expel these impurities, 
—the country, as a whole, would have been shut off for steel 
making purposes from the benefit of getting for use, by 
the whole country, of these very considerable deposits. The 
employment of this process, opening up as it did Southern 
ores to steel making potentiality, constituted really an ad- 
ditional supply of iron ores for the ultimate and most desir- 
able purpose of which iron ores are susceptible, namely, 
convertibility of the iron made in the blast iron furnaces 
from these ores into steel of acceptable quality. This prac- 
tical addition to our country’s store of iron ores was cer- 
tainly a very significant thing, redounding and hereafter 
sure to continue to redound, to the general good. 


PRESIDENT TAFT AND THE ORE SUPPLY 


It may be remembered that President Taft, not long 
after becoming President, reversed the action of his pre- 
decessor, President Roosevelt, and directed the Attorney- 
General of the United States to proceed in the courts against 
the United States Steel Corporation for monopolizing the 
ore supplies of the United States. Honorable J. M. Dickin- 
son, a former member of the Nashville Bar and later on, 
Secretary of War in President Taft’s cabinet, was employed 
as special counsel, to assist the Attorney-General in the con- 
duct of this suit. The suit was prepared, instituted, and 
tried in the Federal Courts. The Government finally lost 
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but, though it did lose, yet when Mr. Schwab, President of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, the second largest steel man- 
ufacturing company in the United States, began to look 
around for an adequate supply of iron ores for use by his 
company, he found it impossible to secure these in the north- 
western part of the United States and was finally forced, 
after a futile search, to go first to Cuba and then to South 
America. So far as I personally know, the only great de- 
posits of iron ores existing in the United States in great 
quantity, in one locality, easily gotten at, and not controlled 
by the United States Steel Corporation, are the undeveloped 
ores of Wisconsin, known as the J. J. Hill ores. These, also, 
at one time, were leased but not actively operated by the 
United States Steel Corporation. Prior to the institution 
of the Government’s suit, the Corporation, to break the 
force of the charge of monopoly of ores made by the Gov- 
ernment, offered to and I am quite positive did cancel this 
Hill lease but the offer made was declined by the Govern- 
ment, because a two-year notice of cancellation of the lease 
was required by its terms. 


No one, with any degree of certainty, can prophecy just 
how long the present great ore banks of the Corporation 
will withstand the tremendous drafts now being annually 
made on them. Let us, for the good of the whole country, 
hope that the time of exhaustion is far, very far removed, 
but while this is the hope of all, at the same time, it may be 
well to remember that when the Corporation cancelled the 
Hill lease, Mr. Hill, whose very great ability was universally 
recognized and who was not, by any means, lacking in fore- 
sight in industrial affairs, said that cancellation of the lease 
was a matter of indifference to him and his associates be- 
cause he was well satisfied that some day, soon or late, the 
renewal of that lease or a new lease from some other source, 
would be sought and at far higher royalties. If Mr. Hill’s 
predictions had a basis of value in fact, then the addition of 
Southern ores, for steel making purposes, to the Nation’s 
supply, becomes doubly significant. 


SELECT ORES 


Prior to his sale to the Steel Corporation of his Bessemer 
furnaces at Pittsburgh, Mr. Carnegie, in purchasing iron 
ores from the ore dealers of the Lake region for his blast 
iron furnaces, which produced the iron which he converted 
into steel in his steel furnaces then and there employed by 
him, always stipulated that these iron ores, so bought by 
him, should be comparatively free from impurities—in other 
words, selected ores, not containing these impurities beyond 
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what was technically called the Bessemer limit. Presum- 
ably he made this stipulation because the furnaces he em- 
ployed did not expel these impurities down to the low point 
desired. Their unexpelled presence in the iron and their 
passage thence into the steel would have resulted in an in- 
‘ferior steel product, which if rolled into railroad rails, would 
have given rails liable to break under heavy use. The pre- 
caution, however, taken by Mr. Carnegie at the outset in 
refusing to buy ores containing impurities beyond the point 
these steel furnaces could handle, enabled him to make a 
steel rail which would not break. 


Simultaneously with its purchase from Mr. Carnegie, of 
his blast iron and steel furnaces, the Steel Corporation also 
bought very large tracts of iron ore lands. Some portions 
of these ores, of course, were of a select nature, such as Mr. 
Carnegie always stipulated for in purchasing from these 
former ore land owners, but the main body was impreg- 
nated, more or less, with impurities which ran somewhat 
beyond the Bessemer limit. Shortly after this joint pur- 
chase of furnaces and ore lands, the Steel Corporation, then 
owner of both, began work vigorously because the demand 
for steel at that time was unprecedented, so very urgent, 
in fact, that with its railroads and big steam shovels in the 
ore banks, the Corporation, under such very pressing de- 
mand for its products, simply could not afford to potter 
around, seeking selected ores only, but had to take the ores 
as its steam shovels came to them and use these in its blast 
iron furnaces for the making of iron to be converted into 
steel. Occasionally, therefore, due to the undesirable qual- 
ity of some of the ores which were used, these impurities 
existing were not removed by the furnaces which the Corp- 
oration was then using, down to the low point of expulsion 
desired and the steel, therefore, which was made out of such 
ores, did not come up to Mr. Carnegie’s standard. 


HARRIMAN SEEKS GoopD ROADS 


Such of the steel rails as were, at that time, made by the 
Steel Corporation from iron ores containing impurities be- 
yond the Bessemer limit, frequently broke. Mr. Harriman, 
then the controlling spirit in many important railways, 
was particularly unfortunate in getting more than his share 
of such rails and a number of his lines, particularly those 
in the West, suffered gravely from these breakages. In 
fact, he became quite desperate thereat and sought a better 
rail. After a critical examination of the rails made by the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railway Company, at Birming- 
ham, Ala., out of Southern ores, by the process of making 
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steel which that Company had gotten from Chattanooga 
and was employing for the expulsion of impurities, Mr. 
Harriman bought 150,000 tons. The loss of so large a cus- 
tomer and especially for such a reason, aroused acutely the 
attention of the officials of the Steel Corporation, who began 
at once to inquire into whether the process of making steel, 
which was being employed by the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company at Birmingham, did really rid Southern 
iron ores of their impurities, thus admitting of the making 
out of them a fine quality of steel, better, in fact, than that 
being made by the Corporation at that time, while it was 
occasionally using other than selected ores coming from the 
Lake region. An affirmative answer to such an inquiry 
threatened to prove full of meaning because it would con- 
clusively demonstrate, contrary to the belief of Northern 
steel makers, that steel of fine quality really could be made 
out of Southern ores, if a proper process of handling the 
pig or molten iron coming from the blast furnace, was em- 
ployed. If such a process had been discovered, and actively 
employed in the South where the ores contain considerable 
impurities and had proven successful in ridding these ores 
of these impurities, could not that same process or, better 
still, the improved open hearth process, which was subse- 
quently adopted, be advantageously employed by the Corpo- 
ration itself, in handling those of its ores which, by chem- 
ical analysis, were shown to contain impurities beyond the 
limit which the steel furnaces it had bought from Mr. Car- 
negie and was at that time employing, could expel? Was 
not an adequate supply of iron ores, the whole of which 
could be successfully handled, one of the main essentials of 
future and permanent success of the Corporation? Did 
not the main body of the Corporation’s holdings consist of 
ores containing a per cent of impurities beyond the Besse- 
mer limit? Was it not to the interest of the Corporation 
to erect Open Hearth Furnaces, which would satisfactorily 
accomplish the expulsion of the impurities from all of its 
ores, so as to render all usable? Did the fact that fine steel 
could be made out of Southern iron ores threaten undesired 
rivalry from the South in the making of steel? Were there, 
at any points in the South, large bodies of iron ores which 
could be economically mined, with an abundance of coke- 
making coal in proximity thereto? If so, where were they 
and did parties in the South possess capital necessary for 
their proper development and economical operation? Was 
Birmingham, or its vicinity, such a favored place and was 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company the owner 
of such deposits? If so, all things considered, would it not 
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be an advisable thing for the Steel Corporation to purchase 
a controlling part of the stock of that Company; become 
practically the owner of these deposits, and supply the nec- 
essary capital for the purchase of all proper appliances for 
operation and make Birmingham the site for a subsidiary 
plant of the corporation? The stock of this Company had 
long been regarded as a kind of a football on the New York 
Stock Exchange to be kicked about by speculators. Where 
was that controlling interest lodged? If this Southern 
process of making steel did expel impurities; if open hearth 
furnaces of approved design would accomplish the same 
purpose; if the main holdings of ore of the Corporation 
were impregnated with them to a point beyond the Besse- 
mer limit; if the existing furnaces at Pittsburgh were not 
adapted for their expulsion, would not the erection of new 
furnaces, of the Open Hearth type, be necessary and the 
expenditure fully warranted by their powers of accomplish- 
ment? If their erection and also the erection of blast fur- 
naces to supply the necessary molten metal were necessary, 
was Pittsburgh, so far removed from the ore supply, the 
best site for these new appliances, or would a point on the 
Lake, where the ores were easily received, prove more eco- 
nomical and be in many other respects better. To sum up, 
did this discovery in the South, “that expulsion of impurities 
could be accomplished by furnaces of proper design,” call 
strongly, in the interest of economical manufacture for a 
change all around? Was the simple fact that Pittsburgh, 
had so long dominated in iron and steel matters to be al- 
lowed to control action in so important a step, or was the 
cold steel of logic and common sense to be applied; the 
whole situation bravely looked in the face, and a new city, 
built on the Lake shore, to be named after the guiding star 
of the Corporation’s affairs, the man who had the insight 
to see the necessity of such action and the bravery to make 
so costly a change? 


JOHN W. GATES AND THE ALABAMA FIELDS 


The brilliant John W. Gates, of well known fame, in 
steel wire matters, knew all about the immense deposits of 
iron ore and coke-making coal, lying in such desirable prox- 
imity near Birmingham. In no offensive sense, he may have 
been called a gambler, that is to say, one willing to take 
great chances in great matters. He had shown himself to 
be a master of some of the subjects connected with the steel 
trade and also that he was peculiarly gifted with foresight 
as to industrial potentialities. He had seen more truly 
than most, what the discovery or at least the putting into 
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practice of a process of expelling impurities from Southern 
iron ores at Birmingham could, with adequate capital sup- 
plied for appliances and operation, be made to mean. See- 
ing his opportunity, he bought on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, a controlling interest in the unappreciated stock 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. Not 
having at hand the large amount of money necessary to 
pay for it, he borrowed this from a Trust Company in New 
York. Somehow or other, by interlocking directorates or 
in some other way, known to them, the big financiers of 
New York always seem to know exactly where big sums 
of money have been borrowed and for what purpose and 
something, too, of the ability of inability of the borrower 
to take care of these large loans in time of financial stress. 
If, in such a time, such borrowers are called upon sud- 
denly to repay and cannot respond to the lender’s call and 
there does not exist right then an active demand on the 
New York Exchange for the collateral which they have 
hypothecated to secure the loan, such assets, temporarily at 
least, become, as they say, frozen. If the money market 
becomes still tighter and depositors need their money and 
begin to withdraw it in large sums from their places of 
deposit, these frozen assets become extremely embarrassing 
to the holder. That identical thing is said to have happened 
in the case of Mr. Gates and the Trust Company from which 
he had borrowed. A run on the institution began. Too 
much of its money was tied up in the Gates loan. It was 
perfectly sound but needed realization on this large loan. 
Experienced financiers, when the run began, were asking 
themselves whether the fright among the depositors of that 
large Trust Company would not extend to other depositories, 
if that Trust Company did not stand up and meet all de- 
mands? Where was relief to come from? Why, naturally 
from the Steel Corporation, because this transaction was 
somewhat akin to its business of steel making. It always 
kept on hand quite a large surplus of ready cash and could 
easily take over the loan and thus acquire, if it deemed it 
wise to do so, a controlling interest in the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company. It may have been appealed to 
with the request that it do this, or it may possibly with the 
revelations which had taken place in the South, have been 
willing to do so. Well, one must judge for one’s self from 
what has been said above, particularly in regard to threat- 
ened rivalry in steel making springing up in the South. 
But even if the Corporation was willing to do this, was there 
not a lion in the path? Monopoly. What would President 
Roosevelt say about such a purchase by the Corporation? 
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He had not been hesitant in giving expression to his views 
on matters akin to this transaction. Occasion for action 
was urgent. That spirit of financial unrest thus beginning 
to manifest itself, must not be allowed to spread. : 
Morgan, the moving spirit in the formation of the Corpora- 
tion, saw the necessity of stopping any such fright. He 
concluded that the best way to stop that particular one was 
to request Judge Gary and Mr. Frick, a large coke producer 
and stockholder, to go to Washington; see the President; 
fully explain the situation to him and very frankly tell him 
that if the atmosphere was to be cleared and financial con- 
fidence upheld, something would have to be done and done 
at once, or otherwise his administration might close with 
the country in financial distress. The President listened 
and was convinced, as he subsequently stated, by the state- 
ments of Messrs. Gary and Frick, that the purchase of the 
Birmingham properties by the Steel Corporation would 
not be in violation of law because it would not, in his opin- 
ion, make the Corporation a monopolist in the steel making 
business in the United States. Mr. Roosevelt thought it 
better for the interests of the country at large to allow the 
purchase to be made by the Steel Corporation, than not to 
have a threatened financial panic suppressed in its very 
inception and so the purchase of this controlling stock of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and, Railroad Company held as 
collateral by the Trust Company was permitted and made. 
The Gates note was paid. The Trust Company, always 
sound, was then rendered able to meet the demands of de- 
positors and the threatened panic was averted. 


THE BIRMINGHAM METHOD 


The officials of the Corporation, after this purchase, con- 
tinued to look further into the significance of the method 
practiced at Birmingham for the expulsion of impurities 
from irons made out of Southern ores and what it signified. 
The result of this closer investigation the world knows. The 
two chief things flowing from it were the furnishing to 
the Birmingham properties of what they had so long needed, 
that is to say, the necessary capital for development and 
successful operation of those vast properties and, indirectly, 
the selection by the Corporation, of Gary, on the Lake, as 
the best site for new blast iron and steel furnaces, the lat- 
ter to be of the Open Hearth type, for the successful hand- 
ling of all of its ores, whether they came within the Besse- 
mer limit or not. 

As above stated, President Taft did not coincide with 
President Roosevelt and so, on coming into office ordered 
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to be tested in the courts the legality of the purchase of the 
Birmingham properties by the Steel Corporation, as a very 
serious contribution towards rendering the Steel Corpora- 
tion a monopolist. On final hearing, however, as above 
stated, President Roosevelt’s view of the matter was upheld 
by judicial decision. 


To BE CREDITED TO THE SOUTH 


I am aware that most of these matters have become 
history but it strikes me that the discovery of a method of 
making steel of fine quality out of Southern ores by men of 
the South, was such a significant thing that readers would 
like to read a little more about it. At the time of the first 
putting in practice at Chattanooga, Tennessee, of this pro- 
cess of steel making, I was the manager of one of the blast 
iron furnaces of the old Southern Iron Company, located 
just west of the City of Nashville, Tennessee, on the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway. Though the iron 
ores of Tennessee are quite varied in their chemical compo- 
sition and highly suitable for making pigiron for general 
foundry needs, the iron ore I was compelled to use at that 
furnace contained so much phosphorus that the iron made, 
containing over 2 per cent of that metaloid had no satis- 
factory market in the North for foundry purposes, because 
foundrymen did not, at that time, understand as they have 
since learned, under the teachings of chemistry so well how 
to do, exactly how to handle in their mixture irons contain- 
ing so much phosphorus. The Southern Iron Company, 
having its parent office at Nashville, Tennessee, owned eight 
or ten other iron furnaces, situated in Middle Tennessee, 
and also an old steel mill at Chattanooga, in East Tennes- 
see. The leading spirits of that Company were James C. 
Warner, A. M. Shook, Nathaniel Baxter, and Tennie Hill- 
man, all citizens of Nashville, Tennessee. They were pio- 
neers, shortly after the Civil War, in developing, on a much 
larger scale, the iron interests of Tennessee and Alabama. 
All of these gentlemen are now dead, but citizens of these 
two States, in fact, those of other Southern States as well, 
still remember their genuis and agency in the upbuilding 
of this important industry in both of these States. This 
article is but a very slight tribute to their memory. 

One of the main purposes these men had in view in the 
formation of the Southern Iron Company of Tennessee was 
to experiment in this rehabilitated old steel furnace at Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, with the view of finding some satis- 
factory process of making a fine quality of steel out of Ten- 
nessee irons which were impregnated with an undue quan- 
tity of impurities. As soon, therefore, as this old steel plant 
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was gotten ready for operation, I was directed to ship to 
it the high phosphorus pig iron which I was making in the 
blast furnace west of Nashville, mentioned above. I obeyed. 
This was the iron used at Chattanooga. The experiment, 
under very skillful handling, proved successful. I do not 
enter here into a technical explanation of the method pur- 
sued in this experiment for, as stated, this article is for the 
lay reader. It is enough, perhaps, to say that the steel thus 
made at Chattanooga was of very high quality. Much of 
it was sold by the Southern Iron Company to the Trenton 
Iron and Steel Company, of Trenton, New Jersey. I will 
not be positive, but, as I remember, wire drawn from this 
steel was used by the great bridge builders, the Roeblings, 
in the construction of the East River bridge at New York. 
The books of the Trenton Iron and Steel Company would 
doubtless show how this was. I do know that the steel was 
of such fine texture and so free from all weakening impuri- 
ties that it was used for making piano wires and many other 
articles of a special nature, requiring a fine quality of steel. 


In the panic of 1893, the Southern Iron Company failed 
because there was not a cent’s margin of profit at that time 
in manufacturing pig iron to enable it to meet the periodic 
interest falling due on its heavy bonded indebtedness, but 
that process of making steel used by the Southern Iron 
Company at Chattanooga, Tennessee, as the first user there- 
of in the United States, was subsequently used at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, by the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company. It was steel made under that process by the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company at Birmingham 
rails made from which Mr. Harriman bought and found so 
satisfactory. 

The tremendous value of the Birmingham ore and coal 
deposits, lying near that city in such proximity, was never 
fully appreciated by Northern steel makers until the results 
of that experiment became fully known, nor really, in fact, 
until the Steel Corporation bought control and made Birm- 
ingham one of its subsidiary plants, supplying it with the 
necessary capital for fuller development and stronger oper- 
ation. Under the very able management of Mr. George 
Crawford, a former citizen of Georgia, as an official of the 
Steel Corporation, this subsidiary plant of the Corporation 
has gone forward steadily in developing the property and 
manufacturing iron and fine steel, until it has shown itself 
to be one of the most valuable plants owned by the Steel 
Corporation, as was recently publicly stated by Judge Gary, 
after he had spent a month in Birmingham, in a thorough 
examination of these properties. 
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SouTH BENEFITED 


So that during this struggling period of rehabilitation 
of the South, since 1865, by the genius and applied energy 
of Southern men in discovering for themselves a process to 
get the best results from one of the South’s main sources 
of natural wealth, not only the South, but, in fact, the coun- 
try at large, has been seriously benefited, certainly in three 
ways. 

First—by actual demonstration of the fact (at one time 
thought by men of experience in the North to be impossible) 
that the finest quality of steel can be and is now being daily 
and economically made out of Southern iron ores, thus add- 
ing all Southern ores to the country’s general supply of 
raw material, necessary for steel making. 

Secondly—leading the controllers of the greatest steel 
making corporation in the United States to adopt Open 
Hearth Steel Making Furnaces because of their ability to 
expel impurities, beyond: the Bessemer limit, existing in 
any of its ores, thus greatly increasing, by making usable, 
its total supply of this absolutely necessary raw material 
for steel making. 


Thirdly—tTo the building of blast iron and Open Hearth 
Furnaces at a point on the Lake where these ores can be 
most economically assembled and converted into steel, thus 
enabling the Corporation to give to purchasers of its prod- 
ucts the benefit of this wisely secured economy in manu- 
facture. The records show that the make of Open Hearth 
steel is constantly on the increase, having long since passed 
in quantity that of Bessemer make. 


Reunited, as our beloved country has been for so many 
years, it would seem now to be to the interest of all that 
any community whatever, and wherever situated, which is 
possessed of natural wealth of any kind, whether water 
powers, or convertible raw material should be encouraged 
to go forward, in an intelligent way, calling the sciences 
and improved machinery to its aid, and thus render these 
things, placed here on earth by nature for our use, usable 
by and really useful to all. Such a broad policy will still 
further cement the friendly feeling now existing between 
all sections of the country and make the Nation still greater, 
particularly, if, while so engaged industrially, we forget not 
to pay all due attention to our education, to our morals, and 
to a willing and faithful obedience to all duly recognized 
laws, human and divine. 


Watkins’ Institute, Nashville, Tenn. 


JAMES BUCHANAN, THE COURT AND THE 
DRED SCOTT CASE* 


By PHILIP AUCHAMPAUGH, PH.D. 


Martin Van Buren once claimed that Buchanan and Taney 
had reverted to their early Federalism when they had up- 
held the right of the court to decide the status of slavery in 
the territories as laid down in the Dred Scott case. Others 
have thought that Buchanan’s famous defense of the 25th 
section of the Judiciary Act! was not in keeping with his 
well known States Rights views.?, These remarks could be 
answered by noticing the fact that Buchanan always sought 
settlements by law to avert decisions by the sword, as the 
last months of his presidency strikingly indicate. 


As Blaine has well said, Buchanan put much value on 
political consistency. To be sure he made no attempt to 
explain his departure from Federalism on those lines, but 
he regarded his career as a Democrat to have been well 
marked with that quality. It is a part of the purpose of 
this article to show that, when viewed from the proper angle, 
his attitude towards the Supreme Court affords abundant 
evidence of that trait. 


In 1851 Buchanan stated that the centralizing tendencies 
of the court under Marshall had led him to cast in his lot 
with the Democrats. Before that time, however, he had 
already expressed his regard for Marshall’s successor, Judge 
Taney, although he had held one of the latter’s decisions too 
centralizing.’ 


His high opinion of the Court could also be inferred from 
the fact that he seriously considered a place in that body for 
himself. The opportunities had come in the days of Tyler* 
and Polk. He had also said, in 1851, that he had no objec- 


*Phillip Gerald Auchampaugh, Ph.D. Born: Brooklyn, N. Y., April 1, 1897; youth 
spent in Schoharie, N. Y. (near Albany). Parentage: Palantine Dutch Yankee. 
Education: A.B., 1920, New York State Teachers College (at Albany) ; 1921, 
Syracuse University ; Phi Beta Kappa; graduate assistant; Ph.D., Clark Fines, 
Worcester, Mass.; American Antiquarian Society Fellow ‘there. Teacher of Social 
Sciences, Buffalo State Normal School, 1920-23—1924-5; Instructor in History, Syra- 
cuse University, 1925-6; Professor, Duluth State Teachers, 1926-7. Author: “James 
Buchanan and His Cabinet on the Eve of Secession,” 1926. Articles in Tylers Quar- 
terly, New York State Historical Association Journal, Syracuse Journal (daily paper) 
and Humanity Magazine. [Ed.] 


1Mr. Charles Warren in speaking of the report which Buchanan had drafted 
says that it, ‘“‘must be regarded as one of the great and signal documents in the 
history of American Constitutional Law.’’ Charles Warren, “The Supreme Court 
in United States History,” Boston, 1922, Vol. Il. p. 199. 

Eg. See remark by Professor MacDonald in reviewing Moore’s, ‘Works of 
James Buchanan,” in the American Historical Review for 1912. 

8Charles Warren, Ibid., Vol. II, p. 340. 

‘Ibid., Vol. II, p. 890. 
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tion to a court composed of Democrats.5 Evidently he acted 
upon this principle when he offered a judgeship to that elo- 
quent advocate of States Rights, William L. Yancey.® Per- 
haps the President hoped to turn the ardor of Southern 
Rights champions into judicial fields, and thus afford them 
the opportunity of protecting Southern Constitutional 
Rights within the Union. On the other hand, it may have 
been an instance of political gratitude. Yancey, however, 
cared nothing for a Federal judgeship, and declined the 
offer. Nathan Clifford, a Maine Democrat, received the po- 
sition, and later Judge Black would have also been placed 
on the bench had not the Republicans refused to confirm 
his nomination. During the days of the Civil War Buchanan 
lamented the passing of the Taney regime and the deteriora- 
tion of the personnel of the Court. He had, then, as far as 
he was able, lived up to his statement: that he had no objec- 
tion to a Democratic Supreme Court in which the doctrines 
of the Democracy could be the safeguards of the Constitu- 
ion. 


Having noticed Buchanan’s attitude towards the compo- 
sition of the Court, we pass to his attitude on the position 
of the Court concerning the question of the status of Slavery 
in the territories. Upon this important topic his attitude 
was a matter of record as early as 1849. The occasion was 
the agitation of the Measures brought up by the Wilmont 
Proviso. Care must be taken to notice Buchanan’s personal 
attitude and that which he held as a member of his party. 
He earnestly warned Davis and other Southern leaders 
against any other arrangement than the Missouri line, be- 
cause he held it was the best the South could achieve. When 
they failed to heed, he declined to “out-Herod Herod’ and 
kept step with the organization. He never, however, 
changed his own opinion, and advocated a similar solution 
of sectional difficulties at the time of Secession. 


After the Compromise of 1850 had been enacted, Buch- 
anan looked straight ahead to a court decision as the final 
settlement. This attitude is shown in a letter of August 8, 
1849, to William Flinn, a Washington journalist. The part 
pertaining to the matter of a decision is as follows :8 

“. . . It is true that Mr. Calhoun and his followers believe that 
the acquisition of new territory, even though it should be free as 


was & is California, enables a slave holder from any of the States 
to carry his slaves into it & to hold them there under the Constitu- 


a Bassett Moore, “Works of James Buchanan,” Philadelphia, 1912, Vol. VIII, 


*Charles Warren, Ibid., Vol. III, p. 44. 

Moore, Ibid., Vol. VIil, p. 372. 

8Buchanan Manuscripts Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Full text of this 
letter see the writer’s, ‘James Buchanan and His Cabinet on the Eve of Secession.” 
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tion of the United Staes. Upon this theory the question must be 
settled by the Judiciary sie 


The style of the letter would indicate that it was intended 
for circulation and publication. John M. Clayton, Lewis 
Cass, Andrew P. Butler, Reverdy Johnson, Henry S. Foote 
and Alfred Iverson were among those who also looked to 
a decision to settle the question. 


While minister to England, Buchanan had practically 
predicted the outcome of the Dred Scott case when, in a dis- 
cussion with some English legalists over “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” he recalled the fact that Lord Coke, a famous Eliza- 
bethan jurist, had held slaves to be merchandise.® 


By 1857 the general import of the Decision, which had 
been long in the docket, had been fairly well ascertained. 
The Tribune, as will shortly be indicated, had exploited a 
“leak” from a previous hearing. Some of the Democrats 
at the Cincinnati Convention had looked forward to it as 
way out of the party dilemma. 


The Democratic Platform of 1856 had not defined the 
time when the people of a territory were to settle the status 
of slavery for themselves. Buchanan had sustained the 
Southern view in the fall of 1856, but in some of the North- 
ern states the Douglas interpretation of the platform was 
used. Many of those who hoped to avoid a party split looked 
to the forthcoming Decision as a way to harmony. Many 
of the conservatives held that not only continued existence 
of the party, but the preservation of the Union rested on 
the outcome of the case. 

The attitude of the executive upon the mooted question 
of slavery in the territories was to be expected in the In- 
augural. During the campaign Buchanan, who personally 
had no use for popular sovereignty as laid down by the 
Douglas group, had tried to make the preservation of the 
Union the real issue. Upon coming into office he was very 
anxious to conciliate all factions, and thus preserve the party 
and the Union. To take one side would be certain to offend 
the other. The Decision of the Court was expected daily, 
and Buchanan with other lovers of concord looked to escape 
from the horns of the dilemma in its decision. 

With the above purpose in mind Buchanan, when pre- 
paring his Inaugural Address, sought to find out as to when 
the forthcoming decision would be made. He wrote to his 

®Moore, Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 462 or Hensel, W. A., “The Attitude of James Buchanan 
on Institution of Slavery in the United States, Lancaster, 1911, p. 14. For an 
able criticism of the later Mansfield Decision see Robert Lewis Dabney, ‘“‘Defence of 
Virginia,”” New York, 1867, chapter on the Dred Scott Decision. For an excellent 


article upon the case in general see Helen T. Catterall, “Some Anticedents of the 
Dred Scott Case,” American Historical Review, Vol. XXX, No. 1. pp. 56-71. 
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most intimate friend among the Judges, John Catron of 
Tennessee. Buchanan had resided with the Catrons when 
he was in Washington in Polk’s time, and the letters pub- 
lished by Moore and Curtis indicate that he was an intimate 
friend of long standing with the Catron family.’° The first 
letter of Catron is as follows: 


Washington, February 6, 1857." 
My dear Sir: 
I received your note of the 3d inst. on yesterday, enquiring whether 


the Supreme Court was likely to pronounce their opinion in the Dred 
Scott’s case before the 4th of March. 


It rests entirely with the Chief Justice to move in the matter. So 
far he has not said anything to me on the subject of Scott’s case. 
It was before the judges in conference on two several occasions 
about a year ago, when the judges expressed their views pretty much 
at large. All our opinions were published in the New York Tribune 
the next day after the opinions were expressed. This was of course a 
gross breach of confidence, as the information could only come from a 
judge who was present. This circumstance, I think, has made the 
Chief more wary than usual. 

The death of Judge Daniels’ wife has caused delay no doubt, but 
there was not much occasion for this, as that Judge will surely deliver 
his own opinion in the case, at length. 


Situated as you are, it is due to you to be informed whether and 
when the case is likely to be decided. I will ascertain and inform you 
by Monday or Tuesday at furtherest. 

Cave Johnson wrote me a long letter in favor of our mutual friend, 
Governor A. V. Brown, as being a suitable member of your Cabinet. 
He is a gentleman of talents, extensive political acquirements, high 
ern and of our friends in Tennessee the most prominent, I 
thin 

With sincere regards, 
J. CATRON. 
To the Hon James Buchanan. 


As the Tribune was an anti-slavery paper, one is led to 
think that it was a judge of that party. Mr. Warren notes 
that Curtis had written his uncle on the same case the year 
before.!? Still the only truth here revealed is that it was 
neither Catron nor Taney. 


By the 10th of February Catron was able better to in- 
form Buchanan as to the prospects of getting a decision be- 
fore the beginning of his presidency.!* 


WE.g. oa oe Curtis, “Life of James Buchanan,” New York, 1883, Vol. 
I, pp. 529, 530, 

“Buchanan pea The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

2Charles Warren, Ibid., Vol. III, p. 16 sea. 

13Buchanan Manuscripts, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
The reason for the failure of Judge Moore to edit the above letters and the one of the 
28rd of February was probably due to their being in another set of papers which 
did not contain any of Buchanan’s letters. 
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Washington, 10th, February, 1857. 
Tuesday 
Confidential. 
Dear Sir: 

The Dred Scott case will be decided next Saturday, but it is not 
at all probable that you will be helped by the decision in preparing 
your Inaugural. Some of the Judges will not touch the question of 
power, others may, but that it will settle nothing, is my present opin- 
ion, ae opinion can be expected to be announced before the end of the 
month. 

On the contested question, my opinion is that Congress has power 
to govern the Territories by the fourth and third section of the con- 
stitution. So the Supreme Court of the United Staes held in the 
case of Crop. v. Harrison, 16 Howard, 198. It was done on delibera- 
tion and at the instance of Campbell and myself. To hold that no 
power existed to govern Territories after a practice of 68 years 
would shock all the substantial lawyers of the country, and subject the 
court to the ridicule that the Nicholson letter received. Of course 
the securities contained in the Constitution limit the power. This, 
however, does not settle the contested question. Virginia ceded to the 
old 13 States and N. W. Territory, and conferred jurisdiction on the 
13 States. This was all they required to the end of governing. But 
they had no power to admit new states. This defect the new con- 
stitution remedied—and cognate to this power, and in the meantime 
till the new State was admitted, the right to govern and dispose of the 
lands ceded, the second was added as expressed by Gouverneur Morris. 
eee Carter’s speech published in the Intelligencer of January 1, 
1857. 

Tennessee, the S. W. Territory, came in with a plan of govern- 
ment April, 1790. So did Georgia, 1802. Louisiana was acquired 
by the United States by the Treaty of 1803 with important restric- 
tions; the inhabitants of the ceded Territory were to be incorporaed 
into the Union of the United States, and admitted as soon as possible 
according to the principles of the Federal constitution to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights of citizens of the United Staes “and in the 
meantime shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment 
of their liberty, property, and religion they profess.” 

I read this third article of the treaty, that all the inhabitants of 
all the ceded country, were to be protected in their property, of what- 
soever description the property (in 1803) was, during all the “mean- 
time” between the date of the Treaty, and the time when the acquired 
Territory was admitted into the Union. 

As to the original Inhabitants and their descendants can it be 
otherwise? And is it not a true and fair construction that where 
the filling of vacant country was contemplated before new States 
could be admitted, that both to the treaty desired to provide for im- 
migration so that they should be equals with the original inhabitants. 
If this be so, then (I think) the treaty settles the controversy. 

It is 11 o’clock and I must go to Court. 

Most Sincerely, 
Yr. and obt. servt., 


J. CATRON. 
Hon. James Buchanan. 


A letter from Catron on the 19th shows that the Court had 
altered its course due to the intentions of the minority. The 
matter was more fully set forth a little later by Judge Grier. 
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“Thursday, February 19th (1857) .™ 
“My dear Sir: 

“The Dred Scott case has been before the Judge several times 
since last Saturday, and I think you may safely say in your Inaugural, 

“<‘That the question involving the constitutionality of the Missouri 
Compromise line is presented to the appropriate tribunal to decide; 
to wit, to the Supreme Court of the United States. It is due to its 
high and independent character to suppose that it will decide and 
settle a controversy which has so long and seriously agitated the coun- 
try, and which must ultimately be decided by the Supreme Court. 
And until the case now before it, (on two arguments) presenting the 
direct question, is disposed of, I would deem it improper to express 
any opinion on the subject.’ 

“A majority of my Brethren will be forced up to this point by 
two dissentients. 

“Will you drop Grier a line, saying how necessary it is—& 
how good the opportunity is, to settle the agitation by an affirmative 
decision of the Supreme Court, the one way or the other. He ought 
not to occupy so doubtful a ground as the outside issue—that admit- 
ting the constitutionality of the Mo. Comp. line of 1820, still, as no 
domicile was acquired by the negro at Ft. Snelling, & he returned 
to Missouri, he was not free. He has no doubt about the question on 
the main contest, but has been persuaded to take the smooth handle 
for the sake of repose. 

“Sincerely yr. frd. 
“J. CATRON. 
“To Mr. Buchanan.” 


The above letter is the first which indicates the aggres- 
sions of the minority in fully reviewing the question of the 
status of slaves in the territories. The action was probably 
due to McLean who was said to have had presidential aspira- 
tions. 

Buchanan evidently dropped Grier a letter, as Catron 
suggested, because Grier practically quotes Buchanan on 
“the desirableness at this time of having an expression of 
the opinion of the court on this troublesome question,” and 
states their concurrence in his opinion. Grier was a Penn- 
sylvania Democrat who had been appointed by Polk. He 
had not been Buchanan’s first choice on that occasion how- 
ever. Buchanan’s letter to Grier has not as yet been found, 
but the main theme must have been as here indicated. Again 
the charge of conspiracy is shown to have been baseless, 
and the Democratic judges appear in defensive atttiude. 


“Washington, Feby. 23d 1857.% 
My dear Sir 
“Your letter came to hand this morning. I have taken the liberty 
to shew it in confidence to our mutual friends Judge Wayne and the 
Chief Justice. We fully appreciate and concur in your views as to 
the desirableness at this time of having an expression of the opinion 
of the court on this troublesome question. With their concurrence, 


M4Moore, Vol. X, p. 106. 
Moore, Ibid., Vol. X, pp. 106, 107. 
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I will give you in confidence the history of the case before us, with 
the probable result. Owing to the sickness and absence of a member 
of the court, the case was not taken up in conference till lately. The 
first question which presented itself was the right of a negro to sue 
in the courts of the United States. A majority of the court were of 
the opinion that the question did not arise on the pleadings and 
that we were compelled to give an opinion on the merits. After 
much discussion it was finally agreed that the merits of the case 
might be satisfactorily decided without giving an opinion on the 
question of the Missouri compromise; and the case was committed to 
Judge Nelson to write the opinion of the court affirming the judg- 
ment of the court below, but leaving both those difficult questions un- 
touched. But it appeared that our brothers who dissented from the 
majority, especially Justice McLean, were determined to come out 
with a long and labored dissent, including their opinions & argu- 
ments on both the troublesome points, although not necessary to a 
decision of the case. In our opinion both the points are in the case 
and may be legitimately considered. Those who hold a different 
opinion from Messrs. McLean & Curtis on the powers of Congress & 
the validity of the compromise act feel compelled to express their 
opinions on the subject, Nelson & myself refusing to commit our- 
selves. A majority including all the judges south of Mason & Dixon’s 
line agreeing in the result but not in their reasons—as the question 
will be thus forced upon us, I am anxious that it should not appear 
that the line of latitude should mark the line of division in the court. 
I feel also that the opinion of the majority will fail of much of its 
effect if founded on clashing & inconsistent arguments. On con- 
versation with the chief justice I have agreed to concur with him. 
Brother Wayne & myself will also use our endeavors to get brothers 
Daniels & Campbell & Catron to do the same. So that if the question 
must be met, there will be an opinion of the court upon it, if possible, 
without the contradictory views which would weaken its force. But 
I fear some rather extreme views may be thrown out by some of our 
southern brethren. There will therefore be six if not seven (perhaps 
Nelson will remain neutral) who will decide the compromise law of 
1820 to be of non-effect. But the opinions will not be delivered before 
Friday the 6th of March. We will not let any others of our brethren 
know anything about the cause of our anxiety to produce this result, 
and though contrary to our usual practice, we have thought due to 
state to you in candor & confidence the real state of the matter. 
“Very Truly Yours 


“D. Grier. 
“Hon. James Buchanan. 


“P. S. It is the weak state of the Chief Justice’s health which will 
postpone the opinion to that time.” 


Speaking of the above letter to Grier, Mr. Warren!* has 
said, “Such a letter would not at the present time be re- 
garded as one of strict propriety; but at the time it was 
written it was not infrequent occurence for the judges to 
impart in confidence to an intimate friend or relative the 
probable outcome of a pending case. Judge Curtis had so 
written to his uncle as to this very case during the previous 
year.” Judge Story indulged in this habit, and it seems to 


16Charles Warren, Ibid., Vol. III, p. 16. 
N%Curtis, Ibid., Vol. II, p. 207, note. 
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have been regarded as a proper practice provided the seal 
of secrecy was imposed.” 

Buchanan emphatically denied that he and Taney had 
ever conversed on the subject, but he never denied that he 
knew about the decision. Taney evidently had no direct 
communication with him on the subject. Neither of them 
were friends of the system of slavery, save as it was one of 
the guaranteed rights of the Constitution. 


The letter also shows that Grier was ignorant of Catron’s 
letters to President Buchanan. It plainly indicates that it 
was an accidental circumstance that postponed the decision 
over the Inaugural. Buchanan, who disliked uncertainties, 
was increasingly anxious to put himself on the same ground 
as the Court. His state of mind may be gleaned from the 
note of Catron here given. 


Monday, February 23rd."* 
Dear Sir: 
J just now received your note of Saturday and concur in the neces- 
sity you are under. 


My anxiety has been to have the opinion delivered before the 3rd 
March. Most of us are ready, or nearly so—one day would finish 
the opinions of five. Two dissentents are fully.—I want Grier speeded. 


I think what you wish may be accomplished. 


This needs no answer. 
Most respectfully, 
your friend 
J. Catron 
To Mr. Buchanan 


Buchanan did not insert the part of his Inaugural per- 
taining to the Decision until after he had reached Washing- 
ton.!®9 His opinion of the Decision was neatly summed up in 
an election speech in 1860 in which he said,?° “ . . . The 
Supreme Court of the United States have decided—what 
was known to us all to have been the existing state of affairs 
for fifty years—that slaves are property. Admit that and 
you admit everything . . .” This is not inconsistent with 
his earlier advice on the Missouri Compromise, because in 
that case he told the South what he thought was actually 
possible, while in the above case he spoke of what he held 
to be the legal aspect of the proposition.?!. There is often a 
marked distinction between a legal right and the possible 

18Buchanan Papers, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Curtis, Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 187, 189. 

*Ibid., Vol. II, p. 298. 

21Jn instances where the Court differed with him on some of his Presidential peroga- 
tives, Buchanan did not hesitate to assert the customary independence of the two 


branches of government. See, C. G. Haines, “American Doctrine of Judicial Su- 
premacy”’ New York, 1914. 
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realization of it in practical affairs. The error of Buchanan 
and others of his group was in hoping that the opposition 
would commit political suicide at the suggestion of the Su- 
preme Court. The subject of slavery in the territories had 
been too long a burning political issue to be suddenly trans- 
mutted into a question of cold jurisprudence. 


The facts thus far obtainable show that Buchanan had 
no objection to the place of the Court in our Constitutional 
system; that he favored a Court of Democratic composition: 
that he had looked forward to a decision of the question of 
slavery in the territories as early as 1849; that he had prac- 
tically predicted the basis of that decision while in Eng- 
land; that the main points in the case were public property 
before 1857; that it was due purely to accidental causes that 
the decision was postponed until after the 4th of March, 
1857; that to place himself on the side of sound law, and to 
prevent needless offense to a faction of his party, he sought 
advance information from his intimate friend, Judge Cat- 
ron; that at the suggestion of Catron, he wrote a note to 
Judge Grier remarking on the “desirableness at this time 
of having an opinion of the court on this troublesome ques- 
tion’; and that there was no “‘conspiracy” to foster slavery 
on the country. 

The delightful consolation that comes to Bourbon Demo- 
crats in reviewing the matter, is to note, that after the op- 
ponents of the Democracy had accused them of trying to 
spread slavery over the entire land, the facts indicate that 
it was the members of the opposition who took the aggres- 
sive against their Democratic brethren, and that the Presi- 
dent, with a view to party unity, merely sought advice as 
an avenue to peace and the preservation of the Union. 


The whole incident as far as Buchanan was concerned 
was a vivid portrayal of his earnest desire for the welfare 
of the Union. His had been the melancholy destiny to see 
the pillars of the Republic slowly crumble away. He had 
seen the Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian churches 
broken by sectional cleavage. He had witnessed the great 
Whig party sink into oblivion. To his discerning eye the 
Democracy alone remained to support the decaying edifice 
of a once happy Union. He was convinced that the election 
of 1856 had barely averted a grave crisis. The Court 
now appeared to be indeed a refuge from sectional strife. 
The fact that he purposely left the above letters to his 
biographer shows that he did not dream of any imputation 
of a sinister motive. The other letters may have been lost 
in a fire which destroyed a portion of his papers some years 
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ago. His identification of the fate of the Democracy with 
the perpetuity of the Union was abundantly proved by the 
events of 1860. His desire to keep himself with the Court 
in this case was but one illustration of his untiring attempts 
to avert the impending ruin of the Republic. 
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WILLIAM COBB — HOST 
OF Gov. WM. BLOUNT 


His LIFE AND TIMES* 


The story of the settlement and development of Amer- 
ica is one of the most romantic, fascinating and important 
of all the dramatic movements of the tides of population on 
the earth. When we keep in mind the background of this 
great movement, the details of the lives of those who were 
part of the movement take on added and interesting sig- 
nificance. William Cobb was a member of that army which 
pushed the western boundary of the United States beyond 
the Appalachians; it is with the details of his life—such 
of a as have been preserved in records—that this paper 

eals. 


The name of Joseph Cobb, the ancestor of William Cobb, 
appears on record six years after the first permanent set- 
tlement of English-speaking settlers was made at James- 
town, Virginia, in 1607. John Smith was the preserver of 
this colony, and he deserves the place which history has 
assigned to him. I wish I had time to give in detail the 
devastation that visited the Virginia colony continuously. 
To Have and To Hold, by Mary Johnston, gives a good pic- 
ture of those early days. The marriage of John Rolfe to 
Pocahontas, in 1618, brought about for a time a better 
state of affairs. 


In the same year as this marriage, came a passenger in 
the ship “Treasurer,”’ whose name was Joseph Cobb.! “Gent. 
age 25 yrs.” The term “Gent’’ would indicate that he came 
of a good family; probably he was a younger brother, or 
a relative of a noble family. In America, where we have 
an aristocracy of merit only, we do not lay emphasis on 
noble origins. 


Andrew Jackson, in his old age, when offered a sarco- 
phagus in which the Roman Emperor Severus had been 
buried, thanked his friends and admirers for the very kind 
offer, but declined the honor, saying it was not in keeping 
with the simplicity of our democracy. He added that he 
had prepared a simple resting place, where he wanted his 
body to lie by the side of the dear wife who had preceded 
him. Nevertheless, we cannot ignore good breeding, nor 
forget what Voltaire said: “Society is a growth in time, 

*An address delivered by Rev. P. L. Cobb before the East Tennessee Historical 
Society, March 4, 1927, in the McClung Room of the Lawson McGhee Library, Knox- 


ville, Tennessee. 
1Hotten’s List of Immigrants, 1600-1710. 
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not a syllogism in logic, and when the past is put out 
through the door it comes in at the window.” 

Joseph Cobb was born in 1588 in England. There is a 
record of his father, Richard, but I have not made any per- 
one investigation and will omit any other references to 

im. 

The next appearance of the name Cobb in the records is 
the coming of Elizabeth (Cobb) with her two sons, Benja- 
min and Joseph,! on the “Bone Bess” in 1625. It is thought 
that Joseph returned to England after his coming in 1613, 
married, returned to Virginia, and arranged for the com- 
ing of his wife and children. 

In this same year, 1625, a passenger, Thomas Clarke, 
bound for Virginia with all his household and personal ef- 
fects, died on board the Elizabeth of London. It was neces- 
sary to appraise the value of his effects, and Joseph Cobb, 
Gent, and Farrar Flinton? were chosen for this purpose. 
Their report was made to the court at James City in 1629, 
John Pott, Esq., Gov. Capt. Smith, and Capt. Matthew. 


Among the personal belongings of Thomas Clarke were 
listed —pair of shoes and one pair of pumps; two gallons 
of aquieta, presumably two gallons of aqua vita, or in plain 
language, “good liquor,” a supply of which Clarke thought 
necessary. Mentioned also are “Sox—just about rotten.” 


Let me call your attention now to Farrar: F-a-r-r-a-r, 
the first name of Joseph Cobb’s associate in appraising the 
effects of Thomas Clarke, as I wish to refer to it later on. 


In the same year that Thomas Clarke died, an incident is 
recorded which is unique. William Cobb, after whom the 
subject of this study was probably named possibly a brother 
of Joseph, had married Elizabeth Dagg, ‘‘one of ye maides” 
brought from England by ye Company.* 

The Company had brought a group of women to the 
colony because the young men could be induced to stay in no 
other way. These girls were given to the men on payment 
of their passage on the ship. 

In the record of the Council of Virginia,‘ it is stated 
that the said William Cobb, before going on a “trading” 
voyage, made his will and provided for his debts. 

No date is given for the marriage of William and Eliza- 
beth, but it was probably in 1620. In 1625, one William 
Moch (Mutch) appeared and gave testimony that certain 
papers had been turned over to a Mr. Powntis to pay for 
the passage of Elizabeth Dagg, whom William Cobb had 

8Minutes of the Council and General Courts of Colonial Virginia. p. 198. 


*Minutes of the Council and General Courts of Colonial Virginia, page 59. 
‘Ibid., page —. 
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married. As William Cobb had made his will and provided 
for his debts, he was evidently an honorable man. We have 
no further record of him. 


In the year 1619 occurred two events momentous in 
American history: the first legislative body organized in 
America assembled at Jamestown, and slavery was intro- 
duced by English and Dutch traders—the English sparrows 
and starlings were brought at a much later date. 


Returning to Joseph Cobb, we find that he was in 1639 
selected as one of the viewers (appraisers) of the tobacco 
crops in his section of Virginia. The preamble of the act 
of the General Assembly establishing this office is as fol- 
ows: 


“It is thought fitt and established that in and for the several cir- 
cuits and precincts hereunder mentioned there be yearly chosen and 
appointed men of experience and in dignity for the Careful View- 
ing of each Man’s crop of Tobacco. . 

The viewers for this present year are hereunder named (viz) com- 
missioners being enjoined to see the said execution . 

For the Isle of Wight County. 

From the Indian Field to the line and so on both sides the creek: 

Mr. Arthur Smith, Joseph Cobb and Robert Byde.” 


Further mention of Joseph Cobb is made several times 
in the records. Joseph Cobb was granted four hundred 
acres of land on a branch of Warwicksquike, “now called 
New Town haven,” August 4, 1637. This patent was re- 
newed September 1, 1643. To Edmund Porter was granted 
one hundred acres of land adjoining the land of Joseph 
Cobb, October 20, 1639. Another four hundred acres was 
granted to Joseph Cobb on the branch of Warwicksquike 
river, bounded northly on the back creek that divides it 
from the land of John Vasler. In the year 1642 the land of 
Joseph Cobb is again mentioned in the division of parishes :* 

“The upper parish to extend from Lawen’s Creeke to the eastern 
side of the Bay, the creeke dividing the plantations of Sam Davis and 
Joseph Cobbs to be the extent and division of the said upper parish. 
The lower parish to extend from the Pagan-poynt upon the riverside 
to the plantation of Rich Hayes from the Pagan-poynt upon the Bay 
including all the southerly side to the plantation of the said Cobbs 
and that all the inhabitants already residing or hereafter shall re- 
side on that side to belong to the lower parish provided always that 
they shall not pay above double tithes in the whole which is accord- 
ingly enacted by the present General Assembly.” 

Joseph Cobb, probably feeling the approach of old age, 
made his will in 1653, as follows: 


_ This is the last will and testament of Mr. Joseph Cobbs, aged 
sixty years or thereabouts. (He was probably 65.) 


5Virginia Historical Magazine, volume 5, page 121. 
*Hennings Statutes, Vol. I, p. 279. 
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Imprimus, I do bequeath unto my well beloved wife, Elizabeth 
Cobbs, one parcel of land, containing three hundred acres of land, or 
thereabouts, commonly called Goose Hill Land and further, I do be- 
queath unto my well beloved wife all moveables that are upon said 
land as cattle, etc.” 

“Provided she does marrye, said children are left to have each a 
childs portion, son, Benjamin; son, Pharaoh Cobbs; daughter, Eliza- 
pee Cobbs. Witness my hand and seal, this first day of March, A.D. 

The will, which is the last reference to Joseph Cobb, im- 
migrant, mentions his son Pharaoh. There have been nine 
generations of Cobbs in our line in America, and five of 
these have borne the name Pharaoh, invariably pronounced, 
and often spelled “Farrar.” 

During three hundred and thirteen years in America 
there have been only four names among my direct ances- 
tors: Joseph, Pharaoh, William, and Jesse. One of my 
sons is William, the other, Phara. V. Naturally we have 
been eager to learn why the name Pharaoh was given, and 
why it was pronounced “Farrar.” A suggestion came from 
Dr. G. C. Smith, historian of Georgia, who made an investi- 
gation of the old records in Virginia, for one of the descend- 
ants of the noted family of Cobbs in Georgia. He sug- 
gested that, as the Cobb and Farrar families were related 
in England, the name Farrar was intended, but being short 
on spelling in that early day, they went to the Bible and got 
Pharaoh. Keeping in mind the suggestion of Dr. Smith, I 
was not surprised to find that in 1625 Joseph Cobb was 
associated with Farrar Flinton in appraising the personal 
effects of Thomas Clarke, deceased. This was referred to 
on a former page and indicates the surmise of Dr. G. C. 
Smith to be correct. The only two sons of Joseph and 
Elizabeth Cobbs at this time were Joseph and Benjamin. 
Pharaoh was born after Elizabeth came to Virginia in 1625, 
and probably about the time Joseph (I) and Farrar Flinton 
served together on the committee of appraisal. Farrar 
Flinton was evidently named for some of the Farrars, to 
whom he was probably related. It is entirely possible that 
Joseph Cobb and Farrar Flinton were related and when his 
next son was born he gave him the name of his friend and 
associate—possibly relative, and went to the Bible for the 
spelling. The name was evidently valued highly, or it 
would not have been given to five of the nine men in our 
American generations, and to a large number of the sons of 
related families. 

From 1653 on, Joseph I, disappears from the record and 
Pharaoh I, appears. Pharaoh Cobb and his wife, Elizabeth, 
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convey a piece of land to Sam Haswell, March 7, 1656.8 
Pharaoh Cobb and Anna, his wife, convey a piece of land 
to Geo. Williams, April 30, 1671.9 Pharaoh Cobb and 
Jebrah, his wife, convey land of father of Pharaoh Cobb, 
whose name was Joseph Cobb, to Henry Wiggs, January 9, 
1678.!° Pharaoh Cobb (spelled here, Cob) conveyed land to 
John Hale, February 21, 1686.1! 

From C. H. Massengill, of Blountville, Sullivan County, 
Tennessee, I have another record: ‘Pharaoh Cobb to John 
Holt, 1688.” This may be confused with sale to John Hale, 
1686, mentioned above. 

The estate of Pharaoh Cobb was appraised, May 31, 
1701, the probable year of his death, and valued at 9,762 
pounds of tobacco. After this date he also disappears from 
the record. 

Joseph Cobb (II) now begins to make conveyances, viz: 
To Joseph John Jackman, a tract of land in Newport Parish, 
known as Goose Hill, once belonging to Pharaoh, his father, 
and to Joseph Cobb, his grandfather. This deed also men- 
tions Mary Cobb as his mother-in-law; October 4, 1706.11 
But as Mary relinquished her dowry to John Jackman, 
August 26, 1707,1! it appears that the statement in the for- 
mer deed is an error, in that it calls Mary Cobb his mother- 
in-law. It is quite probable she was his stepmother, and 
the fourth wife of Pharaoh Cobb.—to Robert and John 
Burnett, March 18, 1719.1\—to Etheldred Taylor, Septem- 
ber 11, 1739.8 

I do not have the records of deeds for Southhampton 
County, which was the southern part of Isle of Wight 
County, cut off in 1748, except for one mention of Joseph 
(II) and his wife, Catherine Whitehead Cobb, which will 
be given later. 

There is one reference to William Cobb, who made a deed 
to Joseph Gray, September 22, 1735.11 I think he was the 
son of Joseph (II) and Catherine Whitehead, and the sub- 
ject of our sketch, for the following reasons: 

1. The William who is the subject of our: study had a 
son born in Northampton County, North Carolina, in 1751, 
to whom he gave the name Pharaoh.!2. 2. Northampton 
County, North Carolina, adjoins Southhampton County, 
Virginia, cut off from Isle of Wight County, Virginia, 1748. 
3. Northampton County, North Carolina, adjoins what was 
Isle of Wight County, Virginia, until 1748, three years be- 
fore Pharaoh (II) was born. 4. The name Pharaoh and the 
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short distance from the place of his birth to the old Cobb 
home in Virginia. 5. Pharaoh’s brother, William (II) 
named one of his sons Joseph (III). He also named one of 
his sons Pharaoh (III in his line). 6. The constant recur- 
rence of the names Pharaoh and Joseph indicate that Wil- 
liam (I) mentioned in the deed book of Isle of Wight 
County, Virginia, 1735, was the same William who named 
his son Pharaoh in Northampton County, North Carolina, 
in 1751. 

If this is accepted, which I think it will be, we have clear 
sailing down to the present time. 

William (1), whose life and times we are studying, mar- 
ried Barsheba Whitehead. His son, Pharaoh (II) married 
Bersheba Whitehead, his cousin, a niece of his mother. As 
William’s (I) mother was Catherine Whitehead, there are 
three women of the same name, and all closely connected, 
showing considerable intermarriage. 


The following data throws some light on the situation: 
In 1744, March 12, the will of Arthur Whitehead was tested 
in court in Isle of Wight County, Virginia. This was four 
years before Southampton County was formed. Among the 
children, Catrin Cobb is mentioned.'!* Couple with the above 
mention of Catrin Cobb, daughter of Arthur Whitehead, the 
following: 

“Joseph Cobb and Catherine Cobb his wife to James Story 72 
acres, part of land patented to said Cobb, Aug. 9, 1751. 

Teste: Lydridia Vasser 
Joseph Cobb 
George Gurley Jr. 
Catherine Cobb” 
and you have the beginning, probably, of the intermarriage 
of the Cobb and Whitehead families. 

We have arrived now at the part of the history that be- 
comes intensely interesting, because it links up with and be- 
comes a part of the story of Virginia, North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, but more especially of Tennessee, 
than which there is nothing more fascinating and instruc- 
tive in all the history of America. In fact, it is a part of the 
story of that great movement of population through Cum- 
berland Gap and down the Holston River to Louisiana, and 
the great West. 

Abraham Lincoln, grandfather of Abe, Daniel Boone, 
Isaac Shelby, first governor of Kentucky, James Robert- 
son, the “Father of Tennessee,” General James White, 
David Crockett, the hero of the Alamo, Sam Houston, the 
“Father of Texas,” and Andrew Jackson, who dominated 
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the United States longer than any other man—all went 
through Tennessee by one of these two routes. William 
Cobb and his family had an honorable part in this early his- 
tory. 

Ramsay says William Cobb, William Bean, and Webb, 
came to Watauga about the same time. Bean’s Cabin, the 
first house erected in the state, was built in 1769 on land 
adjoining William Cobb’s estate and on the other side of 
Watauga River from William Cobb’s lands. The Beans are 
mentioned in the Washington County Court Records as be- 
ing in the third district, with William and Pharaoh Cobb. 


It was in 1769 that Daniel Boon the intrepid and ver- 
satile hunter, scout, explorer, soldier, surveyor, legislator, 
judge under the Spanish government in Missouri, and now 
in the Hall of Fame,—went through by William Cobb’s 
house on the two years of hunting and exploring in Ken- 
tucky in company with John Finley and four others. In 
1773, one year after the formation of the Watauga settle- 
ment, the Boon and Bryan families passed William Cobb’s 
home on their journey to Kentucky which ended before they 
reached Cumberland Gap in the horrible massacre of his 
oldest son, James Boone, Henry Russell, son of General Wil- 
liam Russell, and five or six other young men. In 1775 
Boone and Richard Henderson gathered twelve hundred In- 
dians six miles south from William Cobb’s home and on or 
near the land of Pharaoh Cobb, which included the south 
side of Sycamore Shoals on Watauga River: Here Boone 
acted as interpreter for Richard Henderson,—styled “Land 
Pyrate” by the governors of Virginia and Kentucky,— 
in a transaction by which Henderson bought, for $10,000 
worth of supplies—a cabin full—all the land between the 
Cumberland and Kentucky Rivers. Immediately after this, 
he, with thirty trusted pioneers, left the Sycamore Shoals. 
for Long Island in Holston River, to mark the Wilderness 
Trail.—This took him within half a mile of William Cobb’s 
home. In 1780 Boone, who had returned to North Caro- 
lina for his wife and children, again makes his way over 
the oft traveled trail by William Cobb’s home.—Boone’s 
family had returned from Boonesborough thinking that 
Daniel, captured, by the Indians, had been killed. It is 
impossible for us to think that the Cobbs whose hospitality 
was unbounded and whose wealth was equal to their gen- 
erosity, were not associated with Boone and his family. 
William Cobb II, a son of William Cobb I, married Martha 
Boone, who tradition says was a relative of Daniel Boone. 
They named their oldest son Pharaoh Boone Cobb. 

For the rest of the story it becomes necessary to give 
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jhere the source of the data on which my statements are 
based. While I was in Vanderbilt University, or soon after, 
Dr. E. E. Hoss,—then editor of the Nashville Christian Ad- 
vocate, afterwards Bishop,—suggested that I join the Sons 
of the American Revolution, which I did. Two or three 
years before that, William Galbraith, of Knoxville, had given 
me a manuscript prepared by Hon. Samuel J. Kirkpatrick, 
of Jonesboro, Tennessee, at the request of Judge Hugh G. 
Kyle, of Rogersville, Tennessee, on the William Cobb fami- 
ly. Samuel J. Kirkpatrick’s mother and my mother were 
sisters. He was a brave boy soldier in my father’s regiment, 
the Second Tennessee Cavalry, Confederate Army, and mar- 
ried Dora Hoss, a sister of Bishop Hoss, and a great grand- 
daughter of John Sevier. He served once as a referee Judge 
of the state, and Bishop Hoss pronounced him the best law- 
yer in East Tennessee. I give these details so that you may 
know something of the ability and experience of the au- 
thor of the manuscript, and also, his close connection and 
interest in early Tennessee history through his relation- 
ship with the John Sevier family. 

In addition to the Kirkpatrick manuscript I have con- 
sulted Ramsey’s Annals, Allison’s Dropped Stitches in 
Tennessee History, Heiskell’s Andrew Jackson and Early 
Tennessee History, many other volumes of Tennessee his- 
tory, the records in the courthouses at Jonesboro, Rogers- 
ville, Rutledge, Knoxville, Clinton, and the State Library 
and Land Office at Nashville. I have appended references 
for all important statements and have indicated the lack of 
data where reference is made to tradition. 


Ramsey, in his account of the formation of the Territori- 
al Government of Tennessee in 1790 by William Blount, 
gives the following description of William Cobb: 


At first he made his residence at the home of William Cobb in the 
fork of Holston and Watauga Rivers, not far from the Watauga Old 
Fields, where was planted twenty years before the germ of the future 
Tennessee. Mr. Cobb was a wealthy farmer, an emigrant from North 
Carolina, no stranger to comfort and taste nor unaccustomed to what, 
for that day, was style. Like the old Virginia and Carolina gentle- 
men, he entertained elegantly with profusion rather than with plenty, 
without ceremony and without grudging. Like theirs his house was 
plain, convenient, without pretension or show. His equipage was 
simple and unpretending. He kept his horses, his dogs, his rifles and 
even traps, for the use, convenience and comfort of his guests. His 
servants, his rooms, his grounds, were all at their bidding. They 
felt themselves at home and never said adieu to him or his family 
without the parting regret and the tenderness of an old friendship. 


The Kirkpatrick manuscript says: 
William Cobb settled in Halifax County, North Carolina, about 
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the year 1740, where he engaged in cotton planting for a short period, 
with which he became disgusted from want of practical experience. 


He married Barsheba Whitehead in the county of Halifax when 
they, with their one hundred slaves and paraphanalia, emigrated to 
the then Eldorado, Holston Valley and bought lands in what was 
known as The Fork, near where the Watauga joins the Holston 
River, and settled in a large log house that was located where Isaac 
DeVault built a brick dwelling in which Isaac Devault resides at this 
time (1891). 


To William and Barsheba Cobb were born three children, Sarah, 
Pharaoh (II) (1751-1841) and Penelope. (Others records give Wil- 
liam, and Jerry, making five children.) Pharaoh married Barsheba 
Whitehead of Halifax County, North Carolina. She was a niece of his 
mother—his mother’s brother’s daughter. 


As the Beans and Cobbs came to Watauga before the 
battle of The Alamance, 1771, they did not participate in 
that battle, but several relatives of the two Barsheba White- 
heads were killed about this time in a battle in North Caro- 
lina, which was probably the battle of the Alamance. My 
Aunt, Mrs. William Galbraith (senior) had this information 
from her grandmother, Barsheba Whitehead Cobb, wife of 
Pharaoh Cobb II. 


The name of William Cobb is not attached to the peti- 
tion of the Watauga Association. He had evidently come 
before that date as Ramsey gives the arrival of the follow- 
ing families in their order: “Greer, Dugger, Robertson, 
Carter, Hyder, Sevier, Dungan, McNabb, Talbott, Horton, 
McLein, and Bundy Soon after the arrival on the Watauga 
of the emigrants above named came the Beans, Cobbs, and 
Webbs, and subsequently the Tiptons and Taylors.” Wil- 
liam Cobb’s family is fourteenth in the order given. Up to 
the winter of 1770-1771 there were in all probably only 
twenty families in the Watauga settlement, so they must 
have come in 1770 or at an earlier date. William Cobb un- 
doubtedly had some relation to the Watauga Association. 


Mr. Roosevelt in The Winning of the West says that 
Washington County, North Carolina, was practically the 
continuation of the Watauga Settlement with practically the 
same officers. The following extracts from Dropped Stitches 
In Tennessee History, by John Allison, treat this more in de- 
tail. 


In November, 1777, the assembly of North Carolina erected the 
District of Washington into Washington County, which included the 
whole of what is now the state of Tennessee. This was the first ter- 
ritorial division in the United States named in honor of George Wash- 
ington. The Governor of North Carolina appointed justices of the 
peace and militia officers for this county, who, in February, 1778, 
met and took the oath of office, and organized the new county and 
its courts. Thereupon, the first “free and independent government” 
formed and put into operation in America was no more, the juris- 
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diction and authority of the five commissioners having, by their 
own consent and that of the people, been superseded by the newly 
appointed authorities. The first written instrument, paper or record 
authoritatively made in the organization of what is today the judicial, 
political, civil and military existence of the state of Tennessee, is in 
the office of the county clerk at Jonesboro, and is in the words and 
figures following: 


FEBRUARY COURT, 1778 


The oaths of the Justices of the peace melitia & for officers There 
Attestments, &c, 


Washington County, I A. B. do solemnly swear that as a Justice 
of the peace, and a Justice of the County Court of pleas & Quarter 
Sessions in the County of Washington, in all articles in the Com- 
mission to me directed. I will do equal Right to poor and to the 
Rich to the Best of my Judgment and according to the Law of the 
State. I will not privately or openly by my-self or any other person, 
be of Council in any Quarrel, or Suit, depending Before me, and I 
will hold the County Court, and Quarter Sessions of my County, 
as the Statue in that case shall and may direct. 


The fines and amerciaments that shall happen to be maid and 
the forfeitures that shall be incurred I will cause to be duly entered 
without Concealment. I will not wittingly or willingly take by my- 
self or any Other Person, for me, any fee, Gift, Gratuity, or reward 
whatsoever for any matter or thing by me to be done, by virtue of my 
office except such fees as are or may be directed or limited by statue, 
but well and truly I will do my office, of a Justice of the peace as 
well within the County Court of Pleas, and Quarter Sessions as with- 
out. I will not delay person of common Right, By reason of any 
letter, or order from any person or persons in authority to me directed 
or per any other cause whatever, and if any Letter or Order Come to 
me, contary to Law I will proceed to Inforce the Law, such letter or 
Order notwithstanding. I will not direct or cause to be directed any 
warrant by me to be maid to the parties. But will direct all such 
Warrants to the Sheriff or Constable of, the County or Other the 
Officers, Of the State or Other Indiferant person to do execution 
Thereof, and finally, in all things belonging to my office, during 
Continuation therein will faithfully, Truly and Justly according to 
the best of my (Jud) skill and Judgment, do equal and Impartial 
Justice to the Public and to Individuals, so help me God. Jas. Robert- 
son, Valentine Sevier, John Carter, John Sevier, Jacob Womack, 
Robert Lucas, Andr. Greer, John Shelby, Jr., George Russill, Wil- 
liam Been, Zacr. Isbell, Jno. McNabb, Tho. Houghton, William Clark, 
Jno. McMaihen, Benjamin Gist, J. Chisholm, Joseph Wilson, Wil- 
liam Cobb, James Stuart, Mich]. Woods, Richd. White, Benjamin 
Wilson, Charles Roberson, William McNabb, Thos. Price, Jesse Wal- 
ton. (Page 22.) 


President Washington appointed William Blount Governor of the 
Territory, August 7, 1790. On the 10th day of the following Octo- 
ber, Governor Blount organized the territorial government, at the 
house of Mr. Cobb, in Sullivan county, on the north side of the Wa- 
tauga River, since known as the Massengale farm, above and oppo- 
site where Austin Springs are. The population of the territory in 
July, 1791, was 36,043, including 8,417 slaves. The whole population 
of the Cumberland settlement at that time was 7,042. (page 36) 

At the November term, 1780, the court formulated and entered the 
following very remarkable order: 

The Court appointed John Sevier, William Cobb, Thomas Hough- 
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ton, and Andrew Greer Commissioners for the County to be Judges 
of the Different kinds of paper Emissions in Circulations in the 
County or may be hereafter, in order to prevent frauds and Imposi- 
tions that might be committed on said County, and for the purpose of 
Detecting and Suppressing Coins of this kind, who shall be the Judges 
and Viewers of all such Monies. 


The record recites that these commissioners and judges “took the 
oath and entered into bond for the performance of sd. trust.” 


At the time these four gentlemen were appointed as a high com- 
mission to be “judges and viewers” of the currency of the realm, and 
“detectors and suppressers” of spurious or counterfeit “coins” and 
“paper emissions in circulation,” all kinds of “such moneis” seem to 
have gotten into “the new world west of the Alleghanies,” for, at the 
same term of the court making the order regulating the charges of tav- 
ern-keepers, referred to above, two rates or schedules were prescribed, 
one in “paper emissions,” the other in “coins.” The order of the county 
court creating this commission and investing it with power to “view” 
and “judge” of the genuineness of the circulating mediu, and to de- 
tect and suppress such of it as should be adjudged fraudulent, does 
not point out the way, lay down any rules or provide any method 
for the guidance and direction of the commission in the exercise of 
the powers given or the discharge of the duties imposed. It simply 
says what they shall do, or rather what they have been appointed to 
do, and then leaves them to do it. That they found out an effective 
way to exercise their powers there is not a doubt. They did not 
need to be given “mandatory” power. “Counterfeiters” had to be 
“dealt with,” before this domestic monetary commission was created, 
by some of the same men who constituted the commission. 


One of the most delicate and difficult duties that devolved upon 
this commission, under the terms of the order creating it—particu- 
larly the words, “in order to prevent frauds and impositions that 
might be committed,” etc.—was in the cases where a question was 
raised as to the genuineness of the money offered in payment by a 
citizen known to be upright and free from any suspicion of handling 
spurious money, to another equally honest, who refused it because 
he was doubtful as to its being “good money.” The “Judges and 
viewers” were called in to take action, and had to decide in effect 
whether or not the money offered was a “legal tender.” Their de- 
cision was accepted, and henceforth that particular money circulated, 
if so ordered, without question, and performed all the functions of 
money, whether it was in fact genuine or spurious, if the decision was 
adverse, the money was thenceforth worthless. 


As an incident of the power and authority vested in these “judges 
and viewers,” arose the question occasionally of guilt or innocence, 
when a charge or counterfeiting or of wilfully and knowingly pass- 
ing spurious money was preferred. The persons so charged were 
tried before the high currency commission, and its findings or judg- 
ment not only settled the question of the guilt or innocence of the 
accused, but made the particular currency “sound money’ or coun- 
terfeit in that entire country. John Sevier, according to tradition, 
was chairman of the commission; if his name was written on the 
“paper emissions” it passed current thereafter, and when offered 
in payment was a “legal tender.” (Page 46.) 


In the colonial records of North Carolina William Cobb, 
John Carter, Andrew Greer, Jacob Womack, William Rus- 
sell, John Sevier, and James Stuart were appointed a Com- 
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mission in 1777 to locate and lay off a place for a court 
house, prison, and stocks in Washington County, North 
Carolina. 


It is possible that William Cobb was loyal to the govern- 
ment of the British King in North Carolina, and did not 
take part in the Watauga Association. It is certain, how- 
ever, that when the Declaration of Independence was de- 
clared, he threw himself whole-heartedly into the effort for 
freedom. His son, Pharaoh II enlisted in the Revolutionary 
army five times in the years including 1776-1780. He was 
with Shelby at Musgrove Mills, Kings Mountain and prob- 
ably other battles of which we have no record. His rank 
during the entire time was that of sergeant. William Cobb’s 
nephews;—sons of Mary Cobb Massengill,—Michael, Henry 
(Hal) and Solomon, were revolutionary soldiers. The first 
two were at Kings Mountain and the last, Solomon, at 
Blackstocks, where a British dragoon cut off his right ear.— 
William Cobb was the guardian of Solomon Massengill. 

William Cobb’s niece, Elizabeth Massengill, married 
Isaac Thomas, the Indian trader who, learning through the 
Indian prophetess, Nancy Ward, of the uprising planned by 
the Indians, notified the inhabitants of East Tennessee as 
far as Watauga. By this heroic service he lost all his prop- 
erty and the legislature of Virginia gave him £100 to reim- 
burse his losses. Isaac Thomas was one of the three who 
escaped from Fort Loudon. A marker has recently been 
erected at Sevierville in his honor. 

Miss Kate White, in her admirable book, The Kings 
Mountain Men, says that 
William Cobb, Sr., Arthur, Jerry, and William Cobb, Jr., were active 
in assisting troops in Shelby’s command. On the way to King’s 
Mountain the expedition halted at the plantation of William Cobb, 


Sr., a Justice of Washington County in 1778. He was wealthy, pa- 
triotic and hospitable. His sons were Pharaoh, William, and Jerry. 


This is the first mention I have seen in any book of the 
service rendered by William and Pharaoh Cobb in providing 
food, horses and negro helpers for the Kings Mountain 
army. For this reason I quote here from the Kirkpatrick 
Manuscript referred to above, and recall that the author 
married a great grand-daughter of John Sevier, that he 
spent all his married life at Jonesboro in the midst of all 
the memories of early days, that he had a discriminating 
mind, and a fondness for gathering historical data and old 
records. 

It was upon the William Cobb farm known now as Felty DeVault 


farm that the whole Frontier people of Virginia and western North 
Carolina were invited to rendezvous on Sept. 25, 1780, to enlist all 
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the people that were able bodied and could get horses to march im- 
mediately to meet the British Red Coat Terror, Hessians, Tories, 
Horse-thieves and savages. The Frontiersmen, mostly, arrived upon 
the ground on the evening of the 24th, some prepared for a journey, 
but very many had to be supplied by William Cobb, with rations. The 
interest and confusion and excitement upon the occasion forced a 
suspension of farmwork and all the slaves were brought into requi- 
sition to attend upon the guests and those who were present to see 
the departure of their kindred and friends. The slaves were inspired 
with patriotic and military enthusiasm and besought their owner 
for permission to accompany the patriotic Whigs to meet the enemy 
of their country and their people. Some fifteen or twenty of the 
slaves of William Cobb proposed to and did go afoot as they were 
expert huntsmen, and every available horse and mule was assigned 
to every able bodied man who could be useful as a soldier and had 
failed to procure a horse or mule. The regiment of 950 mounted 
cavalry was enlisted at William Cobb’s and on the evening of Sept. 
26 the cavalry marched up the banks of the Watauga River to Syca- 
more Shoals, to the home and lands of Pharaoh Cobb, only son of 
William Cobb, where they found new supplies of beef and corn, 
horses and mules. It is six or eight miles east from the rendezvous 
ground to Sycamore Shoals, now called Happy Valley, where all 
persons were engaged all that night and next day cooking rations 
and preparing every need for travel. On the second morning, the 
army moved from Sycamore Shoals and wended their way to King’s 
Mountain, where the battle was fought on the evening of Oct. 7, 1780. 

The rendezvous was at William Cobb’s place eight or ten miles 
from Sycamore Shoals, but the departure of the army took place at 
Sycamore Shoals at the farm of Pharaoh Cobb, the son of William 

obb. 


Col. E. C. Reevers, who has writen and thus preserved 
some of the facts in the life of William Cobb, says the ren- 
dezvous was on the DeVault,—formerly, William Cobb 
farm, in The Fork section. 


Hon. Samuel King of Bristol, Tennessee, writes he had 
always understood the King’s Mountain army was pro- 
visioned by William and Pharaoh Cobb. In a subsequent 
letter he says: 

“IT have heard it said that Campbell’s and Shelby’s men went by 
Cobb’s and got cattle &c for Kings Mountain expedition. The Abing- 
don and Jonesboro road via Cobb’s was built in 1776-1777, and was 
the logical highway for Kings Mountain expedition for Shelby and 
Campbell. Draper’s account indicates that all started from Syca- 
more Shoals.” 


Mr. J. Fain Anderson, who is considered by some the 
greatest authority of the men, whose memory goes back to 
days when the heroes of King’s Mountain were still living, 
wrote as follows to Dr. George R. Stuart: 

_ Mr. Stuart’s home must have been the old William Cobb farm near 
Piney Flats, Sullivan County, Tennessee. Here September 23, 1780, 
General William Campbell, Isaac Shelby, John Sevier men assembled 
and on Sept. 24 “1780” moved to sycamore Shoals, and on Sept. 25 
“1780” they started on March which ended at King’s Mountain, Oc- 
tober, “1780” in decisive victory for the American Army. 
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Billie Rutledge,—from whom Judge Kirkpatrick prob- 
ably secured much of his data,—was born in the William 
Cobb house in 1826 and knew personally Pharaoh Cobb, his 
great-grandfather, a King’s Mountain soldier, who lived till 
1841. He and all the descendants of William Cobb had the 
same tradition about the rendezvous at William Cobb’s and 
the start from Sycamore shoals. 


Recently the first chapter of The Life of George R. 
Stuart was referred to me with the genealogical data 
gathered by Dr. Stuart for correction and suggestion by the 
author, Dr. W. W. Pinson. I found there the same tradi- 
tion. George’s grand-mother, Barsheba Cobb, a great- 
grand-daughter of William Cobb, was married in the Wil- 
liam Cobb house and lived there after her marriage to David 
Stuart. I do not think there can be any doubt as to all or a 
large part of the King’s Mountain army making a ren- 
dezvous at William Cobb’s home. 

As to the statement in the Kirkpatrick manuscript that 
the army spent the night at Pharoah Cobb’s after march- 
ing from William Cobb’s home, Draper says that the start 
was made from Sycamore Shoals and Ramsey says from the 
Watauga. Kirkpatrick says “William Cobb bought the lands 
near where Elizabethton is located, gave that estate to his 
son, Pharaoh Cobb.” With this statement agree the calls 
in a deed for 400 acres made in 1796 by Pharaoh Cobb to 
Rev. Julius Conner, his son-in-law. Matthew Talbott, ac- 
cording to one of his descendants, Dr. McGill, of Vanderbilt 
University, owned the land where the Kings Mountain mon- 
ument stands. Thomas Houghton owned near the mouth 
of Doe River where the Rayon plant is now located. The 
calls in the deed made by Pharaoh Cobb show that his land 
lay in between the lands of Talbott and Houghton, what 
is now the Job house, I am told, and includes Sycamore 
Shoals. Immediately after the battle of King’s Mountain— 
where Robert Sevier was killed—Gen. John Sevier was made 
executor of his brother’s will, and William Cobb and Charles 
Robertson were securities for $800 for the faithful per- 
formance of John Sevier as executor. 

Thus we have seen that John Sevier and William Cobb 
were closely and intimately associated, having been together 
among the twenty-seven original magistrates appointed for 
Washington County, North Carolina, having served together 
on a commission to locate the court house, jail, and stocks, 
having served together on a currency commission and final- 
ly William Cobb had showed his friendship for John Sevier 
by becoming his security for the faithful performance of 
duty as an executor of his brother’s estate. This close asso- 
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ciation ceased in 1784 when Sevier, urged by other leaders 
and anxious to find a solution for the many problems press- 
ing on the people west of the Alleghanies, and resenting the 
offer of North Carolina to cede the territory to the United 
States, led in the formation of the State of Franklin. 

William Cobb was loyal to North Carolina, though there 
is no tradition that he took part with Tipton against John 
Sevier. He may have been influenced to some extent by 
David Campbell, who was in the senate of North Carolina, 
and led a majority of the people of Sullivan County in op- 
position to the new State. I think, however, he was more 
influenced by Richard Caswell, first governor, and Jesse 
Cobb, of Kingston, N. C., and a member of the first legis- 
lature of North Carolina. Richard Caswell and Jesse Cobb 
married sisters—the daughters of William Heritage, and 
for twenty of thirty years were intimately associated. The 
fact that Pharaoh Cobb named his oldest son Richard Cas- 
well Cobb, and his youngest son Jesse Cobb (who was my 
grandfather) would indicate a close relation between the 
families. Further, the fact that William Blount came to 
William Cobb’s to stay, after his contact with Richard Cas- 
well and probably Jesse Cobb, would indicate a close rela- 
tion sufficient to keep William Cobb out of the State of 
Franklin. 

I give here the mention of William Cobb in the record 
of the Washington County Court from 1777 to 1788, with 
the exception of the years from 1784 to 1787, the period of 
the State of Franklin: A member of the first court of rec- 
ord,—present May 24, 1779. Case of Phillip Murphy vs. 
William Cobb, Esq., continued,—a member of court and 
assessor, February 26, 1781. Administrator of estate of 
Edward Hampton,—a member of court, February 25, 1782. 
Disputed land claim, John Long vs. William Cobb, Pharaoh 
Cobb and Benjamin Cobb “for a certain tract of land on 
the waters of Knob Creek in the Watauga settlement. (Knob 
Creek is midway between Johnson City and Boone’s Creek 
and runs into Watauga River a short distance below Austins 
Springs.) Benjamin Cobb vs. George Russell, for an entry 
made by William Cobb on a branch of Knob Creek, includ- 
ing Blue Spring. William Cobb and Charles Robertson 
securities in the amount of $800 for John Sevier as adminis- 
trator of the estate of Robert Sevier. William Cobb, Pha- 
raoh Cobb and others ordered to lay off road from Lick 
Creek to Dugan’s Mill, February 12, 1783. (Lick Creek 
rises a short distance from Fall Branch and flows in a west- 
ern direction. I do not know the location of Dugan’s—pos- 
sibly Dungan’s—mill.) William Cobb present at session of 
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court February 3, 1783. No record of court during State 
of Franklin —William Cobb and Pharaoh Cobb assigned to 
work on road from Jeremiah Dungan’s to Robert Young’s, 
1787. 

From Gov. William Blount’s Journals I find that William 
Cobb was appointed a member of the Washington County — 
Court, Territory south of the Ohio, as one of his first acts, 
1790—he was then about sixty-six years old. 

The family of William Cobb shared in the religious life 
of the times about as the average family of the early set- 
tlers, I suppose. The first church organized, which main- 
tained its organization in East Tennessee, according to 
Patrick H. Gardner, was the Buffalo Ridge Baptist Church, 
1779, established by the Rev. Tidence Lane. If this was 
on Buffalo Ridge near the Watauga settlement, it was only 
a few miles from William Cobb’s home. The claim is made 
by Allison, in Dropped Stitches in Tennessee History, that 
Salem Church, established in 1780, was the first church in 
Tennessee. This was not a great distanee away, but it is 
probable that William Cobb’s family did not come in close 
contact with a regularly organized church until a congrega- 
tion was formed at William Nelson’s, date unknown, but 
prior to May, 1788. In this month Bishop Asbury preached 
his first recorded sermon west of the Alleghanies. The first 
Methodist church built in Tennessee was Acuff’s chapel, in 
Sullivan County, 1785. Lately, through the influence and 
under the immediate direction of Judge Samuel C. Williams, 
a marker has been placed near the site of Nelson’s Chapel, 
on William Nelson’s farm. 

In 1788, the same year that Bishop Asbury preached 
his sermon, Pharaoh Cobb bought and entered 1,440 acres 
of land adjoining and east of William Nelson’s land, ex- 
tending four miles along Cobb’s Creek to where it enters 
into Knob Creek about half a mile from Watauga River. 
Pharaoh Cobb’s house was on the easternly end of the es- 
tate at a bold flowing spring, the head of Cobb’s Creek, and 
one mile and a half from Nelson’s Chapel. The Cobb race- 
track, 200 feet wide and one mile long, commenced on the 
Nelson Farm and ran direct to near Pharaoh Cobb’s res- 
idence. 

The Cobbs evidently attended Nelson’s Chapel, heard 
Asbury in 1790, probably in 1788 also, for the pastor of the 
Holston Circuit, Julius Conner, married Catherine, the six- 
teen-year-old daughter of Pharaoh Cobb, in 1791. Their 
son, James Conner, was born July 18, 1792. Julius Conner’s 
name does not appear again in the Holston Conference rec- 
ords. It was the custom for the preachers to stop traveling 
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a circuit when they married. The record of James Conner’s 
birth is in the old Cobb-Conner Bible, which father, a few 
years before his death, secured from one of the Conner de- 
scendants in Poor Valley, north of Mooresburg. The rea- 
son for calling it the Cobb-Conner Bible is that it contains 
the only record I have been able to find of my grandfather, 
Jesse Cobb’s family. My opinion is that at some time, 
Catherine Conner secured the Bible and used it as a record 
for her family, though this opinion may be incorrect. 

While speaking of our immediate family I have often 
wondered why I inherited the Methodist rather than some 
other church. One other factor, besides the contact of the 
Cobbs with the Methodists at Nelson’s Chapel, will throw 
light on the subject. Just four miles from Nelson’s Chapel, 
James Cox (1740-1812) lived on Boone’s Creek. He was 
the father of my grandmother, Leanah Cox Cobb, referred 
to in the Kirkpatrick manuscript as “a lady and devout 
Christian, who was revered and loved by all who knew her 
for her many and noble virtues.” In James Cox’s will, made 
in 1810 and proved in 1812, occurs this statement: “I give 
to my daughter, Sarah Strange, the following books: The 
Life of John Wesley, and volumes of his sermons—four, 
Fletcher’s five volumes, Newton’s books, hymns, and my 
small dictionary.” In all, this was an unusual library for 
a farmer in that day, bearing witness to the zeal of Asbury 
and his preachers in distributing good literature. Method- 
ism has been and is a great educational factor. These books 
were given to the daughter who married another of the 
pastors of Nelson’s Chapel, Obadiah Strange, who was ap- 
pointed in 1797. So the Cox and Cobb families heard 
Bishop Asbury and became a part of that pioneer band who 
have handed down to us such a wonderful heritage. 


THE FIRST CAPITOL OF THE TERRITORY SOUTH OF THE 
OHIO RIVER 


William Blount was in many respects the most impor- 
tant figure in the first thirty-five years of the eventful his- 
tory of Tennessee. Locally John Sevier was more powerful 
and more popular, but William Blount wielded a national 
influence. His preparation was thorough, his family was 
cultured and patriotic. In the Battle of the Alamance, 
which was really the first of the Revolution, he proved his 
courage and patriotism before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. As a member for a number of years of the General 
Assembly of North Carolina, and as a member for four 
terms of the Constitutional Congress, he was prepared to 
act intelligently as the representative of North Carolina in 
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the Convention which framed the Federal Constitution in 
1787, and to assist in the Convention of North Carolina 
which ratified the Federal Constitution in 1789. 


Blount’s support of the Act of 1789 ceding to the United 
States the territory of the present state of Tennessee, his 
presence as a representative of North Carolina at the mak- 
ing of the treaties with the Cherokees at Hopewell in 1785 
and with the Choctaws and Chickasaws in 1786, not only 
prepared him more thoroughly than any one else to be 
found, but also indicated him as the logical person to or- 
ganize the newly acquired territory, and to solve the difficult 
Indian problems then pressing. President Washington was 
convinced of his fitness, and appointed him Governor of the 
new territory, and Indian Commissioner, August 7, 1790. 


Losing no time. the newly appointed Governor proceeded 
to the home of William Cobb, which had been established 
twenty years before in the Watauga settlement. arriving on 
October 10, 1790, and associated with himself as judges 
Joseph Anderson and David Campbell, proceeded to make 
civil and military appointments and to promulgate orders 
and laws, simply by signing his name and title, “By Wil- 
liam Blount, Governor in and over the Territory.” It would 
be a great pleasure to follow the official acts of Governor 
Blount, and to show how sincere and devoted he was to 
Tennessee and all her interests. He, with all the early lead- 
ers of Tennessee, shut off from all the markets of America 
and the world by impassible mountains on the one side and 
a closed river on the other, with no help from the Federal 
government, was driven by grinding circumstances to as- 
sume an attitude that seemed disloyal to the national gov- 
ernment, but was in reality an effort at self-preservation. 
But I am confining myself to the life and times of William 
Cobb, in an effort to do justice to him and many like him, 
who have suffered for lack of some one to voice their part in 
the heroic drama of those trying times. Ramsey says: 

“William Blount on the 10th day of October 1790 reached the 
theatre of his new and important public duty on the frontier, amidst 
a people unacquainted as yet with the forms and usages of old and 


refined society, but unsurpassed anywhere in all the strong traits of 
character which form the man, the patriot and the citizen.” 


It was very natural that William Cobb—the man whose 
home had been selected as the rallying point for the army 
of defense in the trying days of the American Revolution— 
should be selected as the one whose home should again be 
honored as the place where the newly appointed Territorial 
Governor should, in the absence of a special building, locate 
his headquarters and organize the new Territory. 
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Reference has been made already to the first log house 
built by William Cobb on his arrival about 1769 or 1770. 
This house was in the little valley two or three hundred 
yards west of the house on the hill, later occupied by Gov. 
Blount and his associates—Judges Anderson and Campbell. 
The Kirkpatrick manuscript states: 

The house of William Cobb, located upon the beautiful Watauga, 
where Gov. Blount made his home, is now (1891) known as DeVault 
farms. The log house east of the residence where Isaac DeVault now 
lives, near a cold, beautiful never failing spring, was occupied by 
Gov. Blount as a law office and court room to give decisions of jus- 
tice to the frontiersmen in inclement weather, but in fair and pleas- 
ant weather, there was a very large white oak upon a sharp rising 
hill in view of the beautiful Watauga, with its spreading branches, 
giving a shade of over 150 feet in diameter, and under this shade 
justice was given to all who would make an issue for justice. (Some 
thoughtless person has deadened this great tree, but it stands and 
shows the place where Blount and his associates administered justice.) 

The house was built of white oak logs, which seemingly 
are in as good a state of preservation as when they were 
first put into the structure. At present there are nine 
rooms—counting the floored attics over the main building 
and over the kitchen. These were doubtless used for the 
over-flow of company, which were frequent with such open- 
handed hospitality to all who came. The fireplaces at first 
were of the ordinary size to receive large logs of wood, and 
the kitchen fireplace still has the old crane of a peculiar de- 
sign. The original roof was put on with hand-made pegs 
and the large rafters are mortised at the top and fastened 
with pegs six or eight inches long and an inch in diameter. 
They were evidently mortised, bored, and fitted on the 
ground, for each pair of rafters bears on each rafter the 
marking of roman numerals heavily scored, the first pair, 
“T,” the second “TI,” until the ninth pair, each of which bears 
“VIIIT” instead of “IX.” The smoke house was built in the 
same manner and evidently at the same time. The house 
faces north away from the present highway, indicating that 
the original Jonesboro-Abingdon road ran through the val- 
ley in which the first house of William Cobb, facing south, 
was built. The place was known as Rocky Mount, and was 
at one time a post-office. It is two miles west of Piney 
Flats on the road to Johnson City, and one-half mile east 
of and on the other side of the river from Austin Springs. 
Historic Sullivan, by Oliver Taylor, published in 1909, has 
on pages 320-321 an excellent cut and description of this 
house. How long Gov. Blount considered the Cobb house as 
his place of residence is not known. He had married Miss 
Mary Grainger of Wilmington, North Carolina, in 1778. He 
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did not bring his family at once, but some time after his 
coming he decided to locate at White’s Fort, and let the con- 
tract for the building of his new house. 

Fifteen months after Blount came to William Cobb’s 
home, he brought his wife and sons there. How long they 
remained I have been unable to learn. The first official rec- 
ord I can find issued from Knoxville (White’s Fort) is as 
follows: ‘Done at Knoxville, in the Territory aforesaid, this 
sixteenth day of Feb. 1793, By the Governor. Daniel Smith. 
(Signed) Wm. Blount.” This “Done at Knoxville” follows 
regularly all official acts after the date mentioned. 


ANDREW JACKSON AND THE COBB FAMILY 
In an article prepared by Dr. S. E. Massengill, of Bris- 
tol, Tennessee, for a special edition of a local paper, I find 
the following statement in regard to Andrew Jackson: 
I wish to mention that the Whiteheads were closely related to 


General Jackson. William and Pharaoh Cobb both married women 
named Barsheba Whitehead, aunt and niece. 


Judge Allison, in Dropped Stitches in Tennessee His- 
tory, states that Jackson came to Jonesboro early in the 
spring of 1788, was licensed to practice law May 12, 1788, 
having attained the age of twenty-one years the 15th day 
of March preceding; that he remained in Jonesboro until 
the fall of 1789, or more probably, the spring of 1790. Dur- 
ing the stay of the future president at Jonesboro it is said 
that a considerable part of his time was spent in hunting, 
fishing, horse-racing, attending ‘‘shooting matches” and in 
fighting an occasional duel. As said before, two of the Cobbs 
married women akin to Jackson, and it is a family tradition 
that he stayed six weeks at one time in the home of William 
Cobb. I do not know when this was, but likely it was when 
he first came to this section, and while waiting for the meet- 
ing of the court which admitted him, on May 12, 1788, to 
practice as an attorney. 

I have not attempted to verify Dr. Massengill’s state- 
ment, but have found him to be a most careful, correct and 
discriminating writer—one who has made many contribu- 
tions to the Cobb records. In a letter which he wrote to 
me after the publication of his article, Dr. Massengill says 
there are letters in the Draper collection from Andrew Jack- 
son written at the “house of William Cobb.” 

Andrew Jackson was a Democrat, and our people, I 
have heard my father say, were Whigs; but his frequent 
visits to Pharaoh Cobb’s home at Cobb’s Ford on Holston 


American Historical Magazine, Vol. VIII, pp. 7, 8. 
Heiskell’s Andrew Jackson and Early Tennessee History, Vol. I, p. 136. 
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River were of sufficient length and frequency to give his 
name to the room he occupied,—after more than a hundred 
and twenty-five years, the room is never called anything 
except Jackson’s Room. I do not think Jackson would have 
gone out of his way,—as he had to do to reach Pharaoh’s 
Cobb’s home,—unless there has been some special ties that 
bound him to the family. 


LATER RECORDS 


As I do not have access to the Washington County Court 
records from 1788 to 1799, I must base my statements on 
records found in deed books to show what William Cobb did 
after this date. In 1792 he bought of Pharaoh Cobb 1,440 
acres of land on Cobb’s Creek, touching the celebrated Bean 
Farm and William Allison’s farms. In 1799 he sold this 
land to Thomas King, and in the deed signed himself a 
citizen of Grainger County,—Joseph Cobb was a witness to 
this deed. I have been able through various deeds to de- 
termine within less than one month the date of his removal. 
On October 10, 1795, he bought from William Russell in 
Knox County 297 acres of land for $2,050, signing himself 
“A citizen of Washington County, Territory South of the 
Ohio.” On the 20th of November, 1795, he and his grand- 
son, Joseph Cobb, of Bean’s Station, and deputy surveyor 
under Martin Armstrong, entered a tract of land near 
Bean’s Station. No mention is made of his place of resi- 
dence, which indicates that he was then a citizen of Grainger 
County. Somewhere between October 10th and November 
20th, 1795, William Cobb left Washington County to make 
his home in Grainger County, he was at this time over 
eighty years of age,—probably eighty-five. The main pur- 
pose of his going being to get new land. He was a surveyor, 
and his grandson, Joseph Cobb, was a surveyor also. These 
two entered various tracts of land. His son, Pharaoh Cobb, 
who lived on Holston River at Cobb’s Ford, now in Hamblen 
County, was evidently interested with him in some land 
deals, as they owned about 1,000 acres each near Anderson- 
ville, in Anderson County. 

I have an interesting original paper, a bond to assure 
payment of £300 of good and lawful money of Virginia, 
made in Caswell County of the State of Franklin in 1787, 
signed by Robert and James King, to Joseph Conway, and 
witnessed by William Cobb. Another original signature 
was signed to relinquishment of title to a tract of land 
on which Robert King was then living. The date seems to 
be 1786, but may be 1796. In the April session of the Greene 
County Court, 1801, the paper was proved by Henry Con- 
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way. The record of the proving is written by Valentine 
Sevier, the clerk, in a hand almost perfect. 

Just before William Cobb came to Bean’s Station he 
bought 297 acres of land in Knox County, on the waters of 
Beaver Creek, for $2,050, Virginia Money. After his arrival 
at Bean’s Station, he and his grandson, Joseph Cobb, en- 
tered a tract of land near Bean’s Station. On the same date 
they entered 320 acres of land on the north side of Clinch 
River below the Kentucky Road near an island in the river. 
This, at that time, was in Hawkins County,—Grainger not 
being organized until 1796. Another tract was entered the 
same date of 640 acres, on the north side of Walden’s Ridge. 
Still another tract was entered the same date of 640 acres, 
on the north side of Clinch River,—this makes a total of 
1,600 acres On September 15, 1796, according to a deed in 
the Knox County records, he sold two negroes, both wenches, 
names Mommy and Lucy, to William McBee, for $677. 


On the 25th day of December, 1797, William Cobb pur- 
chased from Joseph Cobb his interest in the 320 acres en- 
tered jointly by them two years previously. This deed is 
witnessed by Willie Blount, half brother of Gov. William 
Blount, who was three times governor of Tennessee, 1809 
to 1815. It is evident that William Cobb and the Blounts 
are still closely associated in 1797. 

Anderson County was organized in 1801. In this same 
year William Cobb, of Grainger County, sold to Henry Har- 
less 448 acres for $1,500. The next year, 1802, he sold to 
John Sharp, of Grainger County, 423 acres for £423,—the 
deed was recorded in March, 1803,—the land was near An- 
dersonville. In this deed he writes himself, according to 
habit, “a citizen of Knox County.” This statement indicates 
that between the sale to Harless in 1801 and that to Sharp 
in 1802, he moved from Grainger to Knox County. 


Are there later records which I have failed to find? Did 
the genial and generous old man live on until 1809,—as 
indicated by a suit brought in Greene County by his heirs, 
—too feeble to make other land trades, or did he pass on 
at an earlier date? I wish I knew. The records of the 
Land Grant Commissioners for East Tennessee seem to in- 
dicate he was living in 1807. 

I have in my possession the original transfer of a suit 
brought in the Greene County Court in 1809 and transferred 
in 1812 to Hawkins County. The suit seems to have been 
brought by William Cobb against William Conway and Jesse 
Evans, and was transferred from the Court of Law and 
Equity of Washington District to the Circuit Court of 
Greene County and then to Hawkins County. The Circuit 
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Courts were organized in 1810. If the suit was brought by 
William Cobb he must have lived until about 1809. His 
heirs denominated themselves as follows: 

“Sally Cobb by, her guardian Pharaoh Cobb. 


William P(haraoh) Cobb, by his guardian Sallie Cobb, heirs of 
William Cobb, dec’d. 


vs. 
The Heirs of Wm. Conway, dec’d.” 


I cannot figure out what relation Sally and William P. 
were to William Cobb. He had a daughter Sarah who mar- 
ried a Reardon. She spent her last days in the home of her 
brother Pharaoh. Sally may have been a second wife of 
William, and William P. was her son. William P. Cobb, 
one of the two heirs of William Cobb, was born 1798 and 
died in 1830, when thirty-two years old. He reared a large 
family. We have a record of the children and their mar- 
riages and their children. William P. Cobb may have been 
a grandson of William Cobb. There was a John Cobb at 
Beans Station who may have been a close relative of Wil- 
liam Cobb. 

One of the sons of William P. Cobb, Benjamin Harri- 
son Cobb, born 1825, died 1905, was the ancestor of the 
Cobbs near Mascot, Tennessee, in Knox County, and a large 
number of other families in other sections. 


William Cobb’s administrators were Pharaoh Cobb, of 
Hawkins County, and Thomas Wilkerson, of Grainger Coun- 
ty. This is shown by deeds in Anderson County. 


Mr. J. Fain Anderson says of William Cobb, “He was 
the most genial gentleman that appeared in the early his- 
tory of Tennessee.” 

Clinton, Tenn. 


AN INCIDENT AT THE BATTLE OF SHILOH* 


[John Bowen Hays, private of Capt. R. H. Harrison’s Company E., 
of the Ninth Tennessee Regiment, Confederate Volunteers, enlisted at 
Jackson, Tenn., the 24th day of May, 1861, to serve one year. He 
was born in Gibson County, State of Tennessee, was 17 years old when 
he enlisted in the Confederate Army. He was wounded at Shiloh, 
taken prisoner, and after many months was exchanged. Being unfit 
for further service in the Army, he was honorably discharged April 
12, 1863. After the war, Mr. Hays settled in Memphis, Tenn., and 
on Nov. 12, 1873, after having passed through the trying ordeal of a 
yellow fever epidemic, he was married to Miss Livonia Josephine 
Whitsitt a native of the Bluff City.] 


On the 5th day of April, 1862, after a hard day’s march, 
the Army of Tennessee arrived near the battleground and 
camped for the night. Early on the morning of the 6th, the 
Army of Tennessee was moved to the front. Stevens’ Bri- 
gade, a part of Cheatham’s Division, was used a portion of 
the day as reserve force, being occasionally put in active 
service and doing very heavy work. One wing of this bri- 
gade composed of the 6th Tennessee Regiment made a sepa- 
rate charge across an old field and was terribly slaughtered. 
Late in the evening, a part of this brigade with Col. George 
Manning, of the Ist Tennessee, assisted in the capture of 
Gen. Prentiss and troops under him and then was marched 
near the Tennessee River. 


During the day the 9th Tennessee Regiment, the center 
of this brigade, had lost its Adjutant, Thomas (he being 
killed), and its Major was wounded. Col. H. L. Douglass 
was taken very ill so was carried to the rear, leaving Lieut. 
Col. Chas. Hurt in command of the regiment, which was 
under heavy fire all the latter part of the day. At night the 
troops fell back and in some way (not known to the relator), 
the 9th Tennessee Regiment was divided, Lieut. Col. Hurt 
took half of the regiment back to the camp of the night be- 
fore, and Senior Capt. Wood, of Company C, had command 
of the other five companies. This five companies with a por- 
tion of the brigade marched to the front early on the morn- 
ing of the 7th. The regimental colors had been carried to 
the rear with part of regiment commanded by Lieut. Col. 
Hurt the night before, and this one half with no colors. As 
they marched to the front they met a soldier with some 
colors, and no command. He belonged to Hardie’s Corps 
and had colors of a Louisiana regiment. He was slightly 
wounded in the head. He volunteered his colors provided 


*This account was furnished by Mrs. John Bowen Hays, now of Jackson, Miss., 
who has deposited a number of documents with the Tenn. Hist. So. [Ed.] 
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he would be allowed to carry them. Jno. B. Hays, a youth 
of eighteen years, and ........ Harrell, both of Company 
E, volunteered as color guard. ‘This part of the brigade soon 
met the Federal forces near and east of Shiloh Church, 
where they did heavy fighting all day. Late in the after- 
noon the Federal forces were reinforced by a heavy brigade 
commanded by Col. Hilderbrand acting, he being Col. of 
77th Ohio Regiment. About 5 o’clock in the evening the 
Confederate forces were ordered to fall back. They had 
fallen back but a short distance when called by a captain of 
a Louisiana battery pleading to save his battery as his sup- 
port had run away and left him. The commander ordered 
a halt. Generals Beauregard and Cheatham rode up. Gen. 
Beauregard took the Hardie Corps colors and riding fifty 
paces to the front stuck them in a stump and ordered rally 
to them. A portion of the command started, but only three 
ever got there,—the brave Louisianian, ........ Harrell 
and Jno. B. Hays. After the flag was secured young Hays 
concluded to try his musket at a field officer of the Federal 
Army. He did so, and seeing the victim of his markman- 
ship fall, turned to join his command when a volley of mus- 
ketry from the Federals cut him down. He fell with a bullet 
shot in the calf of his leg, a slight wound in the hand, and 
his clothes riddle with bullets. He arose and hopped to his 
command where he was met and complimented by General 
Cheatham for bravery. Capt. John Brown detailed comrades 
Robert Bledsoe and Lee Stewart to take Hays to the rear. 
They took him to the church and left him with John Scott, 
who had been detailed to attend to his wants. Hays knew 
he must be captured, so sent Scott back to his command. 
Hays was captured by the 77th Regiment of Ohio, and kept 
several days in Shiloh Church. He was then carried by 
steamer, D. A. January, to St. Louis, and put in the City 
General Hospital, where he remained six months. As soon 
as he was able he was carried to Gratiot Street Prison, 
thence to Alton, where he was exchanged January, 1863, 
and kept in the hospital in Mississippi and honorably dis- 
charged April 12th, 1863, by command of General Bragg. 


-EARLY TRAVELS IN THE TENNESSEE 
COUNTRY 


A. V. GOODPASTURE 


Early Travels in the Tennessee Country, 1540-1800. With Intro- 
ductions, Annotations and Index. By Samuel Cole Williams, LL.D., 
President of the East Tennessee Historical Society, formerly Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Tennessee. The Watauga Press, Johnson 
City, Tennessee. 1928. 


This is the third volume of an important series of books 
being published by Judge Williams, treating of the early 
history of Tennessee. The first was a History of the Lost 
State of Franklin, which appeared in 1924, and was followed 
in 1927 by a republication, with introduction and annota- 
tions, of the Memoirs of Lieutenant Henry Timberlake. This 
latter volume really belongs in the Early Travels in the 
Tennessee Country, but on account of its length, its impor- 
tance justifying the venture, it was brought out separately. 
The fourth volume of the series, not yet published, is to be 
entitled “The Dawn of Tennessee History,” and is antici- 
pated with great interest by the. Tennessee public. The 
journals and accounts in Karly Travels in the Tennessee 
Country are not history; they are the stuff history is made 
of—the personal adventures, experiences, and observations 
of individuals, and will form a background for “The Dawn 
of Tennessee History.” 

The book contains thirty-four narratives, some of them 
never before published, and is believed to be a complete 
collection of all the known travels in the Tennessee Country 
between the years 1540 and 1800, the period covered by it. 
Other travels may come to light—the editor mentions some 
once known to exist, which have long since been lost—but 
until that time comes, this may well be called a complete 
collection. Each narrative is preceded by a concise and 
appropriate introduction, giving some account of the narra- 
tor, his character and associates, the occasion of his travels, 
and the purpose of his story. Then, to the narrative itself 
he has made numerous apt and full notes, elucidating obscure 
references to persons, places, and events that it would be 
impossible to understand, at this late day, without such 
aids. The whole series of narratives constitute a source- 
book of the beginnings of Tennessee history whose value 
it would be difficult to exaggerate and which will be an 
authority for all time to come. 


The first impression one gets from reading the Harly 
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Travels in the Tennessee Country, is the supremacy of its 
primeval forests, boundless and unbroken. The Cherokee 
towns in the territory were confined to the banks of the 
Little Tennessee and the Hiwassee Rivers, and those of the 
Chickasaws to the bluffs of the Mississippi. The remainder 
of the country was wild, magnificent woods, abundantly 
watered by those beautiful streams which constitute twenty 
per cent of the potential water power of the United States. 
It was the hunting ground of the Indians, and the teeming 
home of wild animal life—the bear, wolf, panther, wildcat, 
buffalo, elk, deer, turkey, and—snake. The woods were 
dark, silent, mysterious. Their darkness was a terror, and 
their silence a menace. At first not a tree was missing, 
but later a Seventh Day Baptist cut one down on Sunday, 
and was killed by it, the Indians said as a punishment for 
working on the Lord’s day; but it seems more likely to me 
that it was for the inauguration of a period of reckless ex- 
travagance, waste, and destruction of our noble forests 
that has continued even down to our own day. 


It would be impossible, in a paper of any reasonable 
length, to give an adequate idea of the interesting and im- 
portant data contained in this volume. But as all people 
love to know the beginning of things, I shall ask attention 
to a few of the very earliest events noted. The Tennessee 
Country was first approached by the daring Spanish ad- 
venturer Ferdinand De Soto, in 1540. His explorations 
gave rise to the Spanish claim that the northern boundary 
of Florida included a large, but undefined, part of Tennes- 
see. This claim was the source of much trouble to the first 
settlers of the State. While it was never successfully main- 
tained, it was not frankly abandoned until the treaty of 
1795. 


A poor cavalier, DeSoto first courted fortune in Central 
America, but later followed Pizarro to Peru, where his dar- 
ing feats of arms made him the favorite companion of that 
cruel conqueror. He assisted in arresting the unhappy 
Atahualpa, and shared in the exorbitant ransom paid for 
his promised freedom. Rich and famous he returned home, 
married the beautiful Isabella Bovadilla, and lived some 
years in splendor among the grandees of Spain. But his 
ambition again fired by the publication of the adventures 
of Cabeza de Vaca, he demanded and received of his sover- 
eign permission to conquer, at his own expense, the vast, 
undefined, portion of the North American Continent called 
Florida. He fitted out an expedition of 600 chosen men, 
at once the most powerful and the most gallant army that 
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had yet followed a leader to the new world; greater than 
the army with which Cortes conquered the Montezumas, or 
that with which Pizarro plundered the Incas. He an- 
chored in Tampa Bay May 25, 1539. From Tampa he set 
forth, horse and foot, upon his most daring, dangerous, and 
difficult march of discovery, exploration, and conquest. Two 
years he wandered on the east, and one year on the west 
of the Mississippi, before he found his grave in the Great 
Father of Waters, June, 1542. There is a tradition that his 
route carried him north to southern East Tennessee, before 
he made a definite march to the west. The Early Travels 
in the Tennessee Country contains the four several narra- 
tives of this part of his expedition, and while they indicate 
that he approached the vicinity of East Tennessee, they are 
by no means conclusive that he passed nearer its borders 
than the Cumberland Plateau. It does seem fairly certain, 
however, that he reached the Mississippi River, which he 
discovered in June, 1541, at or near the present city of 
Memphis. 

It was 132 years after De Soto’s expedition before the 
white man again approached the borders of Tennessee. This 
time it was a simultaneous advance by Frenchmen on the 
west and the Englishmen on the east. Near the middle of 
July, 1673, floating down the Mississippi in their birch 
canoes, the French Canadians, Marquette and Jolliet, 
skirted the entire western border of Tennessee, and landed 
an Indian village, probably on the present site of Mem- 
phis. 

About the same time that Marquette and Jolliett began 
their voyage down the Mississippi, that is, on April 10, 1673, 
James Needham, a trader who had been employed by Abra- 
ham Wood, of Fort Henry, Virginia, to penetrate the region 
of mystery that lay behind the mountains, on the western 
waters, started on the perilous adventure that finally cost 
him his life. He was accompanied by young Gabriel Arthur, 
afterwards the first discoverer of Kentucky, and a small 
party of Indians. Sometime about the middle of July he 
reached the Over Hill towns of the Cherokees, and was the 
first Englishman to discover the Valley of the Tennessee. 


The learned editor points out these interesting coinci- 
dences, but finds no available data from which it can be de- 
termined whether the French or the English explorers were 
the earlier discoverers of the Tennessee Country. But he 
deems it certain that Needham and not Marquette and 
Jolliet, was the earlier to press the foot on Tennessee soil, 
and thinks that precedence should be given him. 
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The journey of La Salle, which follows that of Mar- 
quette and Jolliet, was undertaken in 1682, for the purpose 
of colonization and trade, and is the best known, as well 
as the most important of the French explorations. Robert 
Chevalier de La Salle had been living in comparative retire- 
ment amid the peaceful pursuits of his protected home at 
Fort Frontenac, in Upper Canada. He was a man of wide 
knowledge, bold conceptions, tireless energy, and extraordi- 
nary force of character. As he reposed himself in quiet in- 
activity, he mused on the glorious voyage of Columbus 
through uncharted seas to an unknown continent, and stu- 
died the story of De Soto’s memorable march to the heart 
of that continent, and dreamed of rivaling those heroic 
achievements. Then Jolliet, the companion of Marquette, 
returned from their voyage down the Mississippi, and as 
he passed through Fort Frontenac, spread the news of their 
brilliant discoveries. La Salle at once caught the inspira- 
tion, and conceived plans of French colonization and com- 
merce in the southwest, through the unexplored mouth of 
the Mississippi River. He immediately repaired to France 
and laid scheme before Colbert, the enlightened minister 
of Louis XIV, who granted him a monopoly of the trade in 
buffalo skins, and gave him a commission to complete the 
discovery of the Great River. 


His enterprise was beset with such difficulties and de- 
lays that he did not reach the Mississippi until the early 
part of 1682. As he floated down the river he anchored 
at one of the bluffs above where Memphis now stands, and 
sent out hunters for game. An inexperienced hunter, Pierre 
Prudhomme, wished to distinguish himself, and got lost in 
the woods. Day after day for ten days the woods were 
scoured for the lost hunter. In the meantime, to protect 
the party from the Indians, a fort was erected on the bluff, 
and named for the lost hunter, Prudhomme. This was the 
first structure erected by white men within the limits of 
Tennessee. 


Passing over some less important narratives, the scant 
records of half a century, we return to East Tennessee, and 
notice the interesting journal of Sir Alexander Cuming. 
Cuming was an adventurer, inspired by the Mississippi 
Bubble of John Law. He was something of a charlatan, 
with large schemes and small credit, but with a manner and 
address that captivated the Cherokee Indians in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina and Tennessee, whom he visited in 
1730, apparently though not really, in the character of an 
ambassador of his Majesty King George. When he reached 
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Keeowee, the first of the Cherokee towns, accompanied only 
by his guide, he met a council of above 300 not very friendly 
Indians, owing to the intrigues of the French. However, 
he boldly swaggered into the Town-house “‘arm’d with three 
Cases of Pistols, a Gun and his Sword.” The bluff worked ; 
he made them acknowledge the sovereignty of King George, 
and summoned a council of all the towns to meet him at 
Nequassee on April third. 

In the meantime he visited, as is here first shown, 
among other towns in the Tennessee Country, Great Tan- 
nasy, situated on a river which later bore the name of 
Tennessee, but which is now called Little Tennessee. I had 
thought this was the first time the name of our great 
river, and of our state, which are evidently derived from 
this capital town of the Over Hill Cherokees, appears on 
record, but turning back to the journal of Col. George 
Chicken, July 20, 1725, I find he “stayed at Terriquo all 
day, it proving rainy, and sent away Messingers to the 
King of these parts at Tunissee,” which is the same name 
as another man caught it. 


Sir Alexander Cuming held his great council at Nequas- 
see, made a treaty with the whole nation, and carried to 
England a delegation of six chiefs to confirm it, and a sev- 
enth who was picked up enroute to Charleston. The mis- 
sion of these chiefs was interesting and very useful to the 
English, but. can not be detailed here. While in England 
they gave three sittings in “civilized habit,” to have their 
pictures drawn for the Duke of Montagu. This picture is 
still preserved in the British Museum, and Judge Williams 
has reproduced it as a frontispiece to this book. We can 
not now identify all of these chiefs from their names, but 
we know that Attakullakulla was among them, and Judge 
Williams, by extensive research, has identified him with 
Ukwanneequa of the picture, and we are indebted to him 
for the discovery and identification of this likeness of the 
greatest of our old Cherokee Chiefs. 


The French built Fort Prudhomme in 1682. It was 
seventy-four years before another structure was erected 
by white men in the Tennessee Country. This was Fort 
Loudoun, built by the English on the Little Tennessee River 
in 1756, to counteract the influence of the French and 
hold the Cherokees to the interests of the English. At one 
time it promised to be the nucleus of the first permanent 
settlement in Tennessee, but it was besieged, taken, and its 
garrison massacred by the Indians in 1760, and the per- 
manent settlement of the state was delayed for ten years. 
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The narratives do not cover the siege of Fort Loudoun, but 
the journal of Benjamin Hawkins definitely settles the some- 
times controverted question as to the exact spot where the 
massacre of the garrison occurred. But of the fort itself 
we have an excellent and authoritative description, accom- 
panied by an elaborate profile map, by De Brahm, the en- 
gineer who was employed by Gov. Glenn to build it, rescued 
for an illustration from Harvard library. 


Still illustrating the history of Fort Loudoun, we have 
the account, never before published of Chevalier Chr. De 
Lantagnac, a relative of the French Governor De Vaudreuil, 
and a junior ensign in the French army at the age of thir- 
teen, who spent many years in the towns of the Over Hill 
Cherokees. Lantagnac was stationed at Fort Toulouse in 
the Alabama Country in 1749. He went hunting, got lost, 
was captured by a party of Chickasaws, and after many 
vicissitudes, and several years, landed as a trader in the 
Over Hill towns, where he remained five or six years, spying 
and scheming in the interest of the French, who, it now 
seems, was the instrument in bringing on the Cherokee war 
of 1760, which resulted in the destruction of Fort Loudoun. 


A high-point in the book is the disclosure, for the first 
time in any work on Tennessee history, of the fact that many 
years before the appearance of James Robertson in the 
Cumberland Country Thomas Hutchings for the British 
government surveyed the Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers 
(1768). Judge Williams expresses the view that John Con- 
nolly accompanied the surveyor, and communicated to Col. 
George Washington a description of the region around 
Nashville, which description was repeated by Washington 
in a letter which is reproduced in the book. This and 
numerous other disclosures will compel the re-writing of 
many chapters of Tennessee’s history. 


From about the time the earliest settlement in the State 
began, that is, about 1769 or 1770, the narratives are too 
extensive, and the incidents too numerous to be followed 
in a mere review. Many of the writers are well known, 
and their narratives are often spoken of but seldom seen. 
Notable among those I have not mentioned are those of Dr. 
Thomas Walker (1750), Col. James Smith (1766-1767), 
Col. John Donelson (1779-1800), the Moravian mission- 
aries, Schneider (1783-1784) and Steiner and Schweinitz 
(1799), Bishop Asbury (1788-1800), Andre Michaux 
(1798-1796), Francis Baily (1797), and the Duke of Or- 
leans 1797). The Moravian diaries are for the first time 
printed. 
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Col. Smith wrote his travels from memory in later life, 
and manifestly antedated them at least three years. He 
opens his story by saying he heard of the treaty of Fort 
Stanwix in the year 1766, and about the last of June of that 
year started out upon his journey. But as matter of fact 
the treaty of Fort Stanwix was not concluded until Novem- 
ber 5, 1768, so that, if he started after the treaty, which 
was the cause of his going, he could not have commenced 
his journey earlier than June, 1769. 


Clarksville, Tenn. 


PRINCETON SPECIALIZES ON SOUTHERN 
HISTORY 


President Hibben announced an anonymous gift to 
Princeton which will enable the University during the next 
three years to train and support in the field two graduate 
students in Southern History. 


The students will be selected from southern colleges and 
will come to Princeton to study at the Princeton Graduate 
School. After two years’ training in American History at 
Princeton they will spend the third year in the South, where 
they will search for material in Southern History which 
will form the basis of their theses. 


President Hibben said that this gift makes possible the 
first step in the movement of Princeton’s Department of 
History to investigate and develop adequate historical ma- 
terial of the Southern States. 


“There exists throughout the Southern States documen- 
tary material, hidden and unknown, which is of major im- 
portance in the study of American history,’”’ said President 
Hibben. “Because of the large body of Southern alumni and 
because of the number of Southern students in the gradu- 
ate courses in History, Princeton is in a peculiarly favor- 
able position for procuring the best results in this field. 


“For this reason, the Princeton Fund is seeking an en- 
dowment of fifty thousand dollars, the income of which is to 
be used in the training of southern students who will be sent 
out into the field to disclose this material. 


“Princeton’s long-continued contact with the South, 
through the students who came to her before the Civil War 
and who have come in ever-increasing numbers since, gives 
her a group of men who, if helped financially to spend their 
time in searching for this material, would give themselves 
to the work with a sympathetic interest not likely to be 
present with Northern scholars. As Southern men they 
would find a helpful co-operation on the part of Southern 
families, which could hardly be expected were the searchers 
from north of the Mason-Dixon line. 

“In order to encourage interest in Southern History and 
to train the students from the South who are now in the 
Graduate School, a course in Southern History has been in- 
cluded this year in the graduate curriculum and has been 
given by Professor Thomas J. Wertenbaker, himself a 
Southerner. The Southern colleges and universities are giv- 
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ing more and more attention to history and so are demand- 
ing trained history teachers. 

“The need for research in Southern History is great. 
Innumerable points of interest and importance, points con- 
cerning which historians are only too prone to make loose 
generalizations, have yet to be studied carefully beyond the 
field of speculation. The time is at hand when the history 
of the South must be rewritten in the light of scientific in- 
vestigation. This gift will make possible a start in this 
direction, and it is my hope that this work may soon be sup- 
ported by a permanent endowment.” 
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GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Made during a journey from Lexington, Kentucky to the city of 
Washington, via Tennessee and Virginia, in 1818—By J. D. Clifford.* 


From Lexington to the Kentucky River ............ 20 
Danville. 65sec eee ag cos srek eS atin ei eae eee shee es 13 
SbANLON yoked secs sisen a esses are ees eeatdes way Arteta e, de ua 888 11 

(Total) — 44 miles 


Soil rich, vegetable loam two to six feet deep, substratum clay 
three to eight feet deep. The lowest part of this Argil very tenacious, 
containing, in some places, ferruginous gravel. Substratum lime- 
stone rock in horizontal strata twenty to 100 feet deep; beneath which 
is uniformly found anindurated Schistus. Water is obtained upon 
reaching the slate. The upper stratum of limestone contains marine 
petrifactions, viz: great varieties of Madreporites, also Alcyonites, 
Coralites, Beleminites, Eucrinites, Baculites, &c. Of shells I have 
found varieties of Terebratulites, Patelites, Ostrites, Chamites, Tur- 
bites, &c. In other districts the limestone contains veins of Carbon- 
ate of Bartyes, Sulphate of Lead, Blende, and common and double 
refracting Calcarous Spar. The lower stratum of limestone abounds 
with Nodule of opaque flint. The rock skirting the water courses 
is often a very compact marble with conchoidal fracture, which takes 
a polish equal to Egyptian marble, and is generally of a light drab 
colour, veined with slight shades of blue or yellow, and sometimes 
spotted with transparent calcarous spar. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The rich lands of Kentucky are bounded on the east by the hills of 
Montgomery, Clark and Madison counties. In the northern part of 
the state they are intersected by a range of hills following the course 
of the Licking river. To the south and west some distance from the 
Kentucky river the land rises in height and forms a district of country 
called the barrens. This is also limestone, in some places of a soft 
nature and abounding with shells, in other places, especially on the 
hills, the petrifactions are silicious. The higher hills contain quartz 
and quartzose flint, agate and chalcedony, also masses of silicious 
cellular stone containing encrinites. The larger water courses of 
the fertile district flow in deep ravines, skirted on each side with 
marble and limestone precipices from two to four hundred feet high. 
The state of Kentucky abounds with caves. They contain, in the 
hilly districts, nitrate of lime and potash, sulphate of soda, magnesia, 
allum, and lime. 


Miles.... 44 
Mount Vernon .................6- 


(Total) — 66 


From Stanford the road becomes hilly. The beds of the streams 
contain rounded concretions of ferruginous quartz, which are some- 
times hollow and lined with hyalin quartz. The hills are composed of 


*A sketch of J. D. Clifford can be found in Tenn. Hist. Mag.—Jan. 1920.—p. 219. 
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sandstone, chloritic and aluminous schistus. I observed good writing 
slate near the Crab Orchard. 





Miles......... 66 
Rock Castle River ............ 9 
Laurel Creek ................ 22—31 

(Total) — 97 


Country mountainous, soil poor. Strata uniformly horizontal, as 
follows: The upper part of the hills sandstone and coal, below schistus 
and sandstone, in the lowest valleys limestone. Near Laurel Hill I 
found a quartzose petrifaction, which is either a zoophite or marine 
vegetable remain. It is figured in Parkinson’s Organic Remains, 





Vol. 3. 
Miles......... 97 
Barboursville ........... cece cence eee 18 
Renfro’s Tavern, Cumberland River ....17—35 
(Total) — 132 


High mountains, soil bad. Strata horizontal ferruginous sand- 
stone. Sandstone and schistus, coal and iron ore abundant through- 
out the district. From a description of the mineral, I am induced to be- 
lieve a mine of manganese exists about twelve miles from Renfro’s. 
The caves of these mountains contain Epsom salt, nitre, and allum, 


Miles...... 132 
Mr. Henry’s, east of the Cumberland Mountains...... 16 
(Total) — 148 


The road from Renfro’s leads over the Cumberland Mountains and 
its western spurs. We experienced a snow storm, which precluded 
mineralogical observations. On the top of the Cumberland I saw 
fragments of coarse limestone, intermixed with silex. 


Miles........ 148 
Bean’s Station ..............6.5. 27 
(Total) — 175 


The valley at M. Henry’s is composed of limestone and conchoidal 
marble, similar to the Kentucky marble; from thence to the Clinch 
Mountains we travelled over the hilly district, chiefly limestone whose 
dip is to the southeast from twenty to twenty-five degrees. Clinch 
Mountain is composed of sandstone dipping in the same manner. Mr. 
M. Henry informed us that a person from New York was working a 
quarry of burr stone about twelve miles off the road, and that the 
ml stones had been pronounced as good as any procured in our At- 
antic cities. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

From Mount Vernon to the Cumberland Mountains the strata are 
uniformly horizontal; from thence to Bean’s Station the strata run 
in the same direction as the Cumberland and Clinch Mountains, and 
dip parallel with the usual declivity of these mountains. On descend- 
ing the Clinch Mountain we entered the Holstein Valley, which is 
bounded to the southeast by the Iron Mountains of North Carolina. 


Miles.... 175 
Nock’s Tavern ............... 12 
Rogersville ..............00- 12 
Armstrong’s Tavern ......... 18— 37 





(Total) — 212 
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The road leads up the Holstein river receding in places toward the 
Clinch Mountains. 

Stratum of limestone dipping as before mentioned. The lime- 
stone is interspersed with large white veins. I observed marble of 
various hues; one specimen was granular and of a light red colour. 
The valley contains, in places, schistus, clay, slate and sandstone, 
also collections of large silicious pebbles, in other parts, imm2diate- 
ly over the limestone quartzose, flint and chalcedony. 





Miles.... 212 

Boat Ford, Holstein River ....15 
Mrs. Blackmore’s ............ 15— 30 
(Total) — 242 


The country, as before, chiefly limestone. Schistus on the hills, 
chirt and chalcedonic flint in places. The hills, near the Holstein, are 
composed of large pebbles. At the Boat Ford we found numerous 
petrifactions, similar to the Trochus perspectivus. Some of them 
were a foot in diameter, and, when imbedded in the limestone rock, 
had the appearance of Ammonites. I also found a conical Orthocerite. 
The strata of limestone and schistus dip to the southeast from ten to 
forty degrees. In one district I observed them to be nearly verical. 





Miles.... 242 

Mrs. Fullerton’s ............. 10 
Abingdon ................-5- 14— 24 
(Total) — 266 


[This fossil shell has proved to be a new genus, which Mr. Lesueur 
has called Maclurite magna in the Journal of the Academy of Na- 
tural Sciences of Philadelphia, vol. 1, page 312, tab 13. where it is 
described and figured; but the name of Maclurite had already been 
given to a mineral substance, wherefore I have changed it into Dis- 
comphites magna. This generic name means discoidal imbilicus. 

C. S. Rafinesque.] 

Stratum limestone, chiefly of a dark colour, and dipping very ir- 
regularly. Fragments of quartzose flint partly split in various di- 
rections. The soil much intermingled in various places with small 
pieces of this species of quartz. 


Miles.... 266 
8 


Carpenter’s .............000- 
Holstein River .............. 14 


Adkins? 6.0): adco ss taceard nt eyes 12— 34 


(Total) — 300 


The limestone strata dip very irregularly, being, in some places, 
not more than ten degrees, and in other situations nearly vertical; 
quartzose flint, as before observed. About sixteen miles from the 
road is a quarry of excellent gypsum. It is in general use as ma- 
nure, and numerous mills have been erected for grinding it. The large 
rolled silicious pebbles are always found on approaching the hills of 
the Holstein River. The strata are of a dark blue colour. 





Miles.... 300 
Mount Airy ................. 9% 
Wyth Court House ............ 13% 
Fort Chissel ................. 9—32 





(Total) — 332 
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Limestone and blue quartz in large and small fragments. The 
strata confused dipping various degrees and in various directions. 
Bodies of sandstone existing in many places. After passing Wythe 
Court House the hills are generally composed of aluminous and 
chloritic schistus, indurated clay, stones, and masses of rolled sand- 
stone. The strata of schistus very confused. About seven miles 
south of Fort Chissel are the Chissel Lead Mines which we had not 
time to visit. 


A LETTER FROM MEXICO 


Plains before the City of Mexico. 
August, 1847. 
Beloved Wife and Daughter: 


I have no doubt you will have seen ere this reaches you that we 
have fought one of the hardest battles before the City that has ever 
been fought on the Continent. The whole army left Pueblo on the 
11th and the advance arrived in 8 miles of the city on the 17th Inst. 
Our Division arrived on the 18th at St. Augustine. Gen. Worth’s 
Division was then cannonading a Fort between that town and the 
city. On the 19th our Division took another route to obtain the road 
west of the City and in marching two miles we came in right of Fort 
Contranis, situated immediately in the Pass, garrisoned by 7,000 of 
their best troops, with 25 pieces of their best cannon. When we got 
in a mile of them they opened a heavy cannonading on us, then we 
made a halt, sent part of our men on with our cannon, and the balance 
of us, about 1,500, took across a tremendous mountain of rocks, and 
to gain the road in the rear. This we accomplised in about 2 hours 
after leaving all our horses and every thing else but our arms. We 
clambered over rocks, waded through ditches up to our waist and 
overcome obstacles, which, to all appearance, was impossible, and 
as soon as we gained the road, came in full view and in one-half 
mile of all Valancie’s lancers, about 5,000. Though they were all 
drawn up in battle array and made an advance toward us, with a 
tremendous shout, a flourish of their lances and a complete band of 
music, our men were put in order of battle. They eventually fired a 
few cannon at us, whose balls fell harmless amongst us. This 
was about sunset; the two armies remained under arms all night 
through a tremendous, — and about one hour before day we 
moved in the rear of the fort unbeknown both to the fort and their 
reserves, and as soon as daylight made its appearance, the fort was at- 
tacked in front by our artillery and we made a charge on its rear and 
in less than half an hour it was carried by storm, the Mexicans flying 
in every direction. In this fight they lost from 500 to 1,000 men, 
killed, wounded and prisoners. Our loss as near as I can ascertain is 
about 75 killed and wounded, 26 killed on the field. The army followed 
on the retreating Mexicans, killing them by hundreds on the road 
and taking many of them prisoners. We marched about 3 miles and 
came up to Santa Anna’s whole army in the strong fortifications and 
here we commenced one of the bloodiest fights ever fought. Our 
army storming and taking fortification after fortification over a 

*This letter was kindly forwarded to the Magazine for use by Mrs. E. O. Wells 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. Dr. Jordon was a resident of Kingston, Roane County, 
Tenn., having practiced his profession there until his death in 1869,—he was buried 


at Kingston.—Mrs. Roy Simpson, a granddaughter, at Chattanooga, possesses the dis- 
charge papers of Dr. Jordon for the service rendered in the War with Mexico. [Ed.] 
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Limestone and blue quartz in large and small fragments. The 
strata confused dipping various degrees and in various directions. 
Bodies of sandstone existing in many places. After passing Wythe 
Court House the hills are generally composed of aluminous and 
chloritic schistus, indurated clay, stones, and masses of rolled sand- 
stone. The strata of schistus very confused. About seven miles 
south of Fort Chissel are the Chissel Lead Mines which we had not 
time to visit. 


A LETTER FROM MEXICO 


Plains before the City of Mexico. 
August, 1847. 
Beloved Wife and Daughter: 


I have no doubt you will have seen ere this reaches you that we 
have fought one of the hardest battles before the City that has ever 
been fought on the Continent. The whole army left Pueblo on the 
11th and the advance arrived in 8 miles of the city on the 17th Inst. 
Our Division arrived on the 18th at St. Augustine. Gen. Worth’s 
Division was then cannonading a Fort between that town and the 
city. On the 19th our Division took another route to obtain the road 
west of the City and in marching two miles we came in right of Fort 
Contranis, situated immediately in the Pass, garrisoned by 7,000 of 
their best troops, with 25 pieces of their best cannon. When we got 
in a mile of them they opened a heavy cannonading on us, then we 
made a halt, sent part of our men on with our cannon, and the balance 
of us, about 1,500, took across a tremendous mountain of rocks, and 
to gain the road in the rear. This we accomplised in about 2 hours 
after leaving all our horses and every thing else but our arms. We 
clambered over rocks, waded through ditches up to our waist and 
overcome obstacles, which, to all appearance, was impossible, and 
as soon as we gained the road, came in full view and in one-half 
mile of all Valancie’s lancers, about 5,000. Though they were all 
drawn up in battle array and made an advance toward us, with a 
tremendous shout, a flourish of their lances and a complete band of 
music, our men were put in order of battle. They eventually fired a 
few cannon at us, whose balls fell harmless amongst us. This 
was about sunset; the two armies remained under arms all night 
through a tremendous, — and about one hour before day we 
moved in the rear of the fort unbeknown both to the fort and their 
reserves, and as soon as daylight made its appearance, the fort was at- 
tacked in front by our artillery and we made a charge on its rear and 
in less than half an hour it was carried by storm, the Mexicans flying 
in every direction. In this fight they lost from 500 to 1,000 men, 
killed, wounded and prisoners. Our loss as near as I can ascertain is 
about 75 killed and wounded, 26 killed on the field. The army followed 
on the retreating Mexicans, killing them by hundreds on the road 
and taking many of them prisoners. We marched about 3 miles and 
came up to Santa Anna’s whole army in the strong fortifications and 
here we commenced one of the bloodiest fights ever fought. Our 
army storming and taking fortification after fortification over a 
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space of one mile and a half. After three hours hard fighting Santa 
Anna was completely driven from his stronghold and retreated to the 
city in great disorder. Our troops pursued them until they were 
snugly quartered within their city walls. The last fight was late in 
the evening, and next morning at daylight the white flag was sent into 
camp and hoisted on the capitol for a suspense of hostilities and so 
all further operations ceased, and from that time until the present 
they have been trying to negotiate. There is great dissatisfaction 
among the officers of the army toward General Scott for not march- 
ing into the city the next morning and we may yet have to knock it 
to pieces, before we bring them to peace. I was in all the battles 
and notwithstanding balls passed through part of my clothes, shells 
burst around me and cannon balls whizzed by me, yet strange to tell 
I was firmly impressed with the belief that I was safe and would 
you believe me when I say to you that I marched over hills of lava 
rock, wadded swamps and ditches up to my waist, carried my saddle 
bags on my shoulders, I slept none for two nights and ate nothing for 
forty-eight hours, except a cup of coffee which I gave a negro one 
dollar to steal for me, but this is every word true. I lost my horse 
in the charge over the rocks and lava the first evening, got a horse 
on the battle field next morning from a Mexican officer, rode him two 
miles and lost him on the next battle field. Some times I would 
mount a fine horse, ride to a ditch, dismount him, climb the ditch 
and leave my horse. I have often thought I knew something about 
a battle, but I had no idea of it. I am perfectly satisfied with the 
scenes of bloodshed in these two battles. Our loss, so far as ascer- 
tained, is eleven hundred and 26, killed, wounded and missing. The 
Mexican loss is estimated at 6,000. In the first battle the Mexicans 
had about 7,000, commanded by Valentia, with 25 pieces of heavy 
cannon; in the east they had about 15,000, commanded by Santa Anna 
in person and behind strong forts and about 50 pieces of cannon. 
In all we have taken about 70 pieces of cannon, 500 pack mules, from 
4 to 500 wagon loads of ammunition and about 5,000 prisoners. What 
is yet to be our fate is unknown. The Mexicans are in a great 
state of confusion and I would not be surprised if Santa Anna would 
be removed and some one placed in his stead. Negotiations are going 
on and if the Mexicans do not come to terms our cannon is all ready 
to knock their beautiful city to atoms. It is now four days since the 
battle and I am very much rested from my fatigue. Wash and Dan 
are both well. During the battle I did not see them for two days 
and nights as they were mostly in the rear and as you well know 
not very swift or energetic in their moving. I have lost two horses 
since I came to Mexico and Col. Trousdale, two. Our fine horses 
were stolen, two from him and Remus from me, by the Gurrilles. On 
our march to this place the Government furnished us with others. I 
am in hopes that the communication will reopen in a few days and 
if so I will write to you every few days. Under present circumstances 
I can give you no intimation when we will meet but I hope by 
Christmas, The scenes which surround me make time fly swiftly by. 
I am now seated in a splendid parcour opening out into one of the most 
beautiful orange groves and gardens imaginable, filled with oranges, 
figs, peaches, apples and the most luxurious fruits which grow all 
interspersed with the rose, the dalia, and all the Southern flowers, 
and (what a pity) Dan and Wash have a large fire in one of the 
walks under the orange trees, cooking our supper. The inhabitants 
(many of them) leave their fine mansions on our approach. Our 
Division is encampt southwest of the city in full view and about 3 
miles from it. 
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27th August. 


My dear wife and child: Another beautiful morning has us and 
I am still alive and well. I have been engaged this morning in ad- 
ministering to the sick and wounded. The negotiations are still in 
progress. I do not know when I will get a chance of sending this 
letter. I am told that a company of Dragoons will be sent through 
in a few days with dispatches to the States. I will keep this letter 
open until the last hour they start and give you all the news I am 
in possession of. As to this country, its beauties and wealth cannot be 
told. The beautiful valleys, its lofty snow-capped mountains and its 
magnificent city all conspire to strike the beholder with wonder and 
delight, but again there is a dark side to the picture. At least nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants of this delightful clime are more degraded 
than the African race among us and are in the most abject state of 
servitude to the priests. 


Sabbath evening, August 29. 

My dear and beloved wife and child: 

This is the blessed Sabbath day but how little does it appear like 
a holy day. I will venture that there is not one in ten that has 
even thought that this is the Holy Sabbath. We are still quartered in 
three miles and in full view of the beautiful city. Hostilities have 
ceased since the flag of truce on the morning of the 21st and commis- 
sioners are now treating. What they will do is unknown to the army. 
The Mexican Government is in a complete state of mobocracy at 
present. The party which is opposed to Santa Anna are very much 
displeased with us for not taking the city and General Scott’s officers 
are not pleased because he did not march immediately in the city. 


Sept. 1: JI am well. I will try and get this in the express. God 


bless you. 
L. W. JorDon. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


We are pleased to give the name of the author of the ar- 
ticle—“Furnaces and Forges” appearing in our last number 
as anonymous. [See Vol. IX, No. 3, page 190, footnote.] It 
is no other than our highly esteemed Hon. W. L. Cook, of the 
State Court of Appeals of Tennessee. In addition to his wide 
reading in law and jurisprudence, Judge Cook is also an 
authority on local history in Middle Tennessee. 





HISTORIAN HONORED ON 81ST BIRTHDAY 
Mayor and Bishop Speak at Dinner for Judge Young 


Judge J. P. Young, Memphis historian, started his 81st 
year Tuesday, apparently none the worse for his strenuous 
birthday celebrations. 

Monday night Judge Young was the guest of the Mem- 
phis Historical Society at a dinner at Hotel Gayoso. He 
was eulogized as a historian, a judge, a lawyer, a journalist 
and a citizen in talks by Mayor Rowlett Paine, Bishop 
Thomas F. Gailor, Walter Armstrong, Mrs. James H. Wat- 
son and Jesse Cunningham. Judge Young was presented 
with a copy of Funk & Wagnall’s practical standard dic- 
tionary. 

Prof. John H. Davis spoke on “Southern Propaganda 
in England During the Civil War.” - 

[The Memphis Press-Scimitar, April 19, 1928.] 


VANDERBILT FACULTY MEN ATTRACT ATTENTION 
BY PUBLISHED WORKS 
[Under the above heading the Nashville Banner some 
time ago called attention to worthy work being done by 
members of the faculty of Vanderbilt University. We pub- 
lish same hoping to give the announcement to perhaps a 
circle of readers not reached by the local paper.—Ed. ] 


Twice within the year have professors of history at 
Vanderbilt University made available historical data of 
great value by the publication of books which are the fruit 
of intensive study of the political and social development 
of two periods of American history. 

The more recent is a monograph entitled “The Populist 
Movement in Iowa,” by Dr. Herman C. Nixon, who was last 
week appointed a member of the commission of fifty pro- 
fessors of American colleges and universities, selected by 
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the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace to make 
a study of European conditions next summer. 

Dr. Nixon’s monograph appeared in a recent issue of 
the Iowa Journal of History and Politics, a quarterly maga- 
zine published by the State Historical Society of Iowa. It 
deals with the rise and fall of the Populist party in Iowa 
and its ramifying connections with the national movement, 
particularly as brought about by the activities of James 
B. Weaver, three times Iowa congressman and the Populist 
candidate for president in 1892. As Mr. Weaver was a close 
friend, and virtually a political partner of William Jennings 
Bryan, the activities of Bryan in Iowa in the nineties are 
discussed, and sympathetic and confidential correspondence 
not only between Bryan and Weaver, but between Bryan 
and Clarence Darrow, unearthed by Professor Nixon from 
manuscript sources, is presented as playing its part in the 
effort to consolidate the free silver forces in 1896. 

Professor Nixon’s sources for this study were Iowa 
newspapers and documents, manuscripts in the state libra- 
ries or in the possession of historical societies of Iowa, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin; and interviews with poltical parti- 
cipants of the period. 

Dr. Nixon joined the faculty of Vanderbilt University 
in September, 1925, from the University of Iowa. His field 
is European history. During more than a year spent as an 
attache of the American Peace Commission at the Ver- 
sailles conference, Dr. Nixon had unusual opportunity to 
study post-war conditions on the continent at first hand. 
His recently published study was commended by William E. 
Dodd, professor of history at the University of Chicago, 
with whom Dr. Nixon did his research work, as one of the 
best monographs done at Chicago in the last half dozen 
years, from the standpoint of technique, art and historical 
interpretation. 

“States’ Rights in the Confederacy,” written by Prof. 
Frank L. Owsley of the Vanderbilt University history fac- 
ulty, and recently published, has brought Prof. Owsley wide- 
spread recognition as a student of the Civil War period of 
American history and ranks him as an authority on the 
conference issues. Recent evidence of this recognition is 
the fact that Senator Albert J. Beveridge has turned over 
to Prof. Owsley the manuscript of the “Life of Lincoln,” 
soon to be published, with the request that he suggest 
changes or corrections from his knowledge of Southern his- 


tory. 
Vanderbilt University members are adding greatly to 
the renown of the university by their published works, and 
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other departments are doing their share as well as the de- 
partment of history. 

Reprints have been received here of Dr. Frank L. Ows- 
ley’s article on “Defeatism in the Confederacy,” which was 
first printed in the July, 1926, issue of the North Carolina 
Historical Review. This paper is a continuation of a former 
study entitled “Local Defense and the Downfall of the Con- 
federacy,” published in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review last March. Dr. Owsley is associate professor of 
history at Vanderbilt. 


’ The Lookout Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., announce the pub- 
lishing of a new volume: “The Crockett Family and Con- 
necting Lines,” a fifth volume in the series of Notable 
Southern Families, by Mrs. J. Stewart French and Miss 
Zella Armstrong. 


